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- ADVERTISING MANAGER 





AGENTS WantTEp—In many localities subsertp- 
tions to Waliaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as clifb 
agents. If there is no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 








ADVERTISEMENTS of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited Frauds and trresponsible 
firms are not preg—s | advertised, and we will take 
it as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium fn the West through 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers. Rates can be had on application. No die 
gulsed advertisements are accepted at any price. 





Com™MUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany al! com- 
= although they need not necessarily be 





PuorToorarns of farm scenes ladly received 
and will be reproduced if of general interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 


Questions—Subscribers are at liberty to ask 
Questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as posst- 
ble, either through the paper or by mafl. We do not 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
Postoffice ad and enclose & two-cent stamp. 


All correspondence should be directed to the paper 
and not to any individual connected with it. 


Entered at Des Motnes, lowa, as second-class matter 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


In traveling through the south and 
west as a member of the Commission 
on Country Life for the purpose of 
investigating farm conditions we have 
improved the opportunity to learn 


what we could concerning certain 
matters which do not properly come 
within the scope of the commission’s 
work and which the commission is not 
investigating or reporting on, but 
in which readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
and other farmers in the corn belt are 
more or less interested. 

After spending one day at El Paso, 
Texas, we stopped in New Mexico, 
one day at Tucson, Arizon, one day 
each at Los Angeles, Fresno, San 
Francisco, and Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, one day at Reno, Nevada, one 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, and one at 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. We find in all 
these sections many farmers from the 
corn belt states have dropped a good 
deal of money, and we therefore feel 
not merely disposed, but under obli- 
gation to them, to iss1e some words 
of warning in the shape of a few 
Don'ts. 

First, don’t invest your money in 
any mine of any kind located in these 
states and advertised in an agricul- 
tural or other paper in the corn belt 
country, no matter what statements 
may be made in the advertisements. 
When analyzed these advertisements 
are simply of speculative enterprises, 
and the guileless farmer is asked to 
contribute ten dollars or some other 
sum as payment for a gilt-edged cer- 
tifieate of stock. This money may be 
used honestly in development or it 
may not. If it is invested honestly 
and the prospect proves to be worth- 
less the farmer is out of his money 
and has had the amount of experience 
called for in his certificate. If the 
mine proves profitable there is little 
probability that the guileless investor 
will ever receive any benefit when the 
operations are conducted by men who 
are total strangers. It is very easy 
when a mine proves to be valuable to 
clase it and say nothing about it until 
the investor becomes discouraged and 
charges his investment up to fool tax, 
when the promoter can buy it back 
for a song, or it is easy to charge so 
much for expenses and salaries as to 
cover up any legitimate profits. If a 
mine has been proved to be valuable 
there is a ready market for it any- 
where in the middle west or the moun- 
tain states or the eastern states. 
It wil be purchased at a fair valua- 
tion by wealthy men who make it 
their business to buy and conduct well 
developed and good paying proper- 
ties. The farmer may just as well 
gamble on the Board of Trade in Chi- 
cago or the New York Stock Exchange 
as to invest in stocks of these mining 
compantes which sre by men 

















who are total strangers. We therefore 
say to one and all of our friends, no 
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matter how promising the advertise- 
ments may be, nor how bright the 
outlook, keep your money in your 
pocket. It is an old proverb that the 
fool and his money are soon parted, 
and we know of no easier way to part 
with it than to put money in the hands 
of a stranger which you would not 
trust to your nearest neighbor unless 
he gave you good security. 

Don’t enter into any irrigation en- 
terprises, by which we mean enter- 
prises to develop water for the pur- 
pose of irrigation, unless you abso- 
lutely know beyond all question that 
there will be plenty of water in the 
driest season of the year, that the en- 
terprise is conducted on a large scale 
by men of abundant capital, under the 
supervision of thoroughly competent 
and honest engineers. On this point 
it is impossible for the farmer who 
knows nothing about irrigation, or 
water sheds or prior rights to secure 
this definite information. Especially 
do not buy land with the promise that 


the money will be used for the pur-. 


pose of developing water. Remember 
that the arid land subject to irriga- 
tion is absolutely worthless for gen- 
eral farming no matter how rich it 
may be, no matter how near to mar- 
kets, no matter how well it may lie, 
nor what the climate, until water is 
put on it. In buying irrigated land 
you simply buy water and little else. 
It is not difficult to find land that will 
have water during part of the year, 
but if irrigated land is to be valuable 
it must have an abundance of water 
at the time when it is most needed. 

We find the west full of schemes 
for developing water, water rights be- 
ing sold at $30 to $40 an acre, where 
dams are small and temporary, liable 
to go out at any flood, and so located 
that the water may be lost long before 
it reaches the dam, and the farmer is 
therefore left helpless in case for any 
reason the water supply should fail. 
If the reader will simply bear in mind 
that land in itself is of practically no 
value whatever except as it is sup- 
plied with water, and that what the 
farmer really buys is water and not 
land, he will save himself a world of 
trouble. In buying irrigated laid the 
farmer should ever keep in mind this 
fact, that almost every scheme of 
irrigation netessarily involves sooner 
or later a system of drainage, and 
without this it is only a question of 
time when lands will become sour, or, 
in other words, become filled with 
alkali and rendered worthless. There 
are thousands u thousands of 
acres of land, once exceedingly fertile, 
that are now valueless simply because 
the seepage from higher lands, which 
were put under irrigation at a later 
period, has filled the land with alkali. 
Such land can not be redeemed except 
by first draining, then flooding so as +9 
wash the alkali out of the land. 

We advise our readers not to buy 
land, however fertile or finely located, 
where the water right is separated 
from the land, for the reason above 
stated. The land without water is 
worth very little, and no man should 
put himself in the position of being 
compelled to pay exorbitant prices for 
the water. From all that we can 
learn, the western farmer is perfectly 
safe in buying land for which the fed- 
eral government furnishes the’ water. 
The reclamation service will not con- 
struct a ditch until it has made a 
thorough investigation as to the water 
supply, nor until all prior claims have 
been settled by contract with the gov- 
ernment, nor will it sell water rights 
beyond the limit of the capacity of 
the enterprise, Besides, the farmer 
has the government behind him, and, 
however foolish Uncle Sam may be in 
some things, he does not break faith 
with the people whom he has induced 

upon these irrigation 
There are schemes con- 
by private capital which are 
dependable, from which the farmer 
ean safely purchase, but he should be 
very careful to have thoroughly re- 
liable information before investing 
one of his honest dollars. No wise 
man will buy a piece of land until he 
has thoroughly investigated the title 
and has had the abstract carefully 
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government ;° mere nominal sum, 
but there is a great deal to be done 
in preparing the land for the water. 
The sage brush must be cleared away, 
the land must be leveled (often a 
somewhat expensive operation), the 
laterals must be constructed, and he 
must wait for one year, and perhaps 
two, before he can begin to receive 
an income from his farm. We have 
made pretty thorough investigation of 
this subject, and would not advise any 
man to purchase this land furnished 
by the government ‘unless he has a 
capital in cash and in teams and im- 
plements, household furniture, etc., of 
at least two thousand dollars. Some 
men have succeeded on much less, 
but they are men who would succeed 
anywhere. Others with a capital of 
four thousand dollars have failed. 
This emphatically is not a poor man’s 
country. The cost of living is high, 
labor is high, the corn and _ grass 
farmer has to learn an entirely new 
business and he must forget a great 
deal that he has heretofore learned, 
he must learn to adapt himself to new 
conditions, and must expect to have 
a more or less strenuous time until he 
is on his feet. In going into the newer 
enterprises he must not expect his 
wife to be happy after the first 
glamour and novelty of the new coun- 
try has passed away. She must live 
for a time in a treeless, grassless 
home, must adapt herself to the new 
conditions, must get acquainted with 
the neighbors, and she is fortunate if 
the neighbors are farm bred and farm 
raised and have had some experience 
under similar conditions. All these 
things must be taken into account. 


We have purposely put the darker 
side and tried to strip away the 
greenness of the far-away pastures. 
It may be well to state that where 
the farmer buys good soil (and most 
of these irrigated soils are exceed- 
ingly rich), with markets available, 
either at present or in the near future, 
who has sufficient capital, who has 
the gift of continuance, the grit to 
endure, he can make money much 
more rapidly than with the same cap- 
ital under conditions in the corn belt. 
We would not dare tell our people of 
the fortunes that have been made by 
men who have selected wisely and 
farmed intelligently and adopted the 
newest methods. We venture to say, 
however, that an income of one hun- 
dred, two hundred, and even three 
hundred dollars per acre is not un- 
common, especially when the lands 
have been adapted to growing fruit 
and where the farmer understands his 
business. It is not unecommon for 
these small fruit farms to sell for five 
hundred, one thousand, and even two 
thousand dollars per acre; nor is it 
uncommon to receive one hundred, 
two hundred, or even five hundred 
dollars per acre as revenue from the 
crops raised in a single year. Such 
instances, however, are about as rare 
as a hundred-bushel yield of corn 


on an eighty-acre field or fifty 
bushels of wheat on a  fifty- 
acre field. There is plenty of 


money to be made on these irrigated 
lands, but it is made by men who 
select wisely, who have secured the 
water they have bought and paid for, 
have had the advantage of markets, 
and have farmed with the highest in- 
telligence. 

Farming under irrigation is quite as 
sure as any other kind of farming, 
but the conditions of success will 
have to be observed and complied 
with here as anywhere else. 

- At Salt Lake, where dry farming 
has been practiced since 1865, the 
president of the agricultural college 
informs us that the average yield each 
alternate year is eighteen bushels of 
wheat, or nine bushels per angum; 
that the yield increases for the first 
three or four years, and so far has 
maintained the above mentioned aver- 
age, but it is only a question of time 
when some vegetable matter will have 
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among others the amount of acreage 
necessary for success. The averave 
acreage given was 500. It should he 
borne in mind that dry farming co)- 
templates working the land two years 
and the raising of but one crop. |; 
was further urged that no man show); 
undertake dry farming for the purpo:. 
of raising grain alone, but in connec- 
tion with some form of live stock 
farming. Therefore we feel justifie) 
in saying to our readers who contem- 
plate coming into the semi-arid sec- 
tion and engaging in dry farming. 
don’t do it unless you can secure | 
purchase or otherwise at least a hal! 
section, unless you have money to 
stock it and to perform the agricu|- 
tural operations requisite, always 
bearing in mind that dry farming in- 
volves a great deal more labor than 
the farming ordinarily practiced in 
the humid sections. There is money 
to be made in dry farming, as there is 
under irrigation, but the besetting sin 
of both classes of farming is the un- 
dertaking to win success without suf- 
ficient capital. It goes without sayinz 
that no matter how much the capital 
at hand, success even then can be 
attained only by following the lates: 
improved methods, and by plenty of 
grit and endurance. 
HENRY WALLACE. 





THE JOY OF CHRISTMAS. 


The revolving year has brought us 
around to another Christmas-tide, 
when the slowly but surely lengthen- 
ing day prophesies of the joyous 
springtime, or singing birds, of wild 
flowers, of trees laden with blossoms, 
of busy bees, of seed time and har- 
vest, as it did to our ancestors in the 
forests of Europe. All this to the man 
of the world who has been living 
altogether to enjoy himself, with 
pleasure and honors and riches, or 
whatever else may satisfy for a time 
his desires or ambitions. 

To the Christian it means all this, 
and more, infinitely more, for it 
speaks to him of another life, of pure 
joys, of more lofty aspirations (shall 
we say ambitions?), and of Him who 
brought life and immortality to 21! 
through the Gospel. 

It is the reputed though probably 
not the real birthday of Him who is 
now universally admitted, even by 
those who have the lowest conceptions 
of His character, to have been the 
ideal Man, the sinless One, and the 
source of modern civilization. Of all 
the men whose birthdays we cele- 
brate, the Man of Nazareth stands out 
threugh all the ages the flower and 
perfect fruijtage of humanity, the 
beam of pure white light fresh from 
God’s throne, falling upon all succee.l- 
ing ages. 

To those who have the true spirit 
He is the Divine man, blending in His 
own person the human and the 
Divine; the human in order that He 
may view things from the standpoint 
of finite, struggling men, and be 
tempted in all points like them all, 
and yet without sin; Divine in order 
that He might not only point out bu‘ 
open a pathway from a sinning an: 
suffering world by making atonement 
for sin by His own suffering. Such 
is the true meaning and significance 
of the Christmas-tide. It should 
therefore be a period of joy and glad 
ness, whether we regard it from the 
lower or the higher standpoint. 

As the days lengthen the cold may 
and will strengthen, but the sun has 
turned back from its southern so- 
journ, and influences are at work 
which will surely bring the seed time 
and harvest. Civilization may appar- 
ently go backward for a time; wrong 


wrongs on earth are righted and 4 
civilization established of the glory 


spheres the “peace on earth, good will 
to men,” of. which the angel choir 
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sang on that night when a Babe was 
porn in Bethlehem; for our work as 
. junior partners with the Highest is not 
merely to grow grains and meats i9 
feed the hungry nations, but to live 
lives worthy of the firm to which we 
profess to belong. 

The ultimate object of all our plow- 
ing, of all our reaping and harvesting, 
of our moil and our toil, is not to make 
dollars which we must leave behind 
to bless or to curse, for shrouds have 
no pockets, but to develop characters 
in ourselves, in our children, in our 
neighbors and acquaintances, that will 
stand the test of time and win the 
approval of the Farmer of farmers. 
Let us be glad and rejoice that potent 
influences are at work that will result 
not merely in the fruitage of the fields 
in the months to come, but in making 
this world a better place in which to 
live and develop a higher civilization, 
when wealth shall not rule and no 
longer be able to make life a burden. 





CHRISTMAS IN MANY LANDS. 


Christmas is older and wider than 
Christianity. Long before the birth 
of Christ men had noticed the be- 
ginning of the lengthened day with 
all that it means. When Christianity 
began to take possession of heathen 
nations the wise old fathers made this 
ancient heathen festival a commemo- 
ration of the birth of the Saviour. 

The prominent note of Christmas in 
all lands and among all peoples is one 
of joy. It commemorates more defin- 


itely than. does New Years day the 
close of the old year, the beginning of 
the new. It is quite natural, there- 
fore, that people should express their 
joy in ways peculiar to themselves. 
With some it would naturally be a 
period of feasting, tending to excess. 
With others of more philosophic turn 
of mind there would be a more 
rational joy, growing out of the assur- 
ance that seed time and harvest would 
certainly follow the lengthening day. 
The thoughts of the Christian would 
be turned towards the blessings of 
higher character, blessings which be- 
long not so much to this world as 
the next. 

The poor people who are in the 
habit. of receiving largess or gifts 
from those upon whom they are de- 
pendent would naturally look, as they 
do in the older countries today, for 
more abundant gifts and more social 
recognition. In the old days before 
the war we could see in our own coun- 
try this expectation in its most com- 
plete form. For Christmas in the 
south in those ante-bellum days was 
not a day but a season, in which the 
colored man gave up all thoughts of 
toil except that which was absolutely 
essential to the comfort of the home, 
and gave vent to the natural ex- 
uberance of his spirits. 

Northern people take this Christ- 
mas in a more thoughtful and con- 
servative way, as would naturally be 
expected. Fifty years ago many 
Protestants refused to recognize 
Christmas, regarding it as a sort of 
relic of what they termed “popery.” 
None the less, however, they felt the 
need of giving recreation to their sons 
and daughters at the Christmas time. 
Gradually there has grown up a wider 
view, a realization that Christmas be- 
longs necessarily to no race, no re- 
ligion, no class. 

The thought that commemorates 
the birth of the Divine child has led 
to a broader recognition of the rights 
of childhood, manifested in gifts vary- 
ing with the capacity of the giver. It 
may well be questioned whether or not 
we have in these modern days de- 
stroyed or lost the true spirit of 
Christmas by the lavishness. and 
abundance of our gifts and by the 
infinite pains taken by many fathers 
and mothers to secure presents for 
their friends and kindred, presents not 
always adapted to their peculiar 
needs, tastes, and conditions. Time 
and a broader conception of what 
Christmas means will correct all this, 
and we will come to realize that a 
Christmas present is not a measure 
of our ability to give, but an expres- 
sion of love and sympathy which can 
not be measured by cost. 

No people in the wide world are 
better fitted to observe Christmas in 
accordance with its true spirit than 
the people of the corn belt. There is 
among the farm folks no absolutely 
dependent class who can come to their 
superiors ‘with a claim for a gift as 
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a right, as a small partial compensa- 
tion for the wrongs which they have 
suffered during the year. The poor we 
have always with us, but they are not 
found in farm homes. There are 
thousands in the cities to whom the 
best manifestation of the spirit of 
brotherhood would be the furnishing 
of a bountiful Christmas. dinner. 
There are persons in prison for 
crimes and misdemeanors, whose lot 
might well be lightened with some 
token which shows that they are still 
recognized as belonging to the broth- 
erhood of man. But in these widely 
scattered farm homes there is no 
grinding poverty, no lack of employ- 
ment, no lack of full compensation, 
no memory of labors unrecompensed, 
a full and bountiful table for every 
man who has a mind to work, and who 
has worked intelligently and effect- 
ively. 

None the less, we should recognize 
the brotherhood of man. There are 
those to whom through no fault of 
their own some measure of adversity 
has come. There are others, espe- 
cially in the newer settled sections, 
who have come from other lands and 
from different sections of our own 
country, whose lot would be lightened 
and their spirits revived by some 
recognition, even by a kindly word, a 
message of cheer showing that they 
belong not merely to the brotherhood 
of man but to the brotherhood of the 
community. 

In this corn belt Christmas usu- 
ally brings with it a mantle of snow; 
and to those who dwell in northern 
lands Christmas is associated not with 
ripe oranges and orange blossoms on 
the trees, nor with grass covering the 
valleys and hillsides, but with snow, 





children what Christmas means. Let 
uS encourage them to develop early 
in their own hearts the Christmas 
spirit, allowing them free scope to 
purchase with their own savings such 
gifts as they feel to be the best ex- 
pression of their feelings toward 
father and mother, brothers and sis- 
ters. In this way Christmas may be 
made the means of developing the 
larger life both in the old and the 
young, a means of character building 
which should not be neglected. 

The Father of all has been good 
during this last year to those people 
of the corn belt. Their harvests have 
been ample, the world has been will- 
ing to pay long prices for the prod- 
ucts of the farm. The future is very 
bright to us country folk, and let us 
manifest it by a broader conception of 
our duty to each other and to our 
fellowmen, whether they dwell in the 
country or the city, whether they be 
rich or poor, whether they be Chris- 
tian or heathen, whether they have 
the larger Christian hope or not. In 
no way can we better develop the 
larger Christian hope in the minds of 
those who have not shared it than to 
show by word and deed that we re- 
gard them as brother men entitled to 
share in the blessings of this world 
and the blessings of the world to come 
if they will. 

Let us lay aside the follies which 
sometimes accompany Christmas ob- 
servance, and endeavor to develop a 
true, broad spirit of Christmas in 
others by a broader manifestation of 
it in our own lives. If there is any 
class of people in this United States 
that are entitled to be genuinely happy 
of this Christmas-tide, it is the cit- 
izens of the corn belt. 
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with biting cold, with streams and 
lakes covered with a mirror of ice 
over which the merry skaters glide. 
To them it brings memories of blaz- 
ing hearthstones and merry family 
groups oblivious to the winter’s cold. 
Its associations are of peace and 
plenty, of good will and fellowship be- 
tween man and man, family and 
family. 

Let us therefore enter into the true 
spirit of Christmas. If there are 
strangers who have recently moved 
into the community, call on them. If 
we have it not in our hearts to tell 
them that Christ is risen indeed, let 
us give them to realize that if we 
are not brethren in the larger hope, 
still we are brethren and are looking 
forward with confidence and joy to 
the coming season with whatever 
measure of plenty the good Lord sees 
fit to bestow upon us. For while we 
may not be brethren in the large hope 
of the Christian, we are yet members 
of the great human family, held to- 
gether by ties which can not be 
sundered except with serious’ loss 
both to the high and the low, the 
rich and the poor. We shall all be 
better for this recognition of human 
fellowship, and by so doing shall 
build up that which is so much needed 
in these days, a distinctly rural civil- 
ization, a social life that does not be- 
long to the city but to the farm. 

Let us not forget the little ones. 
Let us not deny them presents; but 
with every gift let there be a token 
not merely of friendship but of fel- 
lowship. Let us put our hearts into 
our presents, tying them up, so to 
speak, with cords of love and of 
sympathy. Let us try to teach our 





THE SUPERIOR VALUE OF RICH LAND 


We have been greatly interested in 
looking over letters that have come 
to us in such abundance from tenants 
telling us just what they had made, 
and how, to discover “at those who 
have made money and are _ buying 
farms of their owm are on rich lands 
and often paying very high rent; 
while those who report little profit 
and have a discouraging time gener- 
ally live in a poor section of the coun- 
try, or on a worn out farm in a good 
section, or a farm lacking drainage 
and owned by some man who is not 
willing to put his farm into productive 
shape. 

The great Hugh Miller, of Scotland, 
somewhere in his biography (We have 
not seen it for fifty years) tells us of 
a discovery made when he was a clerk 
in a bank, to the effect that farmers 
who lived on rich lands, even though 
they paid high rents, had good credit 
at the bank, while farmers on poor 
lands, no matter how low the rent, 
had poor credit. 

The trouble was with the land and 
not with the farmer, except in so far 
as he was responsible for not select- 
ing rich land. Rich land can always 
pay the farmer more for the work 
tnat he puts on it than poor land can. 
The man who drives a good team gets 
more pay for his work than the man 
who drives a poor one. The man 
who cuts with a seven-foot mower 
gets more pay for his time than the 
man who uses a four-foot mower. 
‘ne man who plows corn with a good 
team and a good plow gets more pay 
for his work than the man who uses 
a poor one. On the same principle, 
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the man who cultivates land capable 
of producing sixty bushels of corn per 
acre in a good year gets twice the pay, 
and more, than the man gets who cul- 
tivates land capable of producing in 
the same year only thirty bushels. 

Then there is another feature. We 
once went with a very experienced 
farmer to see a piece of land which 
neither of us had ever seen before. 
As soon as he found that it was 
located in a rough portion of the 
country he turned back and remarked: 
“I don’t want to buy any’ land in this 
country; for, poor land, poor people.” 

Rich land means ordinarily good 
barns, good houses, good society, good 
people; while the slums of the country 
are usually found in the portions of 
the country where the land is poor. 
We say usually; it is not always the 
case. We remember once attending 
an institute in what was regarded as 
the poorest part of one of our western 
counties. It was an excellent insti- 
tute, attended by excellent people; in 
short, a colony of Danes, who having 
little money, purchased their land 
where best they could, and then by 
the excellence of their farming made 
it the most popular part of the county. 
These inferior lands well farmed have 
since been bringing better prices than 
the better lands owned by landlords 
and poorly farmed. 

Therefore, in buying land buy good 
land. We are often asked what we 
mean by good land. Our reply is: 
Land with a good soil, sufficiently roll- 
ing to drain well, or tile drain if need 
be, resting on a porous subsoil which 
allows the water to go down deep and 
yet not out of reach, and in a climate 
that has at least twenty inches: of 
annual rainfall, or, better, twenty-five 
to thirty-five inches. There is often 
good land with less rainfall than this, 
but it requires special culture, and we 
are talking now of farmers who are 
used to the methods of culture pre- 
vailing.in the humid sections. 

Good land of this kind will never 
be cheaper than now for any length 
of time. If in the corn and blue grass, 
the corn and clover, the corn and 
alfalfa, or the clover and spring wheat 
and oats country, it will increase as 
fast as population increases, which is 
about 2 per cent per annum. In the 
corn and alfalfa country it will in- 
crease much faster; and the better 
the land is naturally the faster it will 
increase in value. The men who came 
west of the Mississippi river thirty to 
forty years ago and bought wild 
prairie land at the highest prices then 
going, from twelve to fifteen dollars 
per acre, now have land worth from 
eighty to one hundred dollars; but the 
men who took inferior land worth 
three to four dollars because of its 
roughness, and ‘improved it, have 
farms that will now sell for fifty dol- 
lars an acre. In other words, the ad- 
vance on good land has been three 
times as rapid as that on the poor. 
This has been the history of the past; 
it will be the history of the future. 





BUYING CATALPA TREES. 


We have had a large number of let- 
ters from our readers all over the 
west wanting to know whether dif- 


ferent nursery firms are reliable, and 
whether they can be depended upon to 
furnish hardy catalpa; also how to 
distinguish the hardy varieties from 
the soft when the trees are one, two, 
or three years old. . 

We can not undertake to answer 
these questions, for the reason that 
we have no means of determining 
whether the catalpa trees which are 
being sold by various, nurseries and 
their agents are of the hardy variety 
or not. Neither are we able to tell 
from an examination of the tree when 
it is one or two years old. Possibly 
there are some experts who can dis- 
tinguish the varieties in the young 
trees, but it is almost impossible. 

The safe thing for our friends who 
wish to grow catalpas is to secure 
seed from trees which they know to 
be the hardy variety, and grow their 
own young trees from this seed. We 
have during the past few months pub- 
lished illustrations and given descrip- 
tions of the hardy and soft varieties, 
by the aid of which any of our readers 
can identify the hardy variety in the 
mature tree. On general principles 
we would say that it is better to de- 
lay a year in getting the grove started 
than to spend a lot of money for one 
or two-year-old trees unless it can he 
determined absolutely that they are 
of the hardy variety. 
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If one should run over the whole 
range of side lines connected! with 
farming in the state of Iowa it is 
doabtful if there is one more unique 
or unusual than deer farming. A good 
many men have a few deer, one or 
two or a half dozen in a private park, 
and several cities have nice little park 
herds, but so far as we know only 
one man in the state engages in the 
business of deer farming to any con- 
siderable extent. This man is John 
W. Griggs, of Hancock county, Iowa, 
whose experience in the business ex- 
tends over the past fifteen years. Mr. 
Griggs is an old settler and first vis- 
ited northern Iowa some forty odd 
years ago as a hunter and trapper. 
He has always been much interested 
in wild animals and a close student of 
their habits. Ever since he was a boy 
he has had a taste for handling and 
making pets of various animals, which 
has resulted in his farm park re- 
sembling a miniature zoological gar- 
den, with such animals as ‘deer, elk, 
wolves, rabbits, wild geese, and others, 
at one time or another. 

Some fifteen years ago Mr. Griggs 
secured two deer for his little house 
yard park. They proved to be nice 
pets, dainty and interesting, and ask- 
ing little in the way of care except 
a few ears of corn in winter and water 
and grass in summer. From this 
small start the herd rapidly increased, 
mostly through retaining the most de- 
sirable doe fawns, with a few added 
through purchase.” The herd now 
numbers close to 100 head and the 
deer park covers some twenty or more 
acres. 

Mr. Griggs is a man whom it 
is a pleasure to know—hospitable, 
courteous, a good sportsman, and a 
most interesting talker. Denied the 
advantages of an education, except for 
a few winters in the pioneer log school 
house, he has by close observation and 
reading acquired a fund of knowledge 
that, coupled with sound judgment, 
has made him successful, not alone 
in a material sense, but also in a 
larger and better and rarer way. In 
word and deed he is a disciple of the 
creed that man is not intended by his 
Maker to be always a plodder and a 
money grubber, but he is sometimes 
to get out in the open air and sun- 
shine and enjoy not alone the beauties 
of nature, but with rod and gun win 
from her bounteous hand an occa- 
sional choice tidbit that will be spiced 
with the excitement of the chase and 
sauced with an appetite whetted keen 
by healthful, invigorating sport. 
Arrived at an age where most men 
would stay in the harness and in the 
mad race for wealth and honor wear 
out before their time, or else move to 
town and rust out, Mr. Griggs does 
neither. He remains on the farm, and 
although no longer engaging actively 
in farming, yet with the deer and 
other stock keeps comfortably em- 
ployed and has ample time for other 
business and recreation. In the sea- 
son many a pleasant day is spent at 
the lake, where there is a cozy hunt- 
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er’s lodge. Other recreations suit 
other folks, and everybody to their 
taste, but recreation of some kind is 
necessary to the art of growing old 
gracefully. It has been truly said, a 
contented heart is a well spring of 
happiness. 

Various types of deer have been 
handled on this farm. Broadly speak- 
ing, the Virginia or White-tail deer 
is the common deer of the United 
States, but the White-tail deer em- 
braces several distinct types that dif- 
fer somewhat from each other in sev- 
eral points. These types seem to have 
been native to certain latitudes 
throughout the United States from the 
Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains. For 
instance, Mr. Griggs has in his herd 
two types of the northern or Minne- 
sota White-tail deer. One of these is 
a reddish and the other a dark color. 
The size does not differ much in these 
two types. This northern deer is the 
largest of the White-tail tribe, has 
coarse hair, short and strong legs, and 
a good body. The Virginia deer found 
in more southern latitudes, and com- 
mon to Iowa in the early days, is a 
somewhat smaller deer, finer haired, 
neater turned and finer boned. South 
of this latitude is what is known as 
the Arkansas deer, of the same gen- 
eral type and weight, but a little more 





leggy, with longer body and neck and 
a thin, fine coat of hair. Each type 
seems best adapted by its natural 
qualities for the latitude and climatic 
conditions in which it is originally 
found. 

Of the Black-tail deer there are two 
common types. The Columbia Black- 
tail is the larger and native to the 
western Pacific slope. The Mule 
Black-tail is native of the Rocky 
Mountain district and foot-hills up 
through British Columbia. This deer 
is by nature at home in the higher 
and drier climate. of the mountains 
and does not seem to do so well in 
Iowa. Mr. Griggs has had at one time 
or another all of these various types, 
and each has some good points. His 
herd now contains pure breds and 
cross-breds of most of these types, 
but his preference would be the Vir- 
ginia deer of the central states. The 
northern Minnesota deer is practically 
as successful, but the southern type 
does not stand our cold winters so 
well as its northern brothers. 


Deer in captivity, if properly 
handled, are hardy and very prolific. 
The rutting or mating season is in 
November, and the fawns are dropped 
in a little less than seven months, or 
in May and June. A doe breeds as a 
rule at about eighteen months of age, 
but early fawns that have been well 
handled sometimes breed at six 
months. The first time the does gen- 
erally have but one fawn, but after- 
wards they usually produce twins. 
Thirty breeding does in Mr. Griggs’ 
herd raise an average of fifty fawns a 
year. The fawns are spotted until 
fall, when the new coat of hair grows 
out. They require no attention when 
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young except to be left strictly alone 
with the does. 

The natural food of deer in the wild 
state is tender plants that grow in 
the woods, leaves and twigs, acorns 
and. other nuts, fruits and _ berries. 
When kept in a state of semi-domesti- 
cation, they eat weeds of most kinds, 
grass to some _ extent, especially 
alfalfa and clover, but not much tim- 
othy or blue grass, and coarse feeds 
such as oats straw, fodder, etc. They 
need a grove for shelter -and which 
will furnish leaves and twigs for food. 
The deer is a natural timber animal 
and timber conditions must be fur- 
nished for them. 

Grain must be fed during the winter 
season, and corn seems best adapted 
for this purpose. Also grain should 
be fed the breeding does in summer to 
keep up the milk flow if the fawns 
are to be pushed for the market. Deer 
do not require and will not eat a great 
deal of grain at any season, except 
for about five weeks in the fall, when 
they eat greedily and take on fat rap- 
idly. About the middle of November 
their appetite fails and they eat grain 
scantily during the winter, coming out 
in the spring thin but not unduly poor, 
regardless of the amount of feed pro- 
vided. This fattening up period just 
precedes the rutting or mating sea- 
son and is the season when the best 
venison is secured. In fact it is the 
only season when they are ordinarily 
killed for venison. 

Plenty of water must be provided in 
ummer, running water preferred. In 
winter no water is necessary so long 
as snow is on the ground, the deer 
eating this instead. 

A good fence is required, both 
strong and high, to keep in the deer 
and to keep out dogs and wolves. 
Mr. Griggs uses an eight-foot woven 
wire fence strung on heavy posts 
set reasonably close together. When 
frightened the deer run into the fence 
pellmell and it takes a well built 
fence to hold them. The fence item 
is perhaps the heaviest expense con- 
nected with the business. 

No shelter is required except a 
grove of trees. Sheds are not used. 
Deer have heavy coats of hair that 
are water-proof and afford ample pro- 
tection from cold if they can get out 
of the wind. A good grove is essen- 
tial to success with deer. Preferably 
it should be thick and have open 
ground around or through it. Small 
underbrush is soon cleared out by the 
browsing of the deer. Deer are ex- 
tremely hardy animals. They do not 
seem to be bothered with the dis- 
eases and parasites common to domes- 
tic animals. If given a little intelli- 
gent care they will practically raise 
themselves. New blood must be se- 
cured and in-breeding avoided if this 
natural hardiness is preserved. Mr. 
Griggs considers the purchase of a 
buck caught in the woods while 4 
fawn as the best method of securing 
new blood. Such a buck, if well de- 
veloped, would be cheaper at $100 
than a home-bred one at one-fourth 
to one-third that price. A good buck 
will take care of a dozen to fifteen 
does. They are usually sure and reg- 
ular breeders, barrenness being rare 
under conditions that approximate the 
wild life. ‘ 

Deer are not quite so large as the 
average layman expects. The bucks 
run from 150 to 300 pounds and the 
does from 120 to 175 pounds when 
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FEEDING ALONG THE LAKE, 











GENERAL VIEW OF PART OF HERD WITH WILLOW GROVE IN BACKGROUND. SHEDS SHOWN ARE NOT IN DEER PARK. 
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-The carcasses are thoroughly cooled 
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fully developed, which is at about for | 
years of age. The fawns at six 
months old, if dropped early and the 
does are well fed, weigh from seventy 
io ninety pounds. At eighteen months 

good doe should weigh 130 to 150 
pounds and a good buck 150 to 170 
pounds. When sold for venison the 
deer are shot, bled, and dressed. A 
dressed deer carcass carries head, 
skin, and legs, so the shrink is light. 
An eighty-pound fawn dresses about 
sixty-five pounds; a. 130-pound doe 
will dress over 100 pounds and a 170- 
pound buck about 140 pounds. 

There is some local demand for ven- 
ison, but Mr. Griggs ships practically 
all his surplus to the Chicago market. 


out, sewed in burlap and consigned 
direct to commission firms who con- 
tract for the entire shipment. The 
growing scarcity of venison and the 
stricter enforcement of game laws 
makes the demand unlimited and 
prices have been steadily advancing. 
The meat sells in the carcass at a 
price that nets the shipper about 23 
to 25 cents a pound. A buck carcass 
with exceptionally good head and 
antlers brings $5 premium. 

The game laws cause untold grief 





in most states. There is only a short 
season when deer can be killed and 
the number that can be killed by one 
person is limited. Most states forbid 
the shipping of venison outside the 
state and many forbid the sale of 
venison. Iowa, having no wild deer 
left, does not hamper the private 
owner, but compliance must be made 
with the shipping laws of other states 
if the product is sold outside the 
states. This can generally be _ ar- 
ranged through the game wardens and 
other officials, as many states have 
lately revised their game laws to en- 
courage private deer and elk owner- 
ship. Among such states are Illinois, 
Indiana, Minnesota, and Missouri. 
There is a good demand for deer for 
park purposes, but the prices do not 
average as high as when sold for veni- 
son, except for the fawns. Fawns at 
six months old bring about $20 each, 
while does and bucks sell at $25 to 
$35 as a rule. It is no small job to 
safely crate and ship a live deer. 
They are so timid and struggle so 
desperately for freedom that the dan- 
ger of self-injury is considerable. 
Deer are interesting and dainty 
creatures and a constant source of 
pleasure to the person who likes ani- 
mals. No matter how tame the does, 
the fawns are born with all the witd 
instincts of their untamed ancestors 
in the woods. Constant association 
with man, accompanied by regular 
feeding and care not to startle and 
alarm them, soon brings the boldest 
of them to eat from the hand and to 
follow their master all over the park. 
‘The bucks are not to be trusted, espe- 
cially during the mating season, and 
like bulls or other male stock, it is 
always the “gentle” one that has over- 
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DRESSED AND READY FOR THE MARKET. 


come his fear of man that becomes 
dangerous, and that, too, generally 
without an instant’s warning. Elk 
were formerly handled by Mr. Griggs, 
but the elk were disposed of in favor 
of deer. Elk are large animals, and 
eat nearly as much grain as a steer. 
Besides the market for park pur- 
poses or for venison is not so reliable, 
nor so profitable. The bull elk are 
dangerous at all seasons, but of course 
more so at mating time, while the 
cow elk are usually not dangerous ex- 
cept when the calves are young. 


Several conditions must be provided 
for successful deer farming. There 
must be an inclination for the work, 
a disposition to study and meet the 
natural requirements of deer, a pas- 
ture or park that will afford suitable 
feed and protection. Given these fun- 
damentals, a few head will rapidly 
multiply into a nice herd, and be not 
only a source of pleasure and interest 
but profitable as well. 

There is a certain per cent of loss, 
just as with other stock, from un- 
avoidabie causes. Sometimes 2 deer 
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a big white albino buck, with a 
did pair of antlers, successfully 
trated all efforts to get his ‘ph 
graph in spite of numerous trials 
a couple hours’ time devoted to 
especial object. 

The Department of Agriculture 
recently issued Farmers’ Bulletin 
330 on this subject of deer farmi 
It is a bulletin that should be secu: 
by anyone interested in this new < 
line of farming. Undoubtedly th 
are among our readers some who ha 
waste lani and other conditi 
adapted to deer farming who sho 
investigate the possibilities of | 
business. 





HARROWING WHEAT. 


A southern Iowa 
writes: 

“I drilled a field to wheat this fa 
and wish to seed to clover in th 
spring. At what time should _ th 
clover be sown? How should it 
covered, with a heavy or light haz 
row or a weeder? Should the field | 
harrowed the same way it is drilled 
or crosswise?” 

These questions can only be an 
swered satisfactorily by a man on th: 
ground. The object in harrowing th: 
wheat in the spring is to cover th 
clover seed and also cultivate’ th 
wheat. The clover shouid be sown 2 
early as the ground can be harrowed 
without injury to the wheat. Thi 
means that the ground must not be 
wet. The kind of harrow to use must 
depend upon the character of the soil 
and its condition. On very stitf 
ground it will be necessary to use a 
heavy harrow. On a lighter soil a 
weeder or light h2rrow will do the 


correspond< 

















WHITE OR : 


BiNO DOE AND TWO HANDSOME BUCKS, 


GROUP OF FAWNS—A RARE SIGHT. 


becomes frightened and becomes en- 
tangled in the fence and fatally 
injuerd. A doe may not get out of 
the way of a cross buck at feeding 
time, and the result is a stabbed doe 
that is pretty likely to die from the 
wound. There are several minor dis- 
eases that occasionally take toll from 
the flock. It is practically impossible 
to treat them when ailing because of 
their wildness. But if hardy stock is 
secured, natural conditions given, and 
in-breeding avoided, the percentage of 
loss is perhaps smaller than with any 
of the domestic animals. 

The accompanying photographs were 
secured on Mr. Griggs’ farm under 
great difficulties. While the deer per- 
mit their regular attendant to mingle 
with them rather freely, at the ap- 
proach of a stranger they literally 
“took to the woods” and the expres- 
sion “wild as a deer” took on a new 
meaning to the photographer. After 
several hours of careful work some 
of the “pets” permitted a closer ap- 
proach, but a considerable number of 
the herd do not appear in any of the 
views. The sight of the camera and 
tripod threw them into another panic, 
and a “snap-shot” hand camera only 
could be used. Moreover, the herd 
could only be coaxed into the open 
during the early morning or late even- 
ing at feeding time, when their appe- 
tites helped overcome their suspicion 
of the stranger. Such conditions 
make good sharp photos almost im- 
possible. The bucks are especially 
wild, and it was no small job to stalk 
| one and get a snap-shot, even when 

salt, the greatest temptation possible, 
| was employed. The pride of the herd, 











business. On a piece of gumbo land 
on which we had a good stand of 
wheat a few years since we started to 
cover the grass seed with a weeder, 
but found that it hardly made a mark. 
Then we tried a light harrow, with 
not much better results, and finally 
used the heaviest harrow on the farm. 
This did a good job, and we secure! 
a good stand of clover and timothy 
as well as a large crop of whe1! 
Whether it should be harrowed cro 
wise or with the drills depends ali»- 
gether upon the character of the sur 
face. Our correspondent alone can 
determine this, and he can determine 
it only by trial. 





SEEDING TO TIMOTHY AND 
CLOVER. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I want to seed twelve acres [fo 
clover and timothy next year. Can 
I put this ground in corn and seed 
when I plow the corn the last time? 
My reason for wishing to do this 
that the oats crop has been a failure 
here for two or three years.” 

Our correspondent can probably set 
a stand of clover and timothy by sow- 
ing it just before the last plowing 0! 
the corn. We do not consider this 
method advisable, however. It leav: 
a rough meadow and a uniform stan 
can not often be secured. Appanooss 
county is in southern Iowa. Why not 
grow corn on this field next year, sow 
winter wheat in the fall and early the 
next spring sow the clover and tim- 
othy, harrowing it in? Seeding for 
meadow in standing corn is a slip- 
shod way of doing things. 
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The local agricultural short course 
is the logical development of a com- 
bination of two ideas—the special 
train, which originated back in the 
early nineties, and the agricultural 
college short course for creamery 
operators and dairymen, which had its 
beginning a few years earlier. To the 
best of our knowledge the _ special 
agricultural train idea was born from 
a desire on the part of the Rock 
Island railroad to develop the dairy 
industry along its line from Des 
Moines north to Ruthven. In consult- 
ing with the editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer as to the best way to do this 
someone suggested holding a series of 
meetings at the towns along the line. 
State. Dairy Commissionér Boardman 
was called in, and it was finally de- 
cided by Superintendent Given and 
District Freight Agent Phillips that 
they would take a special car for the 
convenience of the speakers and haul 
it fpom one town to the other, holding 
one meeting in the morning, moving to 
the next town for an afternoon meet- 
ing, and to a third town for an even- 
ing meeting. The speakers were State 
Dairy Commissioner Boardman, ‘he 
editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, the asso- 
ciate editor, and Mr. Phillips. The 
meetings were billed in advance, and 
were held either in the town hall, 
where one was available, or in the car 
when necessary. As a result a num- 
ber of creameries were started along 
the road, and the experiment was a 
success. 

Some years afterward when it was 
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IN IOWA 


determined to make a_ systematic 
effort to improve Iowa corn and when 
Professor Holden had been brought 
over from Illinois, the editor of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer one day called upon 
Superintendent Given to secure some 
information concerning certain phases 
of the railroad question which was 
then before the people. While, there 
the talk turned on matters agricul- 
tural and upon the corn propaganda 
which was being carried on by the 
agricultural and daily press, the grain 
dealers, and others. Within a few 
minutes after Mr. Wallace had re- 
turned to his office Mr. Given called 
him over the telephone, and said: 
“Why couldn’t we give this corn 
movement a boost by running a special 
car along our line and giving Holden 
a chance to talk to the farmers at the 
different towns?” 

Mr. Wallace replied that that was 
a capital idea, and told him to go 
ahead and count on him for whatever 
help he could give. Mr. Given went 
ahead. He soon found, however, that 
the single car was impracticable; not 
enough territory could be covered in 
the limited time. So the Rock Island 
arranged for a special train. Readers 
of the Farmer know the rest of the 
story. And they know of the good 
roads trains which followed a few 
years later. 

The agricultural college short course 
originated, we believe, at the Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural College, under the 
leadership of Professor Henry. The 
first short course was for creamery 


operators who wanted to learn by 
practice how to operate the Babcock 
test, invented by Dr. Babcock, of the 
Wisconsin station. It rapidly de- 
veloped into a general course of in- 
struction in creamery operation, then 
in dairying, and then in general agri- 
culture, with especial reference to 
judging live stock, corn, etc. Other 
colleges. soon caught the idea, and for 
several years these short courses have 
been held regularly at all the princi- 
pal western agricultural colleges. At 


each of these short courses the at- 
tendance runs from five hundred to 
fifteen hundred during the ten days to 
two weeks the course lasts. 

The presence of practical farmers 
of all ages, from boys of fifteen or six- 
teen to old men of sixty, at these short 
courses started a new-train of ideas 
in tne brains of thoughtful men. 
| Their thoughts ran something like 











STUDENTS IN SHORT COURSE AT STORM LAKE. 








this: “We have here an expensive 
plant which has cost the people of 
the state hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. We have a corps of pro- 
fessors and instructors to teach the 
science of agriculture. We have an 
expensive equipment. But we have 
not been making very many farmers. 
Only a handful of boys are taking the 
agricultural course, and but a small 
fraction of these ever go back to the 
farm; they become teachers or go into 
commercial agricultural pursuits. But 





STOCK JUDGING AT MT. PLEASANT. 


this short course is the real thing. It 
is touching the right spot. Practical 
farmers come here, get some informa- 
tion in the short time that helps them 
do better farming, live better, and 
make more money. But there are 
about two hundred and _ twenty-five 
thousand farmers in Iowa and less 
than one thousand of them are here. 
At this rate it will take two hundred 
and twenty-five years to get around 
if every man takes his turn. That is 
too slow. Why can’t we take this in- 
struction closer to the farmer? Why 
can’t we have more than one short 
course?” 

And the result was the local short 
course in Iowa. 

Ten of these local agricultural short 
courses were held in Iowa last year. 
It is difficult to secure an accurate 
record of the actual attendance, but 
from the best information at hand 
we have compiled the following table 
of the number regularly enrolled at 
each point: 


Town. ® Men. Women. 
DUMINOOE - 5.500006 0000560604REE 179 
Hed Oak ..000080600000e800 40 
Mt. Pleasant cccossccces 9% 29 
COTTIER FOE OEE 121 
Spencer ss a hdd ewan aia aaa 90 
Storm Lake ....ccccce.e 141 47 
Manchester ..ccccescccscskts 72 
Marshalltown ...........103 58 
New Providence ........ 43 60 
TE, 0.6.6 tdsiceseridcceee 190 


A total of over sixteen hundred and 
fifty men and nearly nine hundred 
women. Rather encouraging for a be- 
ginning, isn’t it? During the present 
winter there will be twelve or four- 
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SHORT COURSE STUDENTS AT NEWTON. 


teen short courses held in the state, | The state pays the salaries of the | college for giving a few young men In most of the states of the corn 
and the attendance will no doubt be | extension staff and the community in | each year a thorough training in scien- belt we are reaching a crisis in our 
largely increased. The first time a | which the short course is held is re- tific agriculture. It should be equally educational affairs. We have been 
local short course is held a_ large | quired to pay their actual expenses | liberal in sending the best it can to spending vast sums to build up a few 
number of the farmers of the com- while conducting the work. The com- the different counties and thus raising great state educational institutions, 
munity are rather suspicious. It is | munity is also required to furnish the | the general standard of farming. | agricultural colleges, universities, and 
new to them. They wait and see. rooms in which the work is done and Short courses should be established normal schools. As the attendance 
Instead of enrolling regularly and at- raise the money needed for premiums | as permanent institutions. Those wao | has increased at these institutions 
tending every class they visit a day | and for defraying the other expenses. | attend one year should have more ad- | more and more money has been 
or two. But it does not take them Heretofore arrangements have been 
long to see the value of the work to | made with local breeders for the use 
them, and the next year their ar- | of improved stock for the stock judg- 
Tangements are made to attend regu- ing classes. This year the short 
larly. course corps of instructors are carry- 
Several years will be required to | ing with them a car of live stock of 
get the local short course on the right | the sort best adapted to the work. 
basis. The first one in a community What of the future? The answer 
is simply an eye-opener. People must | will be unanimous from those who 
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come to appreciate the fact that it is | know what the short course is and | vanced work the next. needed. At the same time the stand- 
an educational institution, not simpiy | what it does. The state must spend Let not the young men think that ard of admission has been raised. The 
a corn and stock show. They must some money to put the work on a bet- these short courses will give them all boy can no longer go to the college 
come with the purpose of devoting | ter basis and the communities which they need in the way of agricultural | or university from the country or the 
their time to -solid study, not to want short courses must provide bet- | education. The real mission of the | grade _ school. He must first go 
standing around visiting and looking | ter facilities. The state should pro- | short course is to teach the men who | throughethe city high school, requir- 


at the exhibits. Suitable buildings | vide for this work in such a way that | are past school age, who are bearing | ing four years. Another four years 
must be provided in which to hold eventually every county which meets the burden now, and who can spare | are required at the college or univer- 
the classes, audience rooms for the the necessary requirements can have | only a few days each year to extend sity. The number of farm boys who 
lectures, etc. Good live stock must at least one short course during the | their knowledge in this way. But the | can do this is astonishingly small, an 








be secured for demonstration pur- | year. These requirements should in- | short course will help the young men | of those who can and do by far tl 
poses. clude permanent buildings of the sort | in giving them a taste of the vast | greater number are effectually weaned 
Under the present system the short best adapted to the work. The state | store of knowledge to be gained and | away from the farm before they are 
course work is under the extension | has been most liberal in providing an | applied on the farm, and it should | through. Some way must be devised 
department of the agricultural eollege. | expensive plant at the agricultural | stimulate them to get more. to bridge the chasm -between the 


country school and the college. 

In future issues we expect to give 
some attention to this general subject. 
In the meantime here are some ques- 
tions which are worthy of some 
thought by the people and by the 
members of our legislative bodies: Is 
it not time we stopped spending prac- 
tically all of our educational funds in 
still further building up two or three 
great institutions to educate the 
favored few until we first put them 
within the reach of the many? Is 
it not better for the state to first 
spend its money in raising the gen- 
erai average of intelligence and 
knowledge by taking instruction so 
close to the farm that it can be 
reached by every boy who has any 
sfiap in him? Is not our educational 
system getting top-heavy? 

Judge Deemer, of the Supreme Court, 
in an address before the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers recently, said that 

“Axe . -4 only 3 per cent of the boys and girls 

Se ee = bea ee . get the benefit of the college and uni- 
rs ae ee ee 7 versity and that he believed in giving 
the remaining 97 per cent an oppor- 

tunity. We agree with him. 
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Teaching Agriculture in Public Schools 


BY. PROF. W. J. SPILLMAN, 
Agriculturist U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





For the past generation the question 
of teaching agriculture in the rural 
schools has been agitated and reso- 
lutions favorable to it have 
passed by farmers’ organizations of al! 
kinds. Strangely enough, when the 
attempt has been made to teach agri- 
culture frequently the farmers them- 
selves have resented the efforts. It 
is not strange that such should be 
the case. In the first place, the farm- 
ers, and usually their children know 
more about farming than do the teach- 
ers, hence the result of the attempt 
has been met with more or less ridi- 
cule. Again, the attempt to use the 
text book method in teaching the sub- 
ject has taken from it its vitality, and 
instead of making it the most inter- 
esting of all studies—as it really is—- 
it has been made perfunctory and life- 
less. It is only natural that these 
difficulties should be met with in the 
attempt to introduce not only a new 
subject but a new type of subject into 
our elementary schools. 

We have had_ several hundred 
years’ experience in teaching the 
classic languages, modern language, 
and mathematics. Methods of teach- 
ing them have been evolved whereby 
the highest pedagogic value can be 
obtained from their study. By that 
I mean that we know how to get the 
intellectual effort out of the student, 
by means of these studies, which is 
required for the development of in- 
tellectual ability. The sciences, such, 
for instance, as chemistry, botany, 
zoology, and physiology, have been 
generally taught in our schools only 
for about half a century. Fairly sat- 
isfactory methods of teaching them 
have been evolved, but there is still 
some question in the minds of many 
thinking men whether we have yet 
learned how to get the full pedagogic 
value of these studies. On the other 
hand, the teaching of agriculture, ex- 
cept in the colleges, is a new thing. 
It requires methods differing widely 
from those of the sciences above men- 
tioned, and a great deal remains to be 
done before we shall learn how to 
get the full value of this new type of 
educational work. 

That agriculture has a pedagogic 
value admits of no question. Further, 
I assert that when it is properly 
taught I believe it has higher peda- 
gogic value than any subject now 
taught in our schools. If this is not 
true, will someone please explain to 
me why the 40 per cent of our popula- 
tion which live on the farm and which 
has miserably poor schools, speaking 
in a general way, compared with the 
schools available to those who live in 
the city, furnishes 70 per cent of the 
leaders in every line of endeavor in 
this country. I believe that the op- 
portunity of putting responsibility on 
the children which exists on the farm 
is by all means the most important 
single item in the development of in- 
tellectual ability, character, and effi- 
ciency, and that it is this more than 
anything else that accounts for the 
fact that so many of our leaders come 
from the farm. A case in point: In 
the school garden work in Washing- 
ton, D. C., two little boys, six and 
eight years of age respectively, moved 
to the city and entered upon this 
work, coming from the hills of Vir- 
ginia where school facilities are by no 
means what they are supposed to be 
in this city. The teacher having 
charge of the school garden work told 
me that in laying out the small plats 
7x10 feet for the individual gardens 
of the pupils she had found great dif- 
ficulty in teaching city children twelve 
to fifteen years of age how to lay out 
the plats of the proper shape and size 
with the proper alleys between them. 
She found, to her surprise, that when 
she put the six-year-old country boy— 
and the eight-year-old boy was even 
better—in charge of a squad of city 
boys twice his own age and explained 
to him the work to be done, when she 
returned from starting another group 
to work she would find the first group 
doing the work properly under the 
direction of the little boy. She was 
unable to comprehend the reason for 


this. The small boy had never seen 
plats laid off before in his life. She 
asked me to explain it to her. I said 


been. 





it was due to the superior pedagogic 
advantages the little boy had enjoyed. 
“That is impossible,” said Miss Sipe. 
“These boys have only attended school 
in a little log cabin in the hills, and 
the smallest one has been to school 
only one year.” “That has nothing to 
do with the case,” I replied. “These 
boys were brought up on the farm 
where there was opportunity to put 
responsibility on them, and_ they 
learned how to do things.” I believe 
this is the secret of the value of farm 
life in training young men. 

Unfortunately, after maturity is 
reached the average farm does not 
furnish further opportunity for de- 
velopment for the young man. It is 
only on the exceptional farm, where 
the farmer himself is a thorough stu- 
dent, that this opportunity exists be- 
yond the stage of childhood. 

Can we teach agriculture in such a 
way as to secure the pedagogic ad- 
vantages which come from life on the 
well conducted farm? I believe we 
can. We must all admit, however, 
that we are only on the threshold of 
the development of a method where- 
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by the full educational value of farm 
work can be utilized in our schools. I 
have worked out in more or less de- 
tail a scheme for high school work 
which fully utilizes the farm as an 
educational factor, but of this I can 
not speak at the present time because 
I want to deal more particularly with 
the teaching of agriculture in schools 
below high school grade. 

First, it is my opinion that to at- 
tempt to teach agriculture in the rural 
schools by means of a text book will 
be found to be unsatisfactory. In fact, 
it has been found to be so practically 
wherever it has been tried. No 
teacher can put life into a subject 
taught from a text book unless she 
knows more about it than the text 
gives, and also unless she knows more 
than her pupils. Neither do I believe 
that we may hope to employ as teach- 
ers in the rural schools people who 
know more of agriculture than the 
farmers and their children. Those 
who do know enough to teach the 
subject can command salaries the 
rural districts can not pay. It is true 
that the combined rural school will 
partially remove this difficulty and 
enable the rural districts to employ 
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Sonehene competent to teach agricul- 
ure. 

But there is another way by which 
the work may be done. Let us assume 
that the teacher does not know agri- 
culture and can not teach agriculture. 
This does not mean that the teacher 
can not study agriculture, and the 
method which I propose is for the 
teacher to study agriculture along 
with her pupils—not by means of a 
text book, for I do not mean that the 
teacher and the pupils are to study 
books about agriculture but that they 
are to study agriculture itself as it 
exists in the community. Much of 
the work can be done in connection 
with other studies. For instance, the 
essays to be written by the pupils may 
relate to farm matters. Suppose a 
boy lives on a farm where strawber- 
ries are grown for market. What 
more interesting theme for an essay 
than “Harvesting and Marketing the 
Strawberry Crop;” or “Varieties of 
Strawberries, and Their Character- 
istics;” or “The Effect of Cross- 
Pollination on Different Varieties of 
Strawberries, and the Varieties to 
Use;” or “How to Propagate Straw- 
berries.” Suppose the community is 
one in which potatoes are grewn for 
market. Let the child write on “How 
We Fight Blight and Potato Beetles;” 
“Selecting Seed Potatoes;” “Planting 
Potatoes;” “Cultivation of Potatoes;” 
“Harvesting Potatoes;” “Grading 
Market Potatoes,” etc., and so on. 

Let us place in the hands of the 
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teacher a maniial directing her how to 
study agriculture with her pupils bo‘h 
in connection with the other subjects 
taught and as a separate study. The 
separate study of agriculture should, 
of course, be confined to the upper 
classes. Let us see some of the 
things that may be done. Have the 
pupils, under the supervision of the 
teacher, make a map of the school 
district. Let each pupil insert on this 
map the road by which he comes to 
school, then let him insert his own 
farm, and if any farms are not repre- 
sented by pupils in school let some 
neighboring boy who is in school get 
the details concerning the farm for 
this map. When the facts are at 
hand find what percentage of the 
acreage of the district is in cultiva- 
tion. Find out why more of it is not 
in cultivation in case the percentage 
is small. Indicate on the map 
streams, rocky hillsides, and other 
classes of land not suitable for farm- 
ing. Indicate the forest land. Take 
an acre of forest, if there be such, 
near the school; determine the 
amount of timber on it; ascertain how 
long it took to grow that timber; from 
this ascertain how much timber is 
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grown in a year; what is the value 
of a year’s growth; what income 
would it pay on an acre if the year’s 
growth were converted into cash. 
Find how many acres of corn, wheat, 
oats, and other crops are grown in 
the district; what per cent of the 
cultivated land is in each of these 
crops; what is the average yield of 
each crop in the district and the 
average value of the acre product; 
which of the crops returns the great- 
est-acre value annually; why are the 
less profitable crops grown; why not 
more of the more profitable; what 
use is made of each of the crops 
grown. What products are sold by 
farmers in the district. What methods 
are used for keeping up the fertility 
of the land, and so on for a large 
number of questions which can he 
studied in connection with the subject 
ot geography. 

Taking up agriculture more direct- 
ly, let the teacher read a good bulle- 
tin on the selection of seed corn. Get 
as many copies of this bulletin as 
there are pupils in the upper classes 
and let them study the same subject. 
Then let the teacher take the pupils 
to a near-by corn field and let both 
teacher and pupil learn by practice 
how to select suitable seed. Then 
have each pupil select seed on his 
home farm for the next year’s plant- 
ing. Within a year or two this will 
begin to have effect on the yield of 
corn, and the farmers themselves will 
begin to be interested. They will see 
that their children are getting some- 
thing practical at school, and they 
will become willing to furnish facili- 
ties for this study. Let the pupils 


. learn how to test seed corn at school, 


then let them test their own seed corn 
at home. 

In communities where potatoes are 
grown the teacher may take a class 
to a potato field. Harvest, say, a hun- 
dred hills of potatoes, and saye those 
for seed that have, say, six merchant- 
able potatoes in the hill. Having 
shown how this is done, have the 
pupils harvest seed potatoes at home 
in this manner. In a few years the 
yield of potatoes, where no seed 
selection has previously been done, 
can be almost doubled by seed selec- 
tion. If it is possible to maintain a 
standard higher than six merchant- 
able tubers to the hill by all means 
do so. Have the pupils keep a record 
of the standard hills found per hun- 
dred hills in the first selection. The 
next year they will find a larger num- 
ber of standard hills, unless the sea- 
son is very unfavorable.” Have them 
make a record cf this number, too. 
A comparison of one year’s figures 
with the previous year’s will give a 
concrete illustration of the effect of 
selection in bringing up the standard 
of potatoes. 

Take the pupils to a nearby oat 
field. Drop a barrel hoop over the 
tops of the growing grain, count the 
number of stalks inside the hoop, and 
determine the per cent of smutted 
heads. Do this in several places in 
the field and take averages. Calculate 
the percentage of loss in the crop 
from smut. Then read a bulletin on 
how to prevent oat smut. 

It is easily seen that there is an 
indefinite list of subjects that may be 
taken up in this way, and the result 
of such study can not fail to have an 
important effect on farm practice in 
the community. I believe that if agri- 
culture is ever successfully taught in 
our rural schools, especially the 
smaller schools where teachers well 
educated in agriculture can not be 
employed, it will have to be done as 
outlined above. In reality, it will not 
be taught—it will be studied; and 
this, it seems to me, is the better 
thing to do. 





WEED SEED IN MANURE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“One of my neighbors has fed cattle 
for three years. His cattle have had 
cockleburs in their hair. Now he will 
furnish a man-to help haul that ma- 
nure away if I will haul it. Will 
those burs grow, or has the steam 
and heat of the manure killed the 
seed?” 

This is a question we can not an- 
swer. If there are many cockleburs 
in the manure we would pick 
out a few and test them for vitality 
by trying to sprout them in a box 
in tHe house. In the horse manure, 
which heats considerably more, the 
vitality of most seeds is destroyed in 
six months to a year. The cocklebur 
is protected by a very firm seed coat 
and is also a hardy seed. 
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For several winters we had fed the 
birds in the trees of our yard, but 
had never attempted to coax them to 
the window where we could look into 
their eyes, and they into ours. The 


forming of this more intimate ac- 
quaintance was the special task set 
for one winter. 

At a south window we built a plat- 
form about three feet long, two feet 
wide, and on a level with the window- 
sill. 

At the foot of the yard about 
seventy-five feet from the window 
stood a row of trees where wood- 
peckers, chickadees, nuthatches, and 
brown creepers searched for the tid- 
bits which constitute their winter food 

insect eggs and larvae. Here also 
in former winters the loud call of the 
tiicker was occasionally heard, as well 
as the harsh scream of the bluejay. 

The problem was to coax the birds 
from this natural feeding ground, 
where they were accustomed to ap- 
pear with more or less regularity, to 
the window table. 

First of all, suet was tied to a 
branch of one of the t ees. This, all 
the birds except the flicker and jay 
were not long in finding. When their 
visits became regular, so that they 
were evidently depending upon the 
food provided, a small tree about 
three inches in diameter, ten _ feet 
high, and with a fine branching top, 
was tied to a sawbuck for support, 


‘and placed about ten feet from the 


tree where the suet was tied. The 
suet was then changed from the large 
tree to the small one, and soon the 
birds, especially chickadees and wood- 
peckers, were making regular visits 
to the new larder. Every few days 
the improvised tree was moved a few 
feet nearer the window, care being 
taken to make the changes on cold 
and stormy days when birds venture 
farther than at other times for needed 
food. 

In about two weeks the tree was 
standing within about six feet of the 
window shelf and receiving regular 
visits from the birds. The suet was 
then taken from the movable tree anil 
a large white chunk placed upon the 
shelf. Broken nuts, of which chick- 
adees are very fond, were also 
scattered upon the new table. 

When the birds missed the suet 
from the tree they seemed surprise, 
disappointed, and somewhat sus- 
picious. The chickadees were the 
first to venture on the table, but only 
to snatch up a bit of nut and make 
off with it to some safe retreat where 
tuey could eat at leisure. 


COAXING BIRDS TO MY WINDOW 


BY CRAIG S. THOMS. 








THE CHICKADEE FINDS A BREAKFAST ON 






«The male downy descended from 
the improvised tree to the supporting 
leg of the window shelf and made his 
way quietly up until his head rose 
above the table. His black’ eyes 
flashed both fear and determination. 
He had been feasted on suet too long 
to abandon it and go back to the old 
way of hunting meals bit by bit in the 
dead of winter, especially when a big 
chunk of his favorite food fresh from 
the market was in full view. 

Through the window he surveyed 
carefully the inside of the house, but 




















THE MOVABLE TREE, 
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seeing nothing that threatened dan- 
ger to innocent birds, he ventured 
upon the table,and hopped in the 
awkward way of woodpeckers directly 
to the suet. At first he took about 
two looks into the house for every 
peck at the food; but as the taste 
stimulated his appetite and allayed 
his fears, he forgot his new situation 
and made a good meal. After this 
first successful venture both male and 
female dined regularly. 

The hairy woodpecker was more 
wary than the downy. He seemed to 
be greatly exercised over the fact that 
suet was to be found only on the win- 
dow shelf, and evidently suspected 
some trap. He flew from the movai'e 
tree to a post, then to a lattice fence, 
then to a near-by linden, from each 
place keeping a sharp lookout and 
uttering vigorous, clicking notes of 
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THE DOWNEY WOODPECKER IS ‘ 


FOND OF SUET. 
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alarm. With curious apprehension he 
watched the operations of chickadees 
and downies, and gained confidence 
when he saw no harm befail them. 
The hairy woodpecker is a bird of sur- 
prises; he changes his mind quickly. 
Although from his actions we felt sure 
that it would be several days before 
his suspicions were allayed, without 
warning and with utmost boldness } 
flew directly to the table, clicking d 
fiance to all who might interfere. We 
could hear his heavy thumping peck 
until he had made a good, square 
meat. 

It was not long before downies, 
hairies, and chickadees came daily for 
food, and were as much at home upon 
the window table as upon the tree. 

If nuts were broken into fine pieces 
the chickadees remained to gather up 
the tiny bits in perfect contentment; 
but with pieces of considerable siz: 
they would fly to the tree, place the 
food under one tiny foot, and eat it in 
dainty bits. Two chickadees—evi- 
dently a pair—nearly always came to- 
gether, and preferred to come in the 
afternoon when the sun had rounded 
a wing of the house and shone full 
into the cozy corner. 

Seldom an hour in the day passed 
without the presence of the downies. 
Though a pair did not always come 
together, when either male or female 
was present the other was never far 
away. These birds evidently recog- 
nize pre-emption rights, for, as occa- 
sionally happened, when a new downy 
appeared on the scene he was set upon 
by both male and female and driven 
off. The downies more than other 
birds seemed to depend on the suet 
for food. They would feed at the 
table, then cling to the lee side of a 
near-by tree until hungry, then feed 
again, and so on for hours. 

The hairies also were male and 
female, and, like the downies, they 
had occasional experiences of driving 
off interlopers. On such occasions the 
whole neighborhood was apprised of 
the fact that there was trouble in 
birddom, for their strong, clicking 
notes were uttered with special in- 
tensity by each in turn, and some- 
times by all together—a veritable bat- 
tery of sound. 

The males, both of downy and 
hairy, are boldest in coming to dan- 
gerous places for food, just as the 
females are boldest in defense of their 
young—a fact not specially compli- 
mentary to masculine courage. 

When the movable tree was about 
half way to the window table, a single 
nuthatch visited it a few times, but 
not afterwards. These birds, like the 
chickadees, are fondest of nuts, and 
the suet did not prove sufficiently 
tempting. 

To the movable tree a food box was 
attached, but had fallen into disuse. 
One day, when the tree had reached 
its destination, I was surprised ro 
see a brown creeper come to _ this 
empty box, patiently pick the tiny 
crumbs from every crack and corner 
with its slender, curved bill, and then, 
while sitting on the bottom of the box, 
deliberately take a good nap. This 
bird came only at long intervals, and 
with no apparent regularity. On one 
occasion he was driven away by the 
chickadees, evidently more in sport 
than in malice. 

Although during former winters 
plenty of bluejays had been present 
at our food boxes, eating much and 
hiding more, and driving all other 
birds before them, during the winter 
of 1905-6 not one of these blue-coated 
rogues was to be seen. Evidently the 
supply of their staple food was short. 
I do not know what it could have 
been—since they eat nearly every- 
thing—unless it was wild grapes. Dur- 
ing 1904-5 in the same locality the 
wild grape crop was unusually abund- 
ant, and not only bluejays, but also 
flickers, robins, and bluebirds' re- 
mained all winter, though the weather 
was bitterly cold. This fact would 
lead one to think that the clinging 
clusters of wild grapes form the staple 
food of not a few birds in the cold 
months. 

About a winter food table for birds 
one notices strange actions both of 
courtesy and discourtesy. The male 
downy and hairy occasionally mak» 
attacks upon their respective females 
and drive them away; yet by coming 
in pairs they give evidence of being 
mated in winter as well as in sum- 
mer. Though the table was large 
enough to accommodate a dozen birds, 
none of the birds mentioned would 
eat except singly. One always 
waited for its mate to finish. This 
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courtesy is especially delightful in the 
chickadees. While one is at the table 
the other perches on the tree, twitter- 
ing pleasantly, as though saying, 
“Don’t hurry, I can wait.” 

Indeed, among ail the birds of my 
acquaintance there are no others 
which three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year are more charming 
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The business of profitable hog 
breeding and feeding, like many an- 
other business, depends a good deal 
on environment, a man’s liking for the 
occupation, and his willingness to 
keep everlastingly at it. He must re- 
member also that eternal vigilance is 
the price of victory in the hog busi- 
ness as well as any other. 

My introduction to the business 
took place over thirty years ago in 
Dakota, where as a boy I used to herd 
hogs during the spring and fore part 
of the summer along a small stream, 
where they lived on clams and wild 
artichokes. In the fall they gleaned 
the wheat fields and were finished up 
with a little corn. Before the hogs 
had much corn they had developed 
large frames, carrying considerable 
flesh, and all they needed was a little 
corn to finish them. Hog cholera was 
unknown then, and I don’t know but 
some of my hogs’ freedom from chol- 
era in Iowa may be attributable to the 
early experience in Dakota. We are 
told that a man can lose every fourth 
crop of hogs and still make money in 
the business. This may be true, but 
I don’t care to do business that way 
on account of having to stock up with 
hogs of whose breeding and feeding 
I know nothing. 

The most essential part of hog rais- 
ing is the preservation of your orig- 
inal stock; and one of the essentials 
in their preservation is in having them 
live as close to nature as possible. 
Teach them to depend on themselves 
to a great extent. Compel them to 
take exercise if they will not any 
other way. I fed my hogs their grain 
ration all one winter on a clover field 
over a half mile from their sleeping 
quarters in order that they might be 
forced to take exercise. They also 
made good use of the clover field. 
Hogs, like human beings, to their 
detriment, want to take the world as 
easily as possible. The trait is all 
right in the hog at the fattening time, 
but not a good one in the breeding 
herd or growing shoats; therefore, the 
matter of exercise becomes quite im- 
portant, because with it and proper 
food we can be quite well assured of 
no trouble in farrowing time. The 
hogs’ sleeping quarters should be well 
ventilated and without drafts, a 
place where the sun can shine a good 
part of the day. 

Give hogs a good bed to lie in—not 
on. When you change bedding in their 
sleeping quarters, which ought to be 








THE HEAVY HOGS AND BROOD SOWS. 


than the chickadees. In the coldest 
day of winter a glint of sunshine 
elicits from them some cheery, tink- 
ling note; no day is raw or bleak 
enough to becloud their spirit; none 
wet enough to dampen their joy of 
living; spring is all athrill in their 
breasts before a drop of sap has 
stirred. 
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Profitable Hog Breeding and Feeding 


BY R. M. GUNN. 
SUESCOTUUC TOUESEOEOT ARETE TVET OMEGA OGG ESOS 39 


done once a week, put in fully a foot 
deep of as clean dry straw as you can 
get. Hogs will not pile up when they 
have a clean dry bed to lie in. Many 
people economize by making their hog 
house floor up a foot or so. from the 
ground so it will not rot out so soon, 
and lose eriough hog flesh every winter 
to buy a new floor. Either give your 
hogs a dirt floor, a plank floor on the 
ground, or else a ‘cement floor; but 
whatever it is, bed it, and bed it well. 





When farrowing time comes the 
sow should be placed in a pen not 
overly bedded but sufficient tu make 
a good nest. She should have a day 
or two to become acquainted with her 
surroundings before her pigs are born. 
Having been fed properly before far- 
rowing, she will not stir much for 
several hours afterwards, and should 
not be disturbed for any feed for 
twenty-four hours. Fresh water should 
be placed so she can get it at any 
time. After twenty-four hours she 
should have a light warm slop and 
gradually be put on feed again, taking 
at least a week to get her back on 
full feed. Putting her on full feed 
too soon will many times cause more 
milk to be supplied than the pigs re- 
quire at this time, and results in a 
fevered udder, which produces scours 
in the pigs, and a caked udder follows, 
which is so painful that she will not 
dllow the pigs to suckle. The sow 
should be fed a ration to produce milk, 
not neglecting to see that she is kept 
well up in flesh herself. 

For her slop ration give her ground 
oats and flour middlings, equal parts, 
with abovt a fourth as much oil meal. 
If you have skimmed milk, the oats 
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THE HAIRY WOODPECKER IS MORE WARY AT 
THE WINDOW THAN THE DOWNEY. 


The feed of the brood sow while 
earrying her young should contain 
considerable flesh and bone-forming 
material; however, the sow can stand 
more corn during the cold season than 
in warm weather. As the protein, or 
flesh-forming part of her feed, I use 
whatever I can get the cheapest. I 
like oats quite well; it balances corn. 
In fact, as good hogs as I ever saw 
grown one yéar after another were 
allowed to pick over the manure from 
a stable where oats were freely fed. 
Tankage is good, oil meal, middlings, 
clover or alfalfa; the main thing is to 
feed something of a protein and bone- 
making nature. If due precaution 
is taken in the future mother’s feed 
little trouble may be expected at far- 
rowing time. . 








or middlings might be taken out. Ten 
per cent of tankage could be added to 
either ration, providing the sow is 
given what corn she will clean up 
twice a day. 

When the pigs are a week or ten 
days old, pick out four or five sows 
of equa! size whose pigs are nearly 
the same age and put them in a larger 
pen. This makes room for more sows 
in the single pens and gives your pigs 


more exercise, which they must have 


if they are to avoid the thumps. 

They must be made to exercise in 
some way or they will be inclined to 
lie in their nest too much, and the 
result will be a gradual fattening 
around the lungs and heart, causing 
what is known as the thumps. 

The larger pen should be arranged 
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so the sows and pigs can go out in 
fine weather, and it should also have 
a part partitioned off by a creep so 
when the pigs get to be about three 
weeks old there may be « little shelled 
corn scattered around where the old 
hogs can not reach it; also it makes 
a place for a low trough where a little 
fresh skim-milk or slop may be put 
so that*weaning may be gradual. The 
milk or slop in this trough should 
never become sour or stale. Shove 
the trough out under the creep and let 
the old hogs finish up what the pigs 
leave. A ycung pig should never hav 
sour feed. In a short time the pigs 
will become accustomed to coming to 
their trough and will readily clean up 
what you give them. From then on 
it is is only a matter of proper feed- 
ing. Feed enough. Don’t overfeed. 
At about six weeks of age the pigs 
from four or five of these pens may 
be put together and given a pasture 
of clover or alfalfa or short blue grass, 
being sure to still house and bed them 
well. Have a part of this pasture 
fenced off exclusively for the pigs, :o 
you may be able to treat them prop- 
erly. Keep up your slop ration, giving 
them what they wiil clean up twice 
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DOWNEY HOPPED IN HIS AWKWARD WAY 
STRAIGHT IO THE SUT. 


a day. They should have a ration of 
corn feed in the same way. Do not 
depend on vour slop to take the place 
of water. Always keep plenty of 
fresh water on hand. 

A slop of grouni oats, with hulls 
out, and middlings, equal parts, with 
twenty per cent of oil meal or ten 
per cent tankage, makes a good ra- 
tion. Of course if milk is used, it may 
take the place of the oats or 
middlings, or part of both, depending 
on the amount of milk you have. Keep 
salt, ashes, and charcoal where the 
pigs can get it any time, and worms 
will not be troublesome. Pigs treated 
in this way will almost wean them- 
selves. 

However, after the pigs are about 
ten weeks old, the weaning process 
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may begin by removing the larger 
and leaving the smaller ones to fin- 
ish drying up their mothers. 

On our farm we usually get the pigs 
acquainted with following feeding cat- 
tlé before they are weaned, and by 
the time they are three and a half 
months old they care little for any- 
thing else than the caitle and pas- 
ture. 

Quite a number of our earlier pigs 
are in Chicago before cold weather 
the next fall, weighing from 200 to 
250 pounds. I know this is not a 
great gain, but the cost has not been 
so great, and they make considerably 
more clear money than those that are 
fed during the winter or kept over 
the winter. I have said little about 
summer conditions of the older hogs, 
because I follow as nearly as possible 
some of the ways I learned in Dakota; 
at least in giving the hogs plenty of 
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pasture and a running stream of clear | 


water. They are fed their corn along 
this stream, and never sleep any other 
place than in the open pasture from 
the middle of May until the middle of 
October. Should they make depres- 
sions to sleep in these must have an 
opening made so that any rain which 
may fall will run out and not stand 
to become stagnant and green. One 
can use either a plow or spade for 
making these openings. The’ hogs 
have shade trees to lie under and: a 
stream to lie in and drink out of. We 
usually have a car load or two to ship 
most any time except from December 
lst to March ist, and they usually go 
when ready. We do not care to do 
virtually the same thing as speculate 
on the Board of Trade by holding hogs 
for a higher price after they are 
ready to go. 


Live Stock as a Factor in Profitable 


Grain Farming 
BY HERBERT W. MUMFORD, 
Poslemse of Aainel Husbendsy, Usiventy of Masts. 





In attempting to determine the rel- 
ative profits in the growing of differ- 
ent grains or in grain growing and 
live stock production one is con- 
fronted by a series of difficulties which 
render the solution of these practical 
problems well nigh impossible. It is 
not my purpose to undertake the im- 
possible or the near impossible. Hav- 
ing had, however, rather unusual op- 
portunities for observing tendencies 
in farm practice, it has seemed to me 
that there are some facts which might 
be assembled, the thoughtful consider- 
ation of which would prove profitable. 

As a nation we have been accused 
of being vacillating in our policies. 
We have appeared extremists, first de- 
voting our chief attention to.one thing 
and then to another, with no settled 
policies. The conduct of farmers in 
this regard has manifested the same 
tendency to frequent and_ radical 
changes. I believe that this tendency 
to frequent change in farm policies 


is not as marked as it was. Admitting 
that there is considerable truth in 
such accusations, I can not see that 


within certain limits there is anything 
particularly alarming about the situ- 


ation. It may and doubtless does in- 
dicate a lack of stability. At the same 
time it indicates that our point of view 


is unprejudiced, that we need but a 
suggestion or demonstration to con- 
vince us; we are even willing to ex- 
periment if there is a _ reasonable 
chance for profit. We are willing to 
plead guilty to the charge that as a 
race we are not “stand patters;” we 
recognize that changes are all the 
time taking place which make it de- 
sirable and in the end necessary for 
us to change our practice. It is quite 
probable that much of our wealth and 
commercial success has been due to 
our keenness of vision in seeing, in 
the practice of others, principles 
which could be adopted with profit in 
our own affairs and our willingness to 
discard the old and adopt with 
alacrity the new. We are not con- 
servative. I hope we may come to 
be considered conservatively pro- 
gressive. 

Statistics are not availabie to show 
that as yet there is any decided 
diminution in the demand for corn for 
stock feeding purposes, although there 
are many indications which point to 
the general feeling among live stock 
preducers that the price of feeds is 
out of proportion to the market value 
of live stock nroducts and that unless 
some readjustment of values is short- 
ly forthcoming this “feeling” is likely 
to develop into a decided diminution 
in the number of live stock kept and 
marketed by corn belt farmers. 

The natural outcome of a lessened 
live stock production would be a gen- 
eral turning to a system of grain farm- 
ing. To the writer the signs of the 
times point to this result as next to 
inevitable. I greatly deprecate it, 
first, because of the loss of fertility 
which has always followed such a 
system. It has doubtless been demon- 
strated that soil fertility can be main- 
tained by a system of grain farming 
jn which live stock is not a factor, 
but it has also been repeatedly demgn- 
strated that it is much more diff:8t 
to get the corn belt farmer to carry 





out the essential features of main- 
taining the fertility of his soil with- 
out live stock than with it. They are 
quite ready to accept a system of 
grain farming, but pretty generally 
neglect to carry out the rest of the 
program. It is a difficult task to get 
the corn belt live stock producer to 
appreciate the value of the fertilizer 
which his animals produce. Except in 
a relatively small number of instances 
farmers have been accustomed to 
ignore the fertilizer produced by a 
system of live stock farming as com- 
pared with a system of grain growing. 














PROF. HERBERT W. MUMFORD. 


I do not wish to devote much space 
to a discussion of this phase of the 
subject but simply to call attention to 
one significant example of what is 
now taking place every year in the 
state of Illinois. [Illinois produces 
something over 250,000,000 bushels of 
corn annually. Only about half of 
this is fed to Illinois live stock. The 
125,000,000 bushels now sold off the 
farms would fatten 2,000,000 steers 
annually and the fertilizer produced 
by these 2,000,000 steers intelligently 
preserved and applied would increase 
the possible annual production of the 
state $12,000,000. Is this waste ad- 
visable? What is true in [llinojs is 
true, in some instances to a less de- 
gree, in adjoining and near-by states 
in the corn belt. 

It can not be denied that the main- 
tenance and improvement of the fer- 
tility of our soils is the most vital 
problem with which the corn belt 
farmer has to deal. And just as long 
as the conversion of farm crops into 
cash and manure and the intelligent 
preservation and application of the lat- 
ter remains the quickest, most prac- 
ticable, and most economical method 
of maintaining soil fertility, just 
so long can we consistently urge an 
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The Humane Collars in us». 


The Whipple Humane 
Horse Collar 
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Solid comfort for the horse. 








should be purchased with every harness. 
Our Huinane Collars are the most econom- 
ical to buy, as each Collar fits all your horses and they will not sweeny your 
colts, or make your horses’ necks and shoulders sore. 

Horses with sore necks and shoulders get well working in the Humane 
No sweat pads to buy. 


being discarded everywhere for it. 


Collar as quickly as if standing idle. 


Sold on 15 Days Trial 


Do not let your harness dealer unload any old style collars and hames on 


you, as they are out of date. 


35,000 Humane Collars in Use 


In addition to our regular Collar we make a Style ‘‘B,’’ especially for light 
express work, the rural mail service and for farmers’ driving harness. 
Our illustrated descriptive circular tells all about our Humane Collars. 


for it. Address 


HUMANE HORSE COLLAR CO, 1925 so. sms: OMAHA, NEB. 
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Also manufacturers of the famous Bovee Furnace, the best onthe market. 


Bovee Grinder and Furnace Works, Waterloo, lowa. 





Friction 4-Burr Mills 


DOUBLE THE CAPACITY OF GEARED MLLS 


Two horse mill ha: 24 ft. grinding burrs, 
all grinding at once and griods from 25 to 530 
bushels per hour. Four hor e mill has 30 ft. 
of grinding burrs and grinds from 6 to 80 
bus. per hour. 













30,000 Bu. With One Set Of Burrs 


I have used a Mogul No. 1 Millfor seven years 
and it has ground with one set of burrs more 
than 30.000 bushels of corn and the burrs ere still 
in good condition. F. F. Cmaic, Mt. Carroll, Lil. 















Two complete mills in one: has double the 
capacity and double the durability. Absolutely 
no friction er gearing. Will earn cot 
price in three days. The largest ears of corn to 
these mills are like popcorn to other mills. We 
manufacture the most durable and fastest grind- 
ing line of mills sold, including our famous 
lewa No. 2, for $12.50. Send for free 
catalogue. 





















extension of the live stock industry. 
It is a significant fact that a very 
considerable extension of meat pro- 
duction in the corn belt would ma- 
terially increase the cash output from 
her farms and at the same time save 
millions to the future wealth of one 
of the greatest agricultural regions 
upon which the sun shines. 

I do not assume for one moment 
that conditions for making live stock 
production profitable approach the 
ideai. On the contrary, I appreciate 
that we are entering upon a period 
when the best thought of the brainiest 
men will be required to solve the 
many intricate and involved problems 
presented in connection with the 
breeding, feeding, and marketing of 
our jive stock products: 

I can conceive of no greater crime 
against our fair country than the 
stifling of this industry. The curtail- 
ment of live stock production is more 
far-reaching in its effects than is gen- 
erally realized. This is a parting 
thought for grain growers: It has 
been stated that 80 per cent of the 
corn produced in the United States is 
consumed by live stock. Suppose, 
then, a considerable proportion of our 


live stock farmers join the ranks of 
the grain growers and abandon live 
stock production. How long, think 
you, will it be before there will be 
plenty of corn to be had at a price 
which will make it a good investment 
for feeding to live stock? Is it not 
well to remember that great as is the 
demand for corn for manufacturing 
purposes, the best customer we have 
for corn and the market which it is 
well worth our while to preserve is 
created and maintained by the live 
stock producer? 
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Several weeks ago we asked some 
of the successful farmers to write us 
for publication some particulars of 
how they succeeded in their farming 
operations. A number of replies were 
received, and first we give the ex- 
perience of an Illinois reader: 

“I began farming for myself twenty- 
six years ago on a rented farm. I had 
enough cash to start the farm in fairly 
good shape. I stayed on the farm 
pretty close and tried to manage as 
well as work. After a few years I 
concluded that to make a farm go 
right required something besides 
work, so I hired more help and quit 
trying to make a full hand in the field 
allthe time. I fed all that I raised on 
the farm, bought the landlord’s part 
and sometimes bough from others, 
and fed it to cattle and hogs. I raised 
my hogs and usually went to the mar- 
ket for my feeding cattle. I kept that 
up for several years and then con- 
cluded I would like to feed the crops 
on a farm of my own. I found a farm 
that was naturally good, but had been 
run a year at a time by different men 
who made it poor. I bought it and 
commenced to feed and pasture stock 
on a farm of my own, and after a time 
the farm began to wake up and do 
something to help me. I have added 
to the farm from time to time until I 
have gotten together about 500 acres 
that is considered a good farm (worth 
perhaps $100 per acre). 

“I have been lucky with my hired 
help. I tell them when I hire them 
just what I expect them to do and 
what I intend to do. They must be 
regular in their work. Get out ata 
regular time in the morning, and when 
six o’clock comes in the evening dur- 
ing the farming season we go to the 
house. When harvest time comes my 
help usually go out and hustle, and I 
hardly ever have to tell them it is a 
busy time. After that is over I try 
to even things up if they have ‘made 
good.’ I don’t think it pays a man to 
find too much fault with his help. If 
they do not suit, better swap them 
off. My experience has taught me 
that if a man wants to ‘kill time’ on 
you he will do it, no difference what 
you say to him. If men have good 
judgment I let them use it when work- 
ing for me, and I find it usually helps 
them. Some men say it makes them 
too smart and after awhile they want 
to boss the farm, but generally I find 
the man who is capable of gojng on 
with the work is a man who knows a 
good job when he gets it. If I get a 
good man I try to keep him, and I 
look to him for the way things go on 
the farm when I am away. 

“Don’t be too pinchy with your fam- 
ily, for if you are you are liable to be 
too pinchy with your men. If my 
wife wants anything for the house or 
herself or the family she buys it. If 
I want anything for the farm I buy it. 
She runs the house and I run the 
farm, and it has been that way from 
the beginning. The pocketbook and 
the bank account is open for one as 
much as the other. We try to econo- 
mize, but after we began to get on 
our feet financially we bought more 
for ourselves and family. My wife, I 
think, is the person who helps me get 
along, as she never found fault if my 
trades proved bad. She never called 
my attention to what Mrs. So and So 
had to eat or wear or the fine house 
well furnished some other woman ha‘. 
She always said she did not want 
those things until we could afford 
them, but I noticed as we prospered 
she added from time to time until she 
got a good house and had it  fur- 
nished to her liking. 

“I don’t think we can tell the other 
fellow how to get along. That is 
something every fellow has to figure 
out for himself. But one thing is sure: 
If he makes a practice of buying his 
stuff for show and style before he 
has the money, he is likely to say that 
everybody is down on a poor man. 
Money does not make a man nor his 
family happy. People who started 
poor and finally made enough money 
to retire will tell you they were as 
happy when poor as when they re- 
tired. 

“Don’t envy the man in the good 
house on the good farm that it has 


HOW SOME OF OUR READERS 
GOT IT 


REPLIES TO A RECENT INQUIRY 










taken him from twenty to forty years 
to get, but go in, work, manage, and 
hustle and get as good and as much 
of it as you can afford, but no more.” 





An Iowa farmer, who is still on the 
farm, writes: 

“In reply to your query ‘How Did 
You Get It?’ am sorry to say that I 
am not able to boast of belonging to 
that exclusive set, the retired farmers, 
but thinking that perhaps a few hinis 
from one that has been raised on a 
farm and has been farming ever since 
he was eight years old and has at this 
writing not yet reached the age of 
thirty-nine would perhaps be as inter- 
esting as some history given you from 
some retired farmer that has passed 
the age of sixty or seventy, I will 
give you my experience. 

To begin with it perhaps will be 
necessary for me to give you a short 
history of my early life. In the spring 
of 1871 father and two brothers and 
one cousin, each with a yoke of oxen, 
one cow, a wagon loaded down with 
provisions for one year, started from 
Sauk county, Wisconsin, on their jour- 
ney towards the setting sun. Seven 
weeks later they pitched camp in 
northwestern Iowa, just two and one- 
half miles north of our old home- 
stead. During the summer of that 
year father broke up a little ground, 
built a log house and other necessary 
outbuildings. One year later mother, 
my one-year-old sister, my sister two 
years my senior, and myself joined 
father on this homestead. It will 
hardly be necessary for me to enter 
into the details of the hardships that 
my parents were compelled to over- 
come the following ten years, but I 
would like to say here that the grass- 
hoppers took our all for seven years 
straight. I can yet remember that one 
year father had in ninety acres of 
wheat and threshed eight bushels of 
screenings; he also got a little early 
oats, but no corn. 

“I can also remember that relief 
goods were shipped in here by the 
car load. In one instance our neighbor 
got 300 bushels of shelled corn. He 
was not able to properly house same, 
and dumped it outside on the ground. 
About twenty-five trading horses that 
were running loose helped themselves, 
and about that time the neighbor came 
down and asked father to get some 
of this corn. Father told him that as 
long as this country had plenty of 
good grass and hay there was no ex- 
cuse for accepting relief. 

“I was twenty-five years old when 
I was married. I had been working 
at home up to that time. Father gave 
me a deed to seventy-one acres of 
land, one team of horses and one cow. 
I immediately bought another eighty 
acres lying alongside of this land at 
$32 per acre, on five equal payments 
at 7 per cent interest. This was in 
1895. The land I got from father had 
nothing on it, nor did the eighty above 
mentioned. I immediately built a 
small house and some shedding. My 
entire bill for mason and carpenter 
work was about $65, as I did two- 
thirds of the work myself. I put¢in 
about fifty-eight acres of corn and the 
balance in small grain, about seventy 
acres. In the spring I bought two 
more cows, seven sows, one team of 
horses. The sows raised about forty- 
two pigs, and I remember some of the 
best weighed 280 pounds at seven 
months. My start in cattle was 
slower. I was not able to buy large 
cattle, they costing too much money. 
The land payments were to be met 
and wheat was selling at 50 cents, 
corn 16 cents, oats 10 cents, and bar- 
ley 18 cents per bushel, hogs bringing 
$3.20 per hundredweight. I bought all 
the calves I had milk to feed, getting 
some of them as cheap as $1.00. 

“That first year I did all of my work 
myself and exchanged work with my 
neighbor when I needed extra help. 
I cultivated this fifty-eight acres of 
corn four times and put in fourteen 
and a half days’ work on the roads 
besides before harvest. . It never oc- 
curred to me that while I was farming 
150 acres of land I could afford to hire 
aman by the month. Four years later 
I paid the last payment on the first 
eighty of land and bought immediately 
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Order a48 pound sack of Zephyr Flour 
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another eighty acres at $32, which I 
paid for in five years. I again bought 
eighty acres, at $65, on which I have 
three more payments to make. 

“T stocked up with cattle and hogs 
as fast as I could raise them, but never 
bought old stuff. I never milked more 
fhan five or six cows. When I had 
some fresh cows I bought up some 
calves at $4.00 or $5.00 apiece, put 
two calves with each cow till they 
were three months old, weaned them, 
then put one calf with each cow for 
the balance of the season, thus making 
one cow raise two or three calves. 

“Have never gone into the feeding 
business very heavy. I try to raise 
all my feeders, and only keep enough 
to eat up all the grain I raise, and no 
more. Have at present on hand 
eighty-five cattle, 160 hogs, and twelve 
horses. I find that by raising my own 
cattle and hogs and feeding them out 
on my own grain I am quite sure of 
making some money, and at the same 
time I am increasing the fertility of 
the farm. During this time we have 
added about $9,000 worth of improve- 
ments, and the farm will now sell for 
about $100 per acre. Thus you will 
see that by keeping down expenses 
and keeping only such stock on the 
place as will grow into money, and 
keeping one’s eyes peeled for stock 
food and lightning rod men, one is able 
to make a little money on an Iowa 
farm. 

“Perhaps I have added two crops 
during the fourteen years of farming 
by buying material right. A good 
many farmers who are putting up im- 
provements are robbed of their profit 
in one year’s farming by not posting 
themselves on the- market prices of 
the material which they buy.” 





Another Iowa farmer reports as fol- 
lows: 

“In a recent issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer the head-line of ‘How Did 
You Get It? appealed to me as 
though it ought to be answered, al- 
though I never have heretofore an- 
swered questions through a paper. 
Neither do I consider myself wealthy, 
although I own two farms in western 
Iowa, one of 240 acres and the other 
of 300 acres, both well improved and 
free from encumbrance, and worth 
$100 an acre. The 240-acre farm I 
rent; the 300-acre farm I till myself. 
I also bought and improved a 615-acre 
farm in North Dakota, which I still 
own. And the question is, ‘How Did 
You Get it? 

“IT was born in western Wisconsin in 
1858 When eighteen months old my 
mother died. I was then bound out. to 
a strange family to stay with them till 


I was twenty-one years old, and my lot | 


- 





was by no means an easy one, as I 
was required to do all sorts of labor 
on a 600-acre fram as fast as I be- 
came able, and as I was the only ‘kid’ 
on the farm my chores were many. 
When eleven years old I followed the 
walking corn plow from morn till 
night, besides the usual routine of 
chores, which included the milking or 
helping to milk some twenty cows 
twice a day. I usually got about three 
months of school every winter until I 
was sixteen years old. 

“When I was nineteen years old I 
asked permission of my guardian to go 
out into the world and work for my- 
self and see and learn what some of 
the rest of the world was doing. 
Well, the first thing I did after leav- 
ing my guardian was to strike out to 
look for work on a farm, and after 
footing it across the country for 200 
miles and finding no work I took a job 
grubbing out trees, at which I made 37 
cents a day and board. I grubbed five 
acres of timber and brush that was 
very heavy in three months. That 
same fall, which was the fall of 1878, 
I worked one month husking corn for 
$14 a month. I then hired out to 
another party for two weeks husking 
corn at 50 cents a day, and after the 
corn husking was finished there was 
yet much loose grain in the stack in 
Howard county, Iowa, where I was at 
the time. I then got work at $9.00 a 
month, going with a threshing outfit, 
and feeding the muchine most of the 
time day in and day out. During the 
summer of 1879 I worked out from 
April 1st till corn picking was finished 
for $15 a month. I managed at those 
wages during the summers of 1878 and 
1879 to save up about $150. 

“My father having died several 
years previous to my coming of age, 
which was in 1879, had left me by his 
will $1,050, with which I bought a clay 
hill farm in western Wisconsin, con- 
sisting of 160 acres, and which neither 
a warranty deed or a mortgage could 
have held whenever a heavy rain 
came, as the best of it seemed to wash 
away with every storm. Our principal 
crop on the clay hill farm was wheat, 
and that the chinch bugs destroyed 
more or less every season, so that on 
an average eight or ten bushels per 
acre was a good crop when the bugs 
did not come too early, but at such 
times they took it all. Well, I forgot 
to state that when I bought the one- 
fourth section farm in 1879 I married 
a girl of my own age, who had worked 
out at house work for five years at 
$1.50 a week, and whose working 
hours had been from 4 o’clock a. m. to 
9 p. m. So you may imagine that we 
both had tasted work. 

“After farming the clay hill one- 
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fourth sec ion in Wiseonsin for six 
years and getting it well stocked up, 
I sold out 2104 came west, locating in 
northwest Iowa, where I now reside, 
and bought 220 acres of raw prairie 
land at about $12 an acre, going in 
debt for a large part of the purchase 
price. I broke up as much of the 220 
acres as I could and cropped some to 
such crops as did best in this locality, 
and gradually improved this 220-acre 
farm. Of course it was not all sun- 
shine here, either, as some seasons 
the crops were good and some seasons 
they were poor; but we hung by the 
farm just the same. We have three 
times since living here lost our hog 
crop through hog cholera, but we 
never gave up or became discouraged; 
each time we would simply try again. 
As I have before stated, we do not con- 
sider ourselves rich, yet by persever- 
ence and hard labor we have accum- 
ulated till we now have 1,155 acres of 
land all well improved. Besides we 
have lived well and have raised a 
family of five children, four girls and 
one boy. The four oldest we have 
given a high school education and an- 
other is in the ninth grade in high 
school. The oldest is now assistant 
superintendent of a hospital, and two 
are away at college. 

“In conclusion I wish to say that we 
consider our property worth better 
than $70,000. My wife and I both work 
from early till late, she at her house- 
hold duties and I out in the field or 
doing odd chores, with only what help 
we hire and one of our children to 
help us, and she, of course, like most 
high school graduates, does not like 
farm life. But that is just stating how 
we got it—raising hogs, cattle, and 
corn—anid all honestly, too, except a 
raise in value on part of our land, say 
possibly in the neighborhood of $26,000 
that the property has increased in 
value above cost price. While, on the 
other hand, I should say we have in 
the meantime lost something like 
$0,000 through misplaced confidence, 
which if we had it might be added to 
our present property worth.” 





An Illinois land owner writes: 

“I first worked for 50 cents a day; 
that was over thirty years ago. In 
1878 I started to farm for myself, own- 
ing three horses, a wagon, a plow, and 
a set of harness. I rented the first 
year for share rent. I kept my work 
so far ahead that whenever a neigh- 
bor wanted a day’s work I was in 
shape to help him out. In this way 
I managed to pay my board and all 
incidental expenses. Out of that first 
crop I saved $500, which I put out at 
interest. The next two years I rented 
for cash, paying $4 per acre for eighty 
acres. At the end of the second year 
I had four good horses, thirty head cf 
cattle, some hogs, and enough imple- 
ments to run a 200-acre farm. 

“I then married, and rented a 200- 
acre farm. I put out eighty acres of 
corn the first year, and my good wife 
and myself husked it nearly all. I 
shelled 4,000 bushels of corn that first 
year, for which I got 44 cents. The 
next year 1 bought the 200-acre farm 
at $38 per acre, $7:>600. IL only had 
$500 to pay down on it. The next year 
I put out sixty acres of corn. Our 
first son was born that year. In just 
five years I was out of debt. I then 
bought eighty acres near a school, as 
I was much interested in the educa- 
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tion of the sons and daughters that 
blessed our home. I remained there 
only two years. Then disposed of my 
200-acre farm at a profit and bought 
240 acres. I remained here seven 
years, working every day and saving 
every dollar I could. I then bought a 
400-acre tract near a small village of 
1,000 population, where I moved wiih 
my family. Here I had the avantage 
of a high school for my children, and 
they all graduated from it except the 
youngest, who is now in high school. 

“On this farm I began to breed pure 
bred Angus cattle and Chester White 
hogs. I have kept on in this line until 
now, farming and breeding cattle and 
hogs, and feeding nearly all the corn 
raised. The farm is improving all the 
time. I have two sets of improve- 
ments on this farm. I have all of the 
most modern improvements. In 1894 
I began to buy lowa land, buying some 
600 acres in one county and selling it 
at a large profit. During this time I 
also bought a half section in another 
county, selling this at only a small 
profit. In 1905 I put up a three-story 
brick building in an Iowa town for 
banking purposes, opened up a bank, 
and put in my son as cashier, and the 
business has prospered. My son had 
been teaching school and saving his 
money, and when we opened up the 
bank he was able to take $1,000 .worth 
of stock, and he owns it today. In 


1907 I organized, with others, a state 1 


bank in Illinois, which is also prosper- 
ing. 

“Last year I retired from farming, 
but not from breeding and feeding 
stock. I am feeding two loads of 
Angus cattle now and a load of hogs. 
I can’t sit around on store boxes; I 
must be doing something. I still over- 
see the farms, and both banks, as I am 
yresident of both. I believe I could 

ave done more if I bad had more 
than my limited schooling. Our fam- 
ily worship every morning is never 
neglected; our pew in church is al- 
ways occupied, and so far as we car 
see, our children are following in the 
same footsteps. My prayer, like that 
of Solomon, has been for wisdom, that 
I might deal aright with my fellow 
men. 

“I do not ascribe my success to my 
smartness or any great ability, but to 
hard work and the blessing of 
Almighty God that has followed us to 
this time. I learned a very valuable 
lesson while in college. Our president 
told us that it was not what we earned 
but what we saved that would bring 
us to success. God helps those that 
help themselves and follow His com- 
mandments as best they can. I also 
superintend a Sabbath school, and am 
never late.” 


Another Iowa farmer who has “niade 
good” with farming and stock gives 
his experience: 

“In reply to your invitation to the 
farmers who own their farms to tell 
how they started in life and have ac- 
cumulated what they have, I thought 
my testimony and experience might 
be of some interest to you and the 
readers of the Farmer. 

“An Iowan by birth, I was married 
in the eastern part of the state in the 
fall of 1883, when quite a young man. 
I had perhaps all told about $300 in 
money and one of the best helpmates 
that it was ever a man’s good for- 
tune to be blessed with, and to her I 








feel that I owe in no small degree the 
success that I have attained. 

“Realizing the disavantages that be- 
set the poor men in the older settled 
countries, and having a deep-rooted 
desire to go west and grow up with 
the country, we at once pulled out into 
the northwestern part of the state in 
the spring of 1884, where I rented 
some land on the shares, and after 
paying what money I had on my farm- 
ing equipment I went in debt for the 
balance and started farming. But it 
was up-hill business, as the country 
was extremely new and I was a long 
ways from market, and grain in those 
days was very cheap. I hauled wheat 
tnirty miles for 50 cents a bushel and 
corn would bring from 15 to 25 cents. 
But having born in me a desire to 
handle live stock, I was soon raising 
some hogs and feeding my corn, and in 
a few years was able to buy some 
feeding steers by giving a mortgage 
on them for the purchase price, and, 
being in a certain degree successful, 
I was soon .able to borrow money at 
the banks at a reasonable rate of in- 
terest to do business with. I think it 
was in 1888 that I bought my first 
piece of land, which was raw prairie, 
and was very rough. I sold this some 
four years later at an advance and 
bought a choice quarter section with 
some improvements at $25 per acre, 
and I have since added to this 220 
acres of the same kind of land, mak- 
ing in all 380 acres, besides having 
bought some 800 acres of choice wheat 
land in North Dakota. I have also in- 
vested some $7,000 in town property. 
I have some encumbrance on some of 
my farm land, but nothing of serious 
note. 

“On account of our four oldest chil- 
dren being girls, we moved to town 
in the fall of 1903 to give them the 
benefit of better schools in order to 
fit them for future usefulness. I oper- 
ated the farm for four years after I 
left it by hiring a married man and 
having him board the rest of the heip. 
This plan proved very successful and 
made me good money, but the driviag 
back and forth each day and the care 
of the farm was extremely burden- 
some, and last spring I rented on the 
partnership plan, that is, we stock it 
together and divide the proceeds 
equally. I have not gone far enough 
with this plan to know whether it will 
be a success or not, but will say that 
my object was to keep the farm to 
some extent under my direction and to 
continue it as a stock farm instead of 
having my grass and pasture lands all 
broken up and farmed to corn. The 
last named plan might be the most 
profitable for the present, but look out 
for the future, as I am fully convinced 
that the only way to maintain the fer- 
tility of the Iowa farm is by handling 
stock and a rotation of crops. 

“As to the hired man proposition, 
will say that I hired from one to four 
men for twenty years, but I always 
tried to get the best that I could hire, 
and then I endeavored to feed them 
well and treat them as my equals, 
and I never had much trouble. Of 
course I occasionally got hold of a 
man that was a fraud and all he cared 
for was his wages, but one man I 
think worked for me ten years all 
told and others worked from two to 
four years each. I found one of the 
best ways to reach hired men and to 
get them to tote fair with me was 
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through their stomachs, so we always 
tried to feed them well. During the 
long summer days if they wanted a 
lunch they got it. 

“Will say that I attribute my suc- 
cess to our strict economical tenden- 
cies and the fact that I have been 
quite successful in the live stock busi- 
ness. I do not believe that any Iowa 
farmer can attain any great degree 
of success if he confines his farming 
operations entirely to the raising and 
selling of grain, while if he is engaged 
in growing live stock the same is grow- 
ing into money while he is sleeping. 

“I have tried to give my share to 
the church and to the cause of Chris- 
tianity, and feel that I have been 
blessed in doing so. I have always 
regarded a good name as being more 
to be desired than great riches, and we 
have endeavored to raise our family 
in such a way that they might be an 
honor to their parents and a blessing 
to the world, and might glorify God 
in their lives. 

“Now just a word to the men with 
small means who are renting high 
priced land and trying to make money. 
I will say that if I were again start- 
ing as I did twenty-five years ago I 
would go to some new country where 
rents are low and opportunities are 
far greater to get a start than they 
are here. I do not believe in the 
theory that the day is past for a poor 
man in this country to get a home, 
but believe that if he is willing ‘o 
work and save and use his brain as 
well as his muscle he can yet win. 

“As to farmers leaving the farm and 
moving to town, I will say that I do 
not believe that if some of our oldest 
children had been boys that I could 
have been induced under any consid- 
eration to have left the farm. And 
right here is where I think so many 
of our farmers who have nice families 
of girls ané boys make the great mis- 
take of their lives, in leaving the farm 
and moving to town. I believe these 
children should have a good, practical 
education, the boys in agriculture and 
the girls in the line of work that they 
desire to take up. Then I have always 
contended that if the father would 
take the boys into some sort of a 
partnership with him on the farm that 
the question of how to keep our boys 
on the farm would soon be solved, and 
instead of our boys rushing to the 
cities and towns they would remain on 
the farm, because they have interests 
there. The farmer’s daughters would 
have a better opportunity to select 
their life partners from the best class 
of young men that we have, as we 
all know that the young men who re- 
main on the farm are more sturdy 
and reliable, both in character and 
habits, than the young men from the 
towns and cities.” 











HIDE S TANNED 


We tan horse and cow hives 
and skins of aii kinds for any 
one. We make fur rugs, coats, 
mittens, robes, fur lined coats, 
and every other fur article, al! 

our own plant. Don't ship a 


hide or skin until yoy get our 
ca . We devetopéd the cus- 
» tom tanning business and han- 
@le nearly 50 per cent of it. You 
cannot afford to take a cheap 
imitation when the original 
costs nomore. Calander free. 
Edes Robe Tanning Co., 
DD. Dubuque, ° 

















That’s your chief object in the purchase of any 
scent Profits! farm implement, and on that basis only do we 
ask you to investigate Louden Perfect Barn Equipment. The increased profits 


and the decreased labor cost invariably brought about by the installation of 
uden Barn Equipment often pays its entire cost the first year. 


Louden Litter Carrier 


dumps itself where desired and returns to 
barn automatica!ly—cuts barn cleaning in 


half and preserves full fertilizing value of manure. So easy running that boy 


can handle it, and lasts a lifetime. 


4 connects granary and silo with feed ally in 
Louden Feed Carrier snes Sreney ni cite with food ally tn 
stalls, sloping ends making this quick, easy work. A wonderful labor saver. 


Holds 12 inches of feed. 


Louden Sanitary Steel Stanchions [*} °°%? Perfectly 


chains at top and botrom give animal plenty of freedom, Throat chains prevent 
Latch easily 


cows from lying down when 
but can’t be opened by an 


with gloved hand, 


Louden Sanitary Steel Stalls 7° hight oem ry Nag 


heavy tubular steel, with malleable fittings. Easy to keep clean, The most as 


2 | 


practicable steel stall on the market. 


We will gladly have our expert draughteman outline a complete sanitary, 


eS. ents 


wad 


money-esving barn equipment for your ial purpose, and give esti- 
mates of cost, free of obligation to you. Write today for fine free ‘catalogue. Vf 


Louden Machinery Co., 608 Broadway, Fairfield, Iowa. 
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In a recent issue of the Farmer it 
was stated that there are more retired 
farmers than any other occupation or 
profession. It is assumed that the 
retired farmer has acquired a moder- 
ate competence, and questions like 
these are proposed: How did he start 
in life? How did he make his money? 
How much land has he? What is it 
worth? What income does it bring? 
These questions may be interesting, 
presenting the subject from the 
standpoint of wealth, but others are 
more really important: Why did he 
retire? How does he occupy his 
leisure? How does he enjoy it? 

For “the time is fast approaching, 
it will surely come to all,” when we 
must lay aside our customary activi- 
ties. And how will it fare with us 
when amid the lengthening shadows 
we walk down life’s afternoon and 
into the sunset? Are these last days 
to be cheerless and sad, or bright? 
Much of this will depend on how we 
have lived in a past never to be re- 
called, but present environments are 
also powerful. 

It is well for us if, while yet.in the 
bloom of youth or the vigor of mature 
manhood, we so form our habits of 
thought, so discipline our emotions 
and affections, so regulate our will 
power that as the body weakens our 
faculties of mind and soul may assert 
themselves, and we pass easily, nat- 
urally, and joyously into old age with 
its relief from care and toil. It is 
possible so to do if we only could 
understand and act accordingly. 

Various considerations induce farm- 
ers to retire. Some break down in 
health, and can no longer perform the 
labor or shoulder the responsibility. 
Some, having achieved financial suc- 
cess, consider themselves entitled to 
a good long rest. Some, for the sake 
of the wife, or to educate the children. 
Some, that the younger, more active 
and ambitious of the family may have 
a better chance. Any of these reasons 
may be deemed sufficient. 

The regulation method is to remove 
to some neighboring town, purchase 
a home, and become a “suburbanite.” 
And we dream fondly of the rest, Oh, 
so sweet; of the society so pleasant; 
of the cpportunities for recreation 
and enjoyment that will come to us 
of which we have been always de- 
prived, and in anticipation we are 
happy. 

But always “distance lends enchant- 
ment.” Doing nothing, we find, after 
all, is hard work; especially for those 
who have had many years of activity. 
Our social recognition, in the last 
analysis, depends very much upon our 
willingness and ability‘to furnish cash 
for public purposes, benevolent, edu- 
cational, or religious. We find our- 
selves valued in the community ac- 
cording as we allow ourselves to pro- 
mote its purposes. If we have plenty 
of cash and of public spirit, so-called, 
we shall not lack friends who will 
help us to dispose of our surplus. Of 
the quality of the friendship we do 
not now inquire. And we soon weary 
of our pleasures. Health is not im- 
proved, but often the reverse. 

As a matter of fact, farmers who re- 
tire by moving to own usually repent, 
and some, when it is possible return to 
the farm, wiser, but sadder and poorer 
in purse. There are exceptions, to be 
sure; but as a rule the retirement is 
a sort of necessary evil endured only 
because there seems to be no other 
Way. 

While no hard and fast rule can he 
laid down, yet in general it may be 
affirmed that the farmer should retire 
on his own farm. Two conditions may 
exist, and these two methods will ap- 
ply in most cases, remembering that 
the exceptions prove the rule. 

If the farmer’s own family wish to 
carry on the farm, then put up a cot- 
tage for the use of the old people, a 
little apart from the farm buildings, 
but not too far, in some pleasant cor- 
ner of the lawn, garden, or orchard. 
Don’t make it too large; about three 
rooms, but cozy, neat, and convenient. 
There let the old people spend their 
evening-tide, away from the work and 
worry, but amid the familiar scenes 
and surrounded by the long-time 
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friends and companions. This, of 
course, implies that “Father” shall 
turn over the business management to 
his successor, who, if he has been 
properly “brought up,” will be entire- 
ly competent to assume the responsi- 
bjjity. Much of the friction that may 
arise in such cases is due to the fact 
that the “old man” persists in sway- 
ing the scepter and running things. I 
suppose this is a folly common to old 
people, but it is a folly we should 
guard against. 

The old gentleman certainly need 
not cease all his activities. He might 
take charge of the garden or the fruit. 
He should surely have his own driv- 
ing horse. In many little ways he can 
be of service, only let him remember 
that he is no longer the “boss,” and 
let the others remember that he is 
not an employe. His assistance is 
entirely voluntary, and should be 
given and accepted as such. Thus we 
have what seems to us should be 
about the ideal situation for the re- 
tired farmer. 

If unfortunately there is no one near 
of kin who can or will assume the 
management of the old home farm, the 
situation is more difficult. Strangers 
must intervene; yet even then we be- 
lieve it is better to retire on the old 
farm than away in the unfriendly 
town. Renters who are willing to do 
the right thing may not be plenty, 
but they can be found; and a liberal 
policy toward the tenant will bring 
a sure reward. For, as the years go 
by, the things of this world become to 
us of less and less importance, and 
we should hold them with a slender 
grasp, for soon we and they must 
part. In old age friends are more 
useful than wealth, the esteem and 
love of our associates our most valu- 
able estate, and a good name the 
choicest legacy we can bequeath to 
our posterity. 





CORN IN MINNESOTA. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“My brother and I are contemplat- 
ing renting a farm in Pipestone 
county, Minnesota. Can corn be 
raised as a paying crop that far north? 
Do clover and timothy do well there? 
We expect to rent on the partnership 
plan, the land lord and tenant each 
furnishing half of the stock, the ten- 
ant furnishing the work horses and 
implements, and doing the work. My 


idea is to get the farm on a rotation | 


basis as soon as we can handle it that 


way—one-fourth in pasture, one- 
fourth in hay, one-fourth in small 
grain, and one-fourth in corn. We 


will probably keep ten cows, the bal- 
ance young cattle, and possibly some 
sheep and hogs. What kind of stock 
farming would you advise in this 
locality? If corn can be raised, will 
Reid’s Yellow Dent be too late?” 


Corn can be raised in Pipestone 
county, but not the larger varieties 
such as Reid’s Yellow Dent. The 
thing for our correspondent to do, if 
he wishes to grow corn in that county, 
is to secure the best seed obtainable 


from corn that has been acclimated 
there. We expect to see a steady im- 
provement in the varieties of north- 
ern grown corn; but those who are 
undertaking to grow the larger, deep- 
grained varieties which can be grown 
in central Jowa are, we think, mak- 
ing a mistake. It will pay to plant 
an experimental acre or two of such 
varieties as Reid’s Yellow Dent, se- 
curing the seed from as far north in 
Iowa as possible, and selecting the 
earlier maturing ears each season for 
the seed of the following year. In 
this way the larger varieties may 
gradually be adapted to the northern 
conditions. It will take considerable 
time, and they can not be expected 
to maintain their size. There is no 
reason, however, why corn should not 
enter into the rotation in this and 
other northern counties, because even 
if the grain is caught by frost in occa- 
sional years, the fodder and grain will 
justify growing it one year with 
an other. 

Our correspondent should not have 
any trouble in growing tame grasses 
in that section. 
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DR. DAVID ROBERTS, 


Are You Losing Calves ? 


If so, You Should Lose no Time in Stopping Loss. 


Contagious Abortion can be wiped out of 
your herd with the Dr. Roberts’ Anti-Abor- 
tion Treatment. It has never failed, and 
last year alone over 1000 herds comprising 
more than 23,000 head were treated. 

Here is one case among thousands where 
the loss was stopped. 

Lost 1000 Calves in One Year 

Replying to your letter sot the 2 “uth regarding the 
abortion in our cows, and as to the benetits derived 


from your treatment, will say | have watched these cows 
very carefully and notice their condition is much im- 





Wisconsin State Veterinarian, 1906-7-8 


recovered from the disease and in every way the treat- 
ment has proved to be asuccess, 
Yours very truly, O.ERF (Signed) 


Our Guarantee to You 
Where the Dr. Rabexte Anti-Abortion treatment 
fails to wipe out the of C Abore 
tion we will return the entire cost a the treat- 

chase for cash any herd 
ch Dr. Roberts’ Anti-Abortion T 
wipe the disease. 





reate 


Do not wait till you are sure you have 
contagious abortion 1 your herd. 


FREE FROM ‘Al 


SAO R TION Now ARE 





Mend Ralls of Borthapn tadtena lad Os. be. avaae Gaeta stam ped o 
from this Herd. 





Proved from last year. Last year, we lost nearly 1000 
calves and some of the cows, while we have been very 
sSuccessfulin saving our calves this year,and our cows 
are in much better condition than they were a year ago, 
and we believe that is due to Dr. David berts’ Abor- 
tion treatment. I have great confidence and am weil 
assured, with Dr. David Roberts’ Abortion Treatment 
(by the use of the Serum and washing out the genital 
Organs) that Abortion can be entirely cleaned out 
of any herd. NORTHERN INDIANA LAND CO, 
By C. D. Shook, Supt. 


Wiped out the Disease from 17 Herds 
The following letter from Prof. O. Erf of 
the dairying department of Ohio State Univer- 
sity confirms the testimony of private owners. 


Dr. David Roberts’ Veterinary Co. Aug. 7, 1908 
The 17 herds that were treated with Dr. Roberts’ 
Anti-Abortion, over which | had supervision, have fully 
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' De David Roberts Veterinary Co., 769 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 1 
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FREE | Please send me your book “Abortion in Cows.” lL enclose 10 cents for postage. 
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Contagious Abortion 





Send for Dr. Roberts’ Book, “Abortion in 
Cows,”” which tells how to deteét the symp- 
toms and how to wipe out the disease at any 
stage of development. This volume is fully 
illustrated, and is the standard authority on 
the disease of Contagious Abortion and its 


treatment. 
The Book is Free 


Fill out coupon below, mail to us now, and 
secure a free copy of “‘Abortion in Cows.°” 


Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Company 
769 Grand Ave Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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A THOROUGHLY SATISFACTORY MACHINE FOR FARM USE Ames. 


GRADE YOUR GRAIN AND 
CORN BEFORE PLANTING 


You can’t afford to take chances of seeding 
your farm to weeds by Planting uncleaned seeds. 

Graded seed aiso means the sowing of 
only plump, well matured grain, and this in- 
sures a big Lene in the crop over sowing 
uncleaned seed 


Buy a Clipper | Grain, Seed and Corn 
and Cleaner. 

It will deen all kinds of grain and grass 
seed and do the work thoroughly and economic- 
ally. We want you to know about the Clipper 
before you buy a grader and cleaner. Our cata- 
loge s gives particulars and price. Ask for it. 


Hamilton Bros., Cedar Rapids, la. 
STATE AGENTS. 
Cuppee Graders and Cleaners Will be 


—~e at the lowa Corn Show 


See Them. 




















Industry at the Government Btation. 


for information, 





‘A Sure Preventive For Hog Gholera 


Manufactured By 


THE AMES VACCINE COMPANY. 


This vaccine fs made by the methods discovered and worked out by the U. 8. Bureau of Animal 


Our vaccine has been tested and we are prepared to immunize your hogs by vaccination. 


AMES VACCINE CO., 1111 Burnett Ave.,. Ames lowa. 
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Hearts and Homes. 


This department is conducted by Mrs. Huwny 
WALLace, Des Moines, lowa, who invites contribu- 
tions from al! of its readers. 








Merry Christmas to friends! Merry 
Christmas to foes! 

The world ’s bright with joy, so for- 
get all your woes. 

The earth ’s full of beauty, of love 
and good cheer— 

Merry Christmas to all, and a Happy 
New Year! 





CHRISTMAS. 


Soon the merry Christmas bells will 
ring out their happy chimes and 
bring to every heart a glad or sad 
refrain. Yet all can rejoice in the 
great festival that commemorates the 
birth of our Saviour, God’s gift to the 
world of His only and beloved Son. 
How shall we celebrate the birthday 
of Jesus? 

The ‘world’s Christmas tree” stands 
awaiting gifts for the poor, the help- 
less, the sick and the sorrowing, 
whose hearts we can cheer by simple 
gifts of remembrance. Expensive 
presents are not required It is the 
kindly thought that gives joy; not a 
gift to repay as a debt, but a heart- 
felt remembrance because of our love 
for them 

May Christmas be to you all an 
“angel from the court of heaven,” in- 
stead of a torment because of the 
limitations of your purse. It is within 
the power of every one to give love, 
encouragement, sympathy, and good 
cheer. 


CHRISTMAS ONCE A WEEK. 


An incident told by one of the mis- 
sionaries among the Sioux Indians is 
worth repeating, so we give it, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 

None of the Indians had ever seen 
a Christmas tree, and the missionary, 
his wife, and some friends, had taken 
great pains to prepare a beautiful tree, 
with presents for eich one. The sig- 
nificance of the day had been care- 
fully explained. 

They were invited to come at seven 
o’clock Christmas Eve; but at two 
o'clock in the afternoon the whole 
camp was on its way to the chapel— 
men, women, and children, clad in 
their most gorgeous costumes, deco- 
rated with paints, beads, and feathers. 
The missionaries had draped a cur- 
tain around the tree, which was not 
lit up till seven. The faces of the 
Indians were full of wonder, but not 
a sound was heard except grunts of 
approval as they received their pres- 
ents. As the exercises were closing, 
Bald Eagle, one of their chiefs, arose 
and said: 

“My friends, you have given us good 
hearts. This is the best day the Pale- 
faces have ever given us. Now. after 
seven sleeps we want to come to the 
white man’s house and see this pine 
tree again. The Great Spirit says 
this pine tree is good. We want it 
filled with presents from the Pale- 
face to his red brother. So I have 
spoken.” 

Since Christmas brought such pleas- 
ure to even the Indians that they felt 
it should be observed once a week, 
we who know that on this day we 
celebrate the birth of our Saviour 
should carry the Christmas spirit with 
us every day in the year. We can 
always find opportunities to ,help 
others and to give pleasure. 





CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 


To Martin Luther we are indebted 
for the Christmas tree, as he was the 
first to bring into his home a little fir 
tree and hang on it candles and 
Christmas gifts. At present thousands 
of acres are needed to supply fir. 
holly, and pime trees for our Christ- 
mas, and it is believed the Forestry 
Service will scon interfere and that 
in years to come Christmas trees will 
be a rare luxury. 

In Germany the trees receive more 
attention than in any other land. 
They also have spice and fruit cakes 
in every home however humble ior 
the Christmas festival. 

In Italy little attention is paid to 
trees, thongh presents are exchanged; 
and after going to church, good din- 
ners are served. 

In Romania the custom prevaiis of 
blessing the river Danube, when a 
procession of priests and _ people 
dressed to revresent Bible characters 
march through the streets to the river 
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chanting and singing. A wooden cross 
is thrown in the river after the ice is 
broken, and the one who gets it will 
have good luck the rest of his life. 

In Norway a Christmas feast of a 
sheaf of wheat is hung up for the 
birds in remembrance of the sparrows, 
“Not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without our Father's notice.” 

In. Holland the men of the towns 
meet at midnight dressed in various 
costumes, and one is selected to carry 
a star on a pole as a guide through 
the streets, in example of the wise 
men guided by the star to Bethle- 
hem. As they march they sing “Glory 
to God in the highest, peace on earth, 
good will to men.” This beautiful 
“Gloria in Excelsio” we can all unite 
in singing at the glorious Christmas 
time, with hearts full of gladness and 
thankfulness for the blessings that 
remain, even through bereavement, 
sorrow, sickness, and trials. which 
have been endurable only because of 
our Father’s Christmas gift nineteen 
hundred years ago. 


“Over the world with outspread wings 

The spirit of Christmas broods and 
sings 

Of happy, hopeful, helpful things 

All for you and me. 

Then what do we care for the things 
that tear, 

And rust, and fade, and break, 

When love will give us a sweet, good 
sleep, 

And greet us when we awake?” 





TO OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Now Christmas comes with all its 
joys 

And, Oh, such wondrous pretty toys 

For little children kind gnd true. 

Just tell me, dears, are they for you? 


The happy eve of Christmas brings 

So many odd and funny things; 

The monkeys, bears, and sweatmeats, 
too, 

And drums to beat a glad tattoo. 


Our Christmas trees are silvered o’er 

With angels, bells and dolls galore. 

And while these presents you enjoy, 

Please don’t forget your neighbor’s 
boy. 





MOTHS IN FEATHER BEDS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

In a recent issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer a lady says her feather beds 
are being consumed by moths, and 
wants to know how to get rid of the 
pest. There is only one way, and that 
is to get the beds into the hands of 
the steam renovator as quickly as pos- 
sible. These steam renovators travel 


| about the country in the spring and 


make a canvass of the city or town 
and take your beds and pillows and 
put them through a steam process of 
cleaning that kills all moths, dissolves 
the dirt, inflates the feathers with 
new life and bulk but lessens their 
weight. They charge a_reasonabie 
rate per pound. I presume there is 
such an establishment in Des Moines 
or some city of like size near where 
this lady resides. She says she 
saved the feathers herself and can’t 
understand why they should have 
moths in them. Well, there is no ac- 
counting for moths. But of this one 
thing you can make sure: Unless 
everything that will invite a moth 
miller is put away by May ist you 
will have trouble. Or if the season is 
far advanced they may appear the 
last days of April. Once their eggs 
are laid in feathers, or furs, or 
woolens, they are soon ready for busi- 
ness, and no amount of moth balls, 
pepper, cedar chests, or anything else 
will stop their destructive teeth. So 
when the mild, beautiful days of 
spring approach every good housewife 
should look well to her window and 
door screens and have them put on by 
May lst, not a day later, so as to bar 
out this energetic miller which always 
makes us think of the place prepared 
for God’s saints where “Moth nor rust 
doth corrrpt.” The moth miller does 
not like printer’s ink nor black pepper. 
So spread ont your precious things in 
recently printed newspapers anil 
sprinkle them generously with good 
black pepper. Thanks to the pure food 
law, we now have that article in its 
pure state and not common road dirt 
mixed in it as formerly. Tie articles 
up in neat bundles and place them in 
boxes with tight-fitting lids in the 
attic. 
twenty years in this way, 
moth ever touched it 
AUNT SUSAN. 


and not a 


. years old; 
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An old fur cap was kept for 





A LITTLE LEAVEN. 
a mee rn AT 2 


It was Christmas eve, and the day's 
work at the Brown farm was ended. 
Mrs. Brown stood on the back porch 
watching for her husband, whose lan- 
tern bobbing from barn door to shed 


and flickering ahead along the path 
indicated that he was on his way to 
the house, for the supper was wait- 
ing in the oven while Edgar, the only 
child, romped with the family dog in 
the kitchen. 

As he approached the steps Mr. 
Brown peered through the wavering 
light at the figure on the porch. 

“What's up,” he asked. 

“Did you get anything for Edgar in 
town today?” 

“I got him a cap. Edgar is old 
enough to do without candy and stuff 
in a stocking every Christmas. I told 
him this morning he’d have to give up 
that stocking foolishness.” 

“Oh, John! You didn’t?” 

“Sure, I did.” 

“Then take him to the Christmas 
tree at the church tomorrow after- 
noon. The child ought to have some 
Christmas pleasure. He’s only eight 
not much more than a 
baby.” 

“He’s a baby because you baby him. 
When I was his age I did as much 
work as a boy of sixteen does now. 

“As to taking him to a Christmas 
tree, I won’t think of it. The horses 
have to haul corn all week, and they 
can’t go out tomorrow. If my father 
had given me a good warm cap for 
Christm?s I'd have been tickled to 
death. Let’s go in.” 

If Mr. Brown felt that supper was 
a dreary meal, he knew that he was 
responsible for it. His wife’s sober 
face, and the unusual quiet of Edgar 
almost made him question the wis- 
4om of depriving the child of the 
mysteries of the Christmas stocking, 
but he gave no sign of weakening 
when his wife called the boy to her 
and, slipping her arm around the 
slender figure in overalls, took from 
her finger a plain gold ring, placing 
it on the child’s finger, she said 
brightlv: “Papa says not to hang up 
your stocking any more dearie, and 
mamma wishes a Merry Christmas to 
a little boy who gets this ring for a 
Christmas present.” 

A little hand, hardened from carry- 
ing wood and water, from chopping 
kindling and shoveling snow, spread 
itself out before the child’s delighted 
eyes. 

“Gee,” exclaimed ‘an emphatic 
voice. Then, confidentially, “Mamma, 
I spent every cent of my money on 
you, and I’m glad of it.” 

* = ~ * * * a 

Edgar came clumping in from his 
morning chores. His rubber boots, 
bought large to ensure two winiers’ 
use, were cold for Christmas morning. 
He pitched his old cap into the wood 
box. “Now that Christmas is here I 
suppose I’il get the clothes I have to 
have anyway for my presents,” he 
mused. “It wouldn’t take much of a@ 
Santa Claus to see that this old cap 
is played out. Gee! Don’t I wish papa 
would’ give me something I could just 
as well get along without for a Christ- 
mas present.” 

At his place at the breakfast table 
Edgar saw a new cap. Before Mrs. 
Brown’s was a shiney new coffee pot, 
and a parcel marked in scrawling let- 
ters: “To Mamma from Edgar, Merry 
Crismus!” 

“Try your cap on, Edgar.” Mr. 
Brown’s voice was persuasive. 

“It'll fit; it always does.” The 
boy’s eyes were fixed on his mother, 
his. parcel in her hand. 

“I guess this is a spoon holder, just 
what I need,” she was saying. 

“You bet it aint! This is a Christ- 
mas present; something that yon don’t 
have to have but can use just the 
same; that’s what it is.” 

“It surely is!” Mrs. Brown gazed 
in blank amazement at the gift in her 
hand—a glass stoppered bottle bear- 
ing the label “Massage Cream.” 

A roar of laughter from his father 
brought the hot tears to Edgar’s eyes. 

“Papa can laugh if he wants to,” 
cried the child. “I hate Christmas 
presents of things you’ve got to have 
anyway. I wanted to get you some- 
thing for your own self. He has no 
right to give you that coffee pot and 
call it a present. I hate—” 

His mother reached out a restrain- 
ing hand. “Dearie,” she said, “this is 
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the nieest present I ever got, and I’m 
going to use it this very afternoon.” 

Alone in her room, Mrs. Brown 
opened the bottle of cream. Standinz 
before the glass, she was shocked a 
the signs of age in her face. “I’m 
getting on in years, and Edgar sees it. 
No wonder he bought me cream to 
‘renew my youth, soften my skin, ani 
improve my complexion.’ The dear 
little fellow! Of course I'll use it: 
I'd daub shoe blacking on my face if 
the child gave it to me.” 

Unaccustomed as she was to taking 
care of her complexion, the little 
woman looked around guiltily and half 
ashamed as she applied the cream. 
“It really would make me _ look 
fresher if my hair was fixed up some.” 

She crept down the stairs to the 
pantry to find a curling iron left by 
a summer boarder. She curled her 
back hair and the “beau catchers” at 
the side. 

From its bed of tissue paper she 
took out a white waist, a gift from the 
same boarder—a heretofore laid aside 
as too good for any occasion which 
had presented itself. 

“Edgar will .be pleased,” she 
thought. With feverish eagerness she 
donned the waist, hooked her skirt, 
and adjusted her belt, then again she 
faced the mirror. The woman in the 
glass seemed to say: “Well, if I do 
say it as shouldn’t, you look well 
enough to go to that Christmas tree, 
or anywhere else, and you ought to 
get on your wraps and go.” 

“Why not?” She voiced the daring 
thought. “Why not?” 

“Go,” urged the woman in the glass. 
“Say you are going, have the horse 
hitched up, and go. Edgar will never 
have any good times if you don’t give 
them to him.” 

Mr. Brown, dozing after his dinner, 
was startled by the apparition of a be- 
curled, be-creamed lady in white. 
“John,” the vision was saying with 
simple dignity, “John, I want a horse 
hitched to the single buggy. I am go- 
ing to take Edgar over to the Christ- 
mas tree.” 

“The Christmas tree! 
take Edgar to the Christmas tree! 

“Yes, to the Christmas tree. I wish 
you would go, too; I won’t enjoy it 
without you; but I’m going whether 
you go or not, whether I walk or ride. 
I will not refuse that little fellow good 
times that we can give him just as 
well as not. He spent all he had to 
please me, and to please him I will 
massage my face, curl my hair, and 
go with him every chance I get.” 

Mr. Brown walked to the window. 
Outside Edgar was romping with the 
deg. “Edgar,” he called. “See if the 
horses are through eating, and lead 
them out to water. Ill be out in a 
m‘nute to hitch up. Your mother’s 
ging to take you and me to the 
Christmas tree.” 


Going to 
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Comfort for the Coldest Weather 
‘RHEUMA-NOT” 
LEGGINS 


For Men, Women 
and Ghildren 


Prevent and 
Relieve 


RHEUMATISM 


Warm, stylish, durable, 

periect fitting and com- 

fortable. Worn inside 
the shoe and over the 
stocking. 

Made of pure Anstra- 

lian Wool Jersey. 
in black only. 
Kasily put on ani 
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A Christmas 





“Thirteen, did you say? I had no 
idea there were so many of our young 
people at Elmwood. That is a grand 
old college. It doesn’t seem many 
years since I was a student there my- 
self.” 

The speaker was a tall, broad- 
shouldered, fine tooking specimen of 
manhood, with hair just turning gray. 
He was standing beside a bay team 
hitched to a cutter, and the prancing 
of the waiting horses jingled the sil- 
very-toned bells. There was nothing 
about his new overcoat nor the gray 
business suit showing beneath it to 
indicate his business or profession, but 
everywhere he was known as one of 
the substantial farmers of the county. 
He was talking to the minister stand- 
ing near fim on the sidewalk in front 
of the team. 

“Who are the boys and girls? I 
knew Widow Smith’s son was there, 
and the Marshall twins, and my own 
boy.” 

“Yes, and four of the Edwards, and 
Leon Harvey, and Herbert Elliott, and 
Chester Morris and his sister.” 

“Well, well; and can not get home 
for Christmas! We have not had our 
mail yet today and had not heard.” 

“The school closes the day before 
Christmas for one week, but not in 
time for our students to make con- 
nection with our train at B Station. 
As there are no rates this year, most 
of them could not afford to come.” 

The minister was the Rev. Bruce 
McDonald, a good and holy man, who 
loved the young people in his flock. 
He was the American version of an 
old Scotch Presbyterian family, and 
worthy of his name. 

“What do you think of our people 
sending them a box of eatables, Mr. 
Young? Mrs. Smith says she will 
send three turkeys, and all the rest 
promised something. As I understand 


it, about half of the boarders at their 


hall remain for the holidays, and my 
idea would be to send a whole dinner, 
not to our children alone, but to all 
the occupants of their hall. Do you 
think we could manage it? The ex- 
press would be the biggest item.” 

“I could manage the express,” Mr. 
Young responded, “but the rest looks 
pretty big to me. I am coming to 
town tomorrow, and will let you know 
what Mrs. Young thinks about it. I 
am glad I happened to meet you.” 

He drove off, and Rev. McDonald 
went on his way, chuckling to him- 


self. It had been no “happen” to him, 
this meeting with the rich John 
Young. That express bill was the 


only thing that really worried him, for 
the mothers’ hearts would all be in 
Elmwood, and plenty of provisions 
would be his for the asking. He 
walked along briskly, crumbling the 
snow on the sidewalk of the country 
village. 

Everyone responded to his calls so 
willingly that by noon the next day it 


seemed to him there was enough 
promised for a regiment. 
He wrote a short letter to the 


matron, asking her to keep the plans 
a secret. Christmas came on Friday, 
and by Tuesday noon the boxes and 
pans began to arrive. Such immense 
quantities of everything! By the 
time the big boxes were actually on 
their way to the depot the minister 
breathed safely. He was sure the ex- 
press company would do the rest, for 
one of his own “church boys” was 
the trusted messenger on one train 
and a friend of Mr. Young’s on the 
“short-cut” road to the college. There 
would be no delays, and it kept him 
smiling to himself all the afternoon 
as he wrote his Christmas sermon. 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward 
Men.” 
least of these, ye did it unto me.” 





Christmas morning—clear, frosty, 
cold. Christmas chimes ringing from 
all the Catholic bells down in the city. 
Christmas everywhere except in the 
homesick hearts of the boys and girls 
at Elmwood College. 

Christmas away from home—no 
Christmas pudding even, except in a 
boarding hall. “Just half enough for 
one,” as little Elva Edwards admitted 
peevishly to herself. At breakfast the 
matron looked unusually cheerful, and 
told them dinner would be _ served 
promptly at one o’clock that day. The 


“As ye did it unto one of the | 
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Dinner—Story of College Days 


BY MRS. WALTER SCOTT. 


rest could not share her cheerfulness, 
but at one o’clock they came silently 
into the dining room. The sight of the 
tables almost made them dumb- 
founded, for. this had been a hard 
year for boarding houses. The tables 
looked unequal to the weight of good 
things stacked upon them. The ma- 
tron and her husband were there, and 
as the students stood beside _ their 
places a side door opened and the 
president of the college and his wife 
were ushered in. They took two un- 
occupied places, and at a nod from 
the matson the president began: 
“My boys and girls’—they were 
“his” even after they left school— 








knew what his own mother had sent, 
and how good and home-like it 
tasted! Geese, turkeys, chickens, 
dressing, gravy, potatoes and other 
vegetables, cranberries, apple sauce, 
cold ham, mince pies, apple pies, 
cakes, cakes, cakes—every kind every 
woman knew how to make best— 
cookies, jars of real cream, jellies, 
pickles, everything, everything, not a 
single thing left out which any moth- 
er’s boy or girl liked at home! The 
great plum puddings crowned the 
feast, with old-fashioned walnuts all 
picked out ready to eat, apples of all 
descriptions, and home-made candy. 
All of them felt as if they ought to 
do like the old Puritans—give thanks 
before and after such a feast; but the 
fact was, they were simply stuffed! 
No time for toasts. Toasts were good 
enough for ordinary college banquets, 
but not for this—for this was a real 
Christmas dinner. They were able for 


only one thing more, and as they left 





THE FAMILY MILK COW. 


“this is a great day in your lives. 
One you will remember as long as 
you live, and I hope you will thank 
the kind fathers and true, loving 
mothers who have sent this great 
feast to you.” 

Every eye opened wide, every ear 
pricked up, every face was so filled 
with astonishment immediately that it 
was a good thing his speeches were 


short. He went on: “The boxes came 
yesterday, and now your real Christ- 
mas will begin. Let us return 
thanks.” 


Then what a babble of voices for a 





the dining room thirteen happy hearts 
sat down to write great big, fat let- 
ters to the home folks, and they fin- 
ished by writing one in common to 
the minister himself, which was one 
of the bright spots in his life, treas- 
ured always. 





CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 


A more beautiful story has never 
been told than that of the shepherds 
who heard the angels singing and left 
their flocks to follow the star of Beth- 
lehem, which guided them to the 











MILKING OVER—READY FOR A SPIN. 


minute! Two or three girls 
using their kandkerchiefs. It was 
their first year, and the reaction was 
too great. Even big Walter Young, 
full of bravery and always winning 
laurels on the football team, wiped his 
eyes a little. His mother was still the 
only woman in the world for him. 
With the soup course ended there was 
a sudden lull, and all at once Will 
Edwards’ rich tenor voice rang out in 
that grand old song “Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow,” and every 
one at the table joined with him, mak- 
ing the feast one of Thanksgiving and 
Christmas all in one. 

And how they did eat! Mother’s 
own cooking! Each one was sure he 


were | 





humble place where the Saviour of the 
world was born. “And they presented 
to Him gifts, gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh,” for they had found their King, 
whom God sent to give His children 
life eternal. Christmas is the shin- 
ing star which leads us to see Beth- 
lehem. Men and women in every land 
now celebrate the day which com- 
memorates God’s wonderful gift to the 
children of men. In this joyful Christ- 
mas time may our gifts be full of love, 
gratitude, and good will, rather than 
of precious stones. May this Christ- 
mas be to the readers of our Home De- 
partment a loving, charitable, forgiv- 
ing time, full of joy because of the 
Christmas gift nineteen hundred years 
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ago, which made us children of the 
King. Let us sing “Glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, good will 


toward men.” May every reader of 
Hearts and Homes throughout the 
world enjoy this blessed Christmas 
time. I send you each loving thoughts, 
the only gift of which I know that 
leaves the one who sends “Much 
richer for the giving, while it still en- 
riches friends.” 





Charles Dickens once wrote the fol- 
lowing beautiful Christmas sentiment 
to a friend: “Many Merry C.rist- 
mases, many Happy New Years, un- 
broken friendships, great accumula- 
tion of cheerful recollections, affection 
on earth, and heaven for all of us.” 
And I pass this on to every reader of 
Hearts and Homes as my Merry 
Christmas wish. 





“And all the angels in Heaven do 
sing 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas 
day; 
And all the bells on earth do ring 
On Christmas Day in the morning.” 





“Oh happy, glorious Christmas bell, 
To every heart thy message tell. 

The blessed Christ Child died for thee, 
That thou from sin might be set free.” 





MUSIC IN THE HOME. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

In your issue of November 13th the 
article entitled “Music In the Home” 
comes to the writer of this letter as 
a forcible truth. Over thirty years 
ago when a mere lad, one of a family 
of thirteen children born and reared 
on a farm near Ottawa, Canada, my 
parents were up against the problem 
of what was best to do for boys and 
girls growing up into young manhood 
and womanhood and developing as all 
youths do a spirit of restlessness, a 
desire to go anywhere or do anything 
just to be going and doing, for no 
special object other than to satisfy 
that desire common to boys and girls 
of all countries, in all walks of life. 
The writer admits right here that of 
all that large family he was the most 
restless, and consequently the chief 
rover and most prone to fall a victim 
to any temptation that crossed his 
pathway. 

Father was reared in comparative 
poverty on a farm of red sand, that 
Was so poor that it couldn’t push the 
grain high enough for the reaper to 
catch all the heads. He was very de- 
voted to his boys and girls, the elder 
three of which had been sent a term 
to singing school in the schoo] house, 
and, showing a tendency toward 
music, he decided to buy an organ. 
The organ, a Dougherty, with a high 
ornamental back, was chosen. The 
price was $140. Father was able to 
pay $20 down, end in order to have 
“music in the home” he was willing 
a debt of $120 should be heaped upon 
his already heavily burdened shoul- 
ders. We all began to play and sing. 
Sister Margaret must have lessons 
from a real music teacher, and she 
soon learned to play. We all learned 
to sing down to the baby and the 
babes yet unborn. The home rang 
with a chorus of voices almost every 
evening and the writer would sing at 
noon while the horses were resting. 
Sunday afternoon was the occasion of 
a family concert, the selections being 


from “Gospel Hymns,” “Canadian 
Anthem Book,” and the Methodist 
hymn book. 


When the family finally numbered 
eight boys and three girls (a boy and 
girl having gone to join the angels) 
we made a good family choir. Father 
and mother sang with us. At the 
close of the Sunday afternoon concert 
we always sang “Sweet Hour of 
Prayer” and father and mother led in 
prayer. What was the result of aH 
this? What did father and mother 
make on the investment? The half 
will never be told. If asked did it 
pay, each boy and girl would answer, 
Yes, “an hundredfold” in my life 
alone. The boys and girls went out 
from that home into several provinces 
and states singing all the way. They 
have filled positions as choir leaders, 
choir members, Sunday schoo! choris- 
ters, Epworth League choristers, and 
members of noted male and mixed 
quartettes. They have sung at the 
death beds and at the funerals of hun- 
dreds. The eleven, thank God, are 
singing today, and will sing not alone 
while they live here but throughout 
the countless ages of eternity. 

ANOTHER LOVER OF MUSIC. 
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© Our Boys and Girls. 


By Witztam A. McKerver, Professor of Philos- 
‘ophy at the State A cultural College. Manhattan, 
.:-Kan., to whom all inquiries should be addressed. 











THE BOY WHO PLANS HIS 
FUTURE. 


It is always a matter of much en- 
couragement to observe that a boy is 
planning his own future, even though 
he may necessarily change his plans 
and purposes many times during the 
process of his mental growth. In fact, 
one of the more difficult problems of 
even the very thoughtful parent is 
that of leading the growing youth 
gradually to acquire an interest in his 
own future career. It gives me un- 
usual pleasure, therefore, to receive 
such letters as the two quoted below: 

From a Nebraska boy: 

“I should like to ask you in regard 
to an education. I am sixteen years 
old and in the tenth grade. Would you 
advise me to continue in the high 
school or take up the agricultural 
school work? While going to the high 
school I board at home, but at the 
agricultural school I could not. After 
completing either course I intend to 
deal in live stock and agriculture.” 

In my judgment it would be far bet- 
ter to remain in the home school for 
two or more years yet. Your manly 
and neat-appearing letter indicates 
that you have been well reared, but 
the boys of your age nearly always do 
better at home than when away at- 
tending school. Your high school in- 
structors are likely better ones than 
those you would have in the college 
preparatory department, and they will 
also give you more personal attention. 
Examine carefully the catalogue of 
the agricultural school which you have 
in view and you will find that munch of 
the lower class college work can be 
taken at your home school during the 
next two years. I suggest, therefore, 
that you stay at home and do this 
preparatory work, but at the same 
time keep your cye on the higher in- 
stitution. 

You must have ample time to de- 
velop and mature your thoughts. I 
have seen hundreds of young men go 
out into the world with their college 
diplomas, and am _ convinced that 
twenty-four is a better age at which 
to be graduated than twenty-one. So, 
be patient about getting into your per- 
manent vocation, and go slowly, for 
“A man can walk further in a day 
than he can run.” 

a * k 


From a young man in Missouri: 

“IT have read many books and papers 
and your ‘Boys and Girls’ column in 
Wallaces’ Farmer, but have not found 
anything that exactly fits my case. 
I am nineteen years old and had to 
quit school at fifteen in order to work 
on the farm, but of late years I have 
put in every spare moment reading 
the best books obtainable and a num- 
ber of papers. My aim in life is to 
become a consulting engineer in some 
large factory. I expect to attend a 
preparatory school next year, then 
business college, and finally some uni- 
versity. I shall appreciate your crit- 
icism of this plan.” 

You are apparently a young man of 
unusually good “metal.” In the ordi- 
nary case the boy who quits schoo! at 
fifteen never takes up the habit of 
reading until full maturity is reached, 
if he ever does at all. You are for- 
tunate, then, in being a reader of good 
beoks. But your proposed school pro- 
gram contains one thing that tends to 
destroy its unity, and that is the busi- 
ness college course. This kind of 
school is good in its place. It helps 
many a young man who can not at- 
tend a higher institution to acquire 
esome practical business ideas. Its 
best work is that of training book- 
keepers and stenographers. If you 
take a business college course it is 
very probable that you will give up 
the idea of becoming an engineer. 

So I believe that you should first 
consult the university catalogue and 
learn just what course leads most 
directly to the profession you have 
chosen. Then take the preparatory 
work that will fit you for this higher 
course. You are nineteen, and will 
probably find six years’ hard work 
necessary to master the course 
mapped out, but the reward is well 
worth the effort. One thing I fore- 
warn you about: In both the pre- 
paratory school and the university you 
will be associated with voung men of 
your own age and younger who will be 
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PHONOGRAPH 


reproduces all sounds, and espe- 
cially the sounds of the human 
voice and the music of instruments, 
so marvelously that you would be 
amazed at it asa scientific inven- 
tion if you had not become so 
used to its wonderful work. 


We want everyone who has not 
yet experienced the delight -of 
owning and listening to an Edi- 
son Phonograph to go to- some 
dealer today and hear the Edison 
Phonograph play. There is only 
one way to know how good the 
Edison Phonograph is and that 
is to hear it. Noth ng can de- 
scribe it. 

There is a dealer in the town 
where you do your marketing 


who will be glad to show you the 
Edison Phonograph and let you 
hear the new records. He hasan 
assortment of both Edison and 
Amberol Records, and he has 
Phonographs in various sizes 
and styles, at different prices— 
all low. You can arrange with 
him for putting an Edison 
Phonograph in your own home. 
Some dealers sell on the instal- 
ment plan. 


Edison Amberol Records 


The New Phonograph Records that play twice 
as long as the regular Edison Records 


These are the new Records which 
have just been made to play on 
the Edison Phonograph. They 
play twice as long as the old 
ones and play far better. 

This is the latest great discovery 
of Mr. Edison for the benefit of 
his favorite invention, the Edison 
Phonograph, and for your bene- 
fit if you are wise enough to get 
an Edison Phonograph with the 
Amberol attachment at once. 
Edison Records are made in Bohemian, Cuban, Dan 


honograph is the best for the home. 


National Phonograph Co., 160 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


ish. French, German, Hebrew 
Hungarian, ltalian, Norwegian, Polish, Spanish, Swedisu, etc. 
Edison Amberol Records, 50c. Regular Edison Records, 35c. 
Edison Grand Opera Records, 75c. 
Té you are not ready to buy at once, ask your dealer for a catalogue of 
Phonographs and a catalogue of selections. You will be surprised that 
so much music is available to the owner of a Phonograph. Do not be 
misled by any other sound-reproducing instrument. The Edison 


An Edison Phonograph with the 
Amberol attachment plays both 
Records, the old two-minute 
Records and the new four-minute 
Records. 

There are thousands of selec- 
tions already made up in the old 
Records which you can enjoy, 
and there will be many new 
ones every month in both the 
old Records and the Amberol 
Records. 





Edison Phonographs 


$12.50 to $60 


Sold everywhere at 
the same prices 
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ahead of you in class rank. Many 
students have admitted to me that this 
was their chief matter of discourage- 
ment. But do not let such a thing 
hinder you. If you can finish at 
twenty-five the way of a successful 
life will most certainly open up to 
you. 
< os ik 


A QUESTIONABLE POLICY. 


From a young district school 


teacher: 

“in about three weeks I am to take 
part at a teachers’ meeting and read 
a paper on the subject of ‘The Teach- 
er On the Playground.’ I understand 
that you are an experienced teacher 
and thought perhaps you would write 
this paper for me. I have taught only 
a year and a half in the country school 
and feel backward about reading any- 
thing I could say on the subject. 
Please let me know soon, and also 
what would be the charge for pre- 
paring a paper of reasonable length.” 

I question the propriety of doing as 
you request, for several reasons. As 
you say nothing to the contrary, I 
assume that you would read my paper 
and allow the audience to believe it 
your own. This would be the most 
serious part of the whole transaction. 
No words of approval that the paper 


might win from the audience would 
ever quite allay your inner sense of 
unworthiness for having done so ques- 
tionable a thing. 

In the course of my lecture trips to 
the conventions and institutes I have 
met thousands of those of your pro- 
fession. It has been my observation 
that one of the most common menaces 
to the success of the young district 
school teacher is fear of failure. What 
you need to do in this case is, first of 
all, to be willing to fail. Then, 
blunder away with all your might, and 
write something about the common 
sense methods you use on the school 
playground. More of this reckless 
earnestness—willingness to fail, try- 
ing hard, and in the name of the Most 
High—is often just the thing neces- 
sary to lead the young teacher to the 
discovery of her inner source of 
power. . 
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ant d We will present 
you with a hand- 


some and valu- 
able gift in exchange for a small 
amount of your time. 
We want information of the pro- 
organization of telephone 
companies in your part of the 
country, also names of farmers 
who contemplate putting in tele- 
phones. If you can get reliable 
information of this kind, write 
us atonce, We guarantee you 
¥ will be delighted with the gift 
we will send you. 
We sell a high-grade telephone 
complete for . Anyone can in- 
stall it and be in constant touch 
with his er —< the nensew 
= - town. ur telephones are ueex 
Ss by the Government. This 
i ae proves their quality. 


Acme Telephone & Mfg. Co.,Dept. 16 
Factory and General Offices, Albia, la. 
































WHAT WILL YOU DO THIS WINTER? 


Better come to Highland Park College and take ¢ 
Business Course, a coursc in Shorthand and 
Typewritinc, a course in Telegr -phy, orsome 
Enginee Course. We have a Machinists’ 
Course and a course in Traction and G—s and Oil 
Engineering, a three months course in Draft- 
img and aShort Course in Klectrical Engineer- 
img. These are some Special Short Coursc=> we have 
that will fit you fora good , sition ata good salary. 

0. H. LONGWELL, Pres., 
Highland Park Colleze, ‘es Moines, ia. 


i oO it | oy Finest quatity. Freight 

paid, Send for price list. 

Hyatt’s Apiaries, Shenandoah, la. 

When writing advertisers please men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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POWER FOR WITNESS BEARING. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 3, 1909.—Acts 1:1-14.) 


“The former treatise I made, O 
Theophilus, concerning all that Jesus 
began to do and to teach, (2) until 
the day in which he was received up, 
after that he had given command- 
ment through the Holy Spirit unto the 
apostles whom he had chosen: (3) 
to whom he also showed himself alive 
after his passion by many proofs, ap- 
pearing unto them by the space of 
forty days, and speaking the things 
concerning the kingdom of God: (4) 
and, being assembled together with 
them, he charged them not to depart 
from Jerusalem, but to wait for the 
promise of the Father, which, said he, 
ye heard from me: (5) for John in- 
deed baptized with water; but ye shall 
be baptized in the Holy Spirit not 
many days hence. 

“(6) They, therefore, when they 
were come together, asked him, say- 
ing, Lord, dost thou at this time re- 
store the kingdom to Israel? (7) And 
he said unto them, It is not for you ‘o 
know times or seasons, which the 
Father hath set within his own 
authority. (8) But ye shall receive 
power, when the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you: and ye shall be my wit- 
nesses both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea and Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth. (9) And 
when he had said these things, as 
they were looking, he was taken up: 
and a cloud received him out of their 
sight. (10) And while they were look- 
ing steadfastly into heaven as he went, 
behold two men stood by them in 
white apparel; (11) who also said, Ye 
men of Galilee, why stand ye look- 
ing into heaven? this Jesus, who was 
received up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye 
beheld him going into heaven. (12) 
Tnen returned they unto Jerusalem 
from the mount called Olivet, which is 
nigh unto Jerusalem, a sabbath day’s 
journey off. (13) And when they were 
come in, they went up into the upper 
chamber, where they were abiding; 
both Peter and John and James and 
Andrew, Philip and Thomas, Barthol- 
omew and Matthew, James the son of 
Alphaeus, and Simon the Zealot, and 
Judas the son of James. (14) These 
all with one accord continued sted- 
fastly in prayer, with the women, and 
Mary the mother of Jesus, and with 
his brethren.” 

The writer of the Book of Acts was 
Luke, the companion of Paul in some 
of his missionary journeys. He was 
a physician, of which fact his descrip- 
tions of the diseased which were the 
subjects of Christ’s miracles bears in- 
ternal evidence. “Luke, the beloved 
physician, and Demas salute you.” 
(Colossians 4:14.) The Book of Acts 
was written to Luke’s friend The- 
ophilus (Beloved of God). The former 
treatise (the Gospel of Luke) has for 
its subject what “Jesus began to do 
and to teach” from the beginning of 
His ministry until the day on which 
He was received up, or ascended into 
heaven. The subject of the treatise 
is what Jesus continues to do through 
the ministry of the disciples and the 
power of the Holy Ghost in the way 
of the final establishment of His king- 
dom. The first twelve verses of the 
lesson are introductory to the entire 
book, and briefly summarize the work 
of Jesus as described in Luke. The 
last two verses give the preparation 
of the disciples to receive the prom- 
ised power and thus become apostles. 

There were fifty days between the 
passover, when Jesus was crucified, 
and the feast of Pentacost, when the 
disciples received “power.” During 
forty of these days Jesus appeared at 
intervals to His disciples and gave 
them “infallible,” that is, undoubtable, 
proofs that He was really alive. He 
talked with them, He ate with them, 
He read the secrets of their hearts as 
of old, He showed them His hands 
and His feet. He convinced them be- 
yond all question that He was indeed 
their risen and real Lord, and ‘mean- 
while instructed them in the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God. 
(Acts 1:3.) 

At the last interview with His dis- 
ciples, at or near Jerusalem, and just 
before His ascension, after they had 
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been thoroughly convinced that He 
was really alive, some of them came 
to Him with the old question as to 
when He would restore the kingdom 
to Israel. Notwithstanding all that 
He had said before, they were still 
thinking of a temporal king and the 
restoration of the Jewish monarchy 
to power. His resurrection was to 
them a convincing proof that He could 
do it, and they fully expected that He 
would. It was in their minds only a 
question of time; so they said, “Lord, 
dost thou at this time restore the 
kingdom to Israel?” His answer was 
intended at once to correct their mis- 
take as to the nature of the kingdom 
and as to the method of its being 
established. This is not your present 
affair; it is in the hands of the Father 
only. “It is not for you to know times 
or seasons, which the Father hath set 
within his own authority.” But while 
you wait His time you will receive 
power, that is, dynamic force, effi- 
ciency, that which John the Baptist 
meant when he said: “He shall bap- 
tize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire.” “Ye shall be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost not many days hence.” 

This, of course, would bring to their 
minds much that Jesus had spoken: 
First, at the feast in Jerusalem, where 
He said that they should be channels 
of blessing to others (John 7:38-39), 
“He that believeth on me, as_ the 
scriptures saith, from within him 
shall flow rivers of living water,” on 
which John’s comment was as follows: 
“But this spake he of the spirit, which 
they that believed on him were to 
receive: for the Spirit was not yet 
given; because Jesus was not’ yet 
glorified.” 


In that long and deeply solemn con- 
versation with the disciples just be- 
fore the institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, He had told them that the Father 
would send them another Comforter, 
that is, companion, adviser, and 
helper, who should not only be with 
them but in them. In John 14:26 He 
declares that this Comforter is the 
Holy Ghost, “whom the Father will 
send in my name, he shall teach you 
all things, and bring to your remem- 
brance all that I said unto you.” 

In John 15:26 He told them that 
the Comforter should bear witness of 
Him, so that they should bear wit- 
ness also; and in John 16:7-12 He 
told them that the Comforter would 
enable 'them to convince the world of 
sin, of righteousness and judgment, 
and now in the eighth verse of the les- 
son He tells them: “Ye shall receive 
power, when the Holy Spirit is come 
upon you: and ye shall be my wit- 
nesses both in Judea and Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth,” that is, in heathen lands. 

It was evident from this that Christ 
would set up His kingdom indeed, but 
a different sort of kingdom from that 
which was in their minds when they 
asked Him if He would “at this time 
kingdom to _ Israel’; 
furthermore, that it would be estab- 
lished through them, and the power 
to establish it was to come through 
the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, whica 
they would surely receive as a fulfill- 
ment of the promise made to them in 
Luke 24:49: “But tarry ye in the 
city, until ye be clothed with power 
from on high.” 

There is evidently a distinction here 
between the Holy Spirit and power. 
After the resurrection, we are told, 
He breathed on them and said, “Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Spirit.” They, 
therefore, had the Holy Spirit, but the 
power was not yet given. That must 
come after days of prayer and sup- 
plication. Then, and then only, were 
they fit to become witnesses; to 
preach the gospel effectively. They 
were expressly told to tarry in Jeru- 
salem until they received this power. 
The reason why preaching has often 
so little effect is that those who pro- 
fess and preach the gospel, while they 
may be born again, may be _ true 
Christians, may have received the 
Holy Spirit, through whom alone re- 
generation can take place, yet have 
not the power which makes’ them 
channels of blessings to others. 

Prior to Christ’s ascension, the dis- 
ciples were for the most part in just 
this position. Only when Christians 
are endued with the “power” are they 
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qualified to bring men to Christ. 
Luke, in this chapter gives us a par- 
ticular account as to the manner of 
His ascension. After He had told 
them that they should be endued with 
power, as they walked from Jerusalem 
to Olivet, a cloud, evidently the 
Shekinah or manifestation of the 
presence of God, and such as they had 
seen on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
received Him out of their sight. Two 
angels stood by them, in white ap- 
parel, who said: “Why stand ye gaz- 
ing up into heaven? This same Jesus, 
which is received up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner 
as ye have seen him go into heaven.” 

This, then, is the answer as to the 
time when He should restore the 
kingdom to Israel. The kingdom of 
Christ will not be fully established on 
earth until His coming. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the coming of 
Christ is brought vividly before them 
every time they partake of the Lord’s 
supper, Christians often forget that 
they live in the kingdom of the absent 
King; that just as surely as He died 
and arose from the dead, so surely 
will He return. It is vain to speculate 
on the manner of His coming, and 
even more so to speculate on the time 
and season of His coming. This is 
one of the things which the Father 
has kept in His own power. The duty 
of the church and every individual in 
it is to seek the power which will 
make them eager not only to “look 
toward,” but also to “hasten His com- 
ing.” 

The remaining two verses of the 
lesson describe the way in which the 
disciples sought power. They retired 
by themselves into an upper chamber, 
either in one of the temple cloisters, 
or, more likely, in the upper room of 
a house belonging to. Peter or John, 
or perhaps one of their friends, and 
they all without exception, “with 
one accord continued steadfastly in 
prayer,” seeking of course _ this 
promised power. With them were the 
women who were witnesses of the 
resurrection, together with Mary the 
mother of Jesus, and His brethren, 
who by this time had come to believe 
on Him. These ten days cf continu- 
ous prayer have changed the face of 
the civilized world, because as a re- 
sult the disciples were endued with, 
power from on high. 

Miraculous, you say? Possibly in 
one sense, but only in one; in that, 
as we shall see by the next lesson, 
there was a visible manifestation on 
each member of this prayer meeting, 
numbering by this time one hundred 
and twenty men, of the special pres- 
ence of God, 4s shown by the tongues 
of fire distributed on each one. Apart 
from this, there was nothing whatever 
miraculous about it. It is just such 
a manifestation of power as Chris- 


tians have ofttimes in all ages re- {| particulars free. Ozment’s School, St. 





ceived when they seek the power to 
fit them for witnesses in the way in 
which the apostles sought it; namely, 
by meeting with one accord together, 
day after day, and humbly beseech- 
ing the Lord to endue them with 
power from on high. 
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It was the day before Christmas 
nearly forty years ago. The raw wind 
swept the northern Iowa prairies with 
suggestions of winter in every gust as 
Frank Curran drove out of the little 
village at daybreak. His destination 
was thirty miles to the northwest 
across the bleak and open prairie, 
which was just beginning to be settled 
up here and there by hardy pioneers 
from the eastern states. These early 
settlers built little cabins, broke out 
a few acres, and combined primitive 
farming in a small way with cattle 
raising. 

Among the first settlers was “Bob” 
Leaverion, a famous hunter and trap- 
per in his young days, who had home- 
steaded a quarter of second bottom 
land on Blue Earth river, where the 
soil was deep and black. Bob had 
prospered in his cattle growing and 
had added to his homestead until sev- 
eral hundred acres comprised his 
holdings. Comfortable straw stables 
sheltered the stock in winter, and a 
substantial log house took the place 
of the little one room shanty. Wishing 
to extend his operations by investing 
in a band of horses, he had applied 
at the nearest bank for a modest loan 
on his farm. Frank Curran, a wide- 
awake young fellow of twenty and 
fresh from college in his eastern home, 
was helping his uncle in the bank, and 
had been detailed to drive over to 
Leaverton’s and report on the loan. 

Ordinarily the trip would have been 
made on horseback, but Frank was 
unaccustomed to riding and couid 
make it quicker and easier by driving. 
His uncle’s mare was hardly fit for 
the long journey over frozen roads, 
but the liveryman furnished him a 
light open buggy and a team of half 
broken mustangs. They were tough, 
wiry beasts, with just enough blood of 
their old Spanish war horse ancestry 
in their veins to make them ther- 
oughly treacherous and_ self-willed. 
One especially, a roan, fresh from the 
Tange, was a nervous, high-strung 
brute and exhibited a most vicious 
temper, rearing and plunging in the 
harness, and shying at every rock and 
bunch of dead weeds along the way 
as they dashed out across the level 
prairie road at a swinging gallop. 

A mile or two in the teeth of the 
wind steadied the temper of the mus- 
tangs and they settled into a sharp 
trot which brought him by ten o’clock 
within sight of Leaverton’s buildings 
four miles away to the north. He had 
long since left the stage road and was 
driving straight across the open 
prairie, swinging out now and then 
around a little lake or fording one of 
the little outlet creeks that fed the 
Buffalo Fork and Little Buffalo rivers. 
The lakes and sloughs were bank full 
from the melting of the early snows. 
Dirty patches of snow still showed 
here and there in protected gullies 
and on northern slopes, and the small 
ponds were edged with ice. 

Occasionally a little flock of ducks, 
with startled quack and wildly beating 
wings, rose from pond or slough be- 
hind sheltering rushes or scrubby wil- 
lows, and madly hurried off with the 
wind after their more prudent brothers 
who had already returned to the 
warmer creeks and lakes of the south. 
Frank had brought his uncle's shot- 
gun, loaded with swanshot, in the 
hope of a shot at a stray flock of 
geese or perhaps a coyote. He longed 
to take a try at the ducks, but the 
roan mustang was still champing his 
bit and giving trouble at the slightest 
excuse. 

A mile south of Leaverton’s he came 
to a wide slough or bayou, fringed with 
clumps of willows and brush, inter- 
mingled with a dense growth of tall 
weeds and rushes. It was a hundred 
feet across, and the water looked deep 
and cold. The slough apparently 


formed the overflow outlet of a little: 


chain of lakes, and it stretched away 
toward the river a mile or more. The 
banks, while not high, sloped quite 
abruptly into the water, after the 
fashion of these prairie sloughs. 
“There ought to be a ford some- 
where about here,” he reasoned, so he 
pulled up the blowing team on the 
brink of the descent and looked care- 
fully for traces of wheels that would 
indicate the location of the ford. It 
Was over a mile around the slough 
either way, yet he hesitated to urge 
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the mustcngs into we water. He 
stood up and looked across at the 
ranch buildings in plain sight, and at 
that instant was startled by a crash 
accompanied by a peculiar whistle. 
Turning quickly he saw a dark body 
surmounted by an antlered head 
spring up in a thicket half hid behind 
a knoll some sixty yards down the 
edge of the slough. The tall weeds 
and brush prevented a distinct view of 
the animal as it stood gazing in stupid 
surprise at the man and team. On 
the impulse of the moment he swung 
up the gun and instantly pulled both 
triggers. 

Through the flash and smoke he 
caught just a glimpse of the animal 
as it gave a single bound, and he saw 
no more, for with the roar of the gun 
the startled ponies gave a terrific 
lunge. The recoil of the heavily 
charged gun and the jerk of the team 
knocked the weapon from his hands 
and nearly threw him out, but he 
caught at the seat and tried to pull up 
on the lines. The roan, wild-eyed and 
crazed with fear, and no longer heed- 
ing the bit, crowded the other over 
the edge of the slough, and down they 
plunged into the icy water, dragging 
the buggy behind. Climbing onto the 
seat, the young man guided the swim- 
ming mustangs ‘toward the farther 
bank, where they soon found bottom 
and waded ashore, thoroughly tired 
and their excitement considerably 
cooled. 

Then for the first time Frank looked 
back for the deer, but saw no trace 
of it. He doubted whether after all it 
was adeer. He remembered his uncle 
saying that fifteen or twenty years be- 
fore an occasional deer had been killed 
in the northern counties of the state; 
but in recent years none had been 
seen and it was perhaps ten years 
since the last deer hunt. Of one thing 
only he was positive—it had horns. 
His gun was across the slough, per- 
haps broken by the fall, and since no 
one was likely to molest it before he 
returned, he drove on to the ranch 
buildings. 

Old Bob greeted the young man with 
true frontier cordiality, and added, 
with a glance at the team and rig, 
“Reckon you missed the ford down to 
the outlet and fell in?” 

“Well, I guess I missed it all right,” 
said Frank. “I couldn’t find any ford, 
so 1 swam the team across below the 
lakes a little ways.” He said nothing 
of his adventure. On several occa- 
sions he had furnished amusement by 
his “tenderfoot” questions and_ re- 
marks, and besides, the more he 
thought about it the more he began to 
believe that it was likely a stray year- 
ling or a long-horned cow he had seen, 
and he found himself sincerely hoping 
his buckshot had gone wide of the 
mark. 

The team was soon comfortably 
munching hay in the straw stable, and 
Frank dried his wet feet at the 
kitchen stove while hospitable Mrs. 
Leaverton bustled about preparing the 
plain but substantial meal. Dinner 
over and his report filled out, Frank 
prepared to return. 

“I'll take you down to the ford and 
show you ‘cross,” said Bob. “Wish I 
had my saddle horse to ride back, but 
last week a gang of hunters from over 
‘cross the Minnesota line chased a 
couple deer down this way, and when 
they got this far one of their horses 
went bad and they had to leave him. 
I knew one of the men and he wanted 
to borrow my horse till theirs could 
travel, so [ let him go. That’s their 
horse down in the corral, so badly 
foundered he can’t hardly move.” 

Frank looked interested, and the 
ranchman continued in a confidential 
tone, “That was a week come tomor- 
row, and I’m getting a little worried 
over my horse. I expected that feller 
back yesterday or day before. Oh yes, 
I know him all right, and know about 
where he lives, but I don’t expect 1 
could get much damages if they hap- 
pened to run my horse till he was 
knocked out all winter.” And then 
Frank told of shooting at some an- 
mal in the brush, how the team 
bolted into the slough, leaving the gun 
behind and almost leaving him too, 
and that afterwards he had feared per- 
haps it was one of Bob’s “critters.” 

“Bet it was one of them deer them 
Minnesota feilers chased down here,” 
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THAT’S WHAT YOU WANT—THAT'S WHAT YOU | GET before you risk 
one cent on the Waterloo Boy Gasoline Engine—A REAL FREE 
30-DAY TRIAL WITH NO STRING TIED TO IT. No contract—no 
money down—we simply send you the engine—you test it with every 
job on your farm that'll prove to you just what it is—just what iv'll 
do—then, if you don’t want to keep it, send it back at our expense. 
Every bit of money-risk taken off your shoulders, so you can’t have 
any reason for not trying the Waterloo Boy. If you knew what 
the Waterloo Boy could save you—if you knew how much its use would 
increase your profits—you'd accept our trial offer today. The 


WATERLOO BOY 


can do all the hard, time-taking jobs on your farm—saws as much wood per day as 
eight men, yet costs only five cents a day torun. Stands the hardest kind of service 
—in constant use 17 years. Our UNLIMITED 5-YEAR GUARANTEE protects you 
against all defects. Anybody can handie the Waterloo Boy—all working parts in 
plain view—nothing to get out of order—no troublesome gasoline pump; suction 
of piston acts as a pump. The Waterloo Boy is the most economical engine made 
—fuel used only when work is being done—no waste. So light that you can easily 
move it from place to place. The Waterloo Boy is absolutely safe—every part 

perfectly made of best material. Never balks in any weather. 
As a broad-minded business farmer let 
us prove this to you on your farm. 
Absolutely no risk to you—it's up to 
us to show you with your work that 
the Waterloo Boy is the engine 
for you. Write today for fine cat- 
alogue and special free trial 

er. 


Waterloo Gasoline 
Engine Co. 
168 West Third Ave. 


Waterioo, Iowa. 




































KEEP DRY AND WARM WHILE DRIVING— 


A “Star’’ Vestibule Storm Front on your buggy saves you from 








the cold and wet. No matter how h it rains and blows you 
are safe, dry and comfortable inside. 

Look at the picture—it shows how snugly the “Star” Storm 
Front fits any vehicle. Makes a closed cab out of a top buggy in 
jess than two minutes, The side curtains rol! up when not in use. 


PuTA STAR STORM FRONT 
ON YOUR BUGGY-Th<= drive out dry, warm and ee 


fortable, in the worst weather 
adjustable to fitany vehicle. Simply built, light in weight, fineiy 
finished, and with care will outlast the buggy iteelf. 
pmember, no splashing mad or blowing rains or snows harass 

or harm you if you use the “Star.’’ You just sit inside, where 
it’s dry and roomy, and look out at the road through the trans- 
parent window, which can be raised or lowered at will. 

The “Star” is the only practical, common-sense Storm Front on the market. For comfort, con- 
venience, quality and darshility and quick adjustment, nothing like it has ever been made. 

Get the ““Star’’ Storm Front from your dealer, if he has them. not, write to us for our Free 
Book. It has many photos, showing how nest and stylish the “Star’’ makes any vehicle look, and also 
tells how safe and sure it’s made. rite today for Free 


THE STAR STORM FRONT CO., 224 E. MAIN STREET, TROY, OHIO 
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insist on Clean Shelling, Thorough Separation, Large Capacity 
and Lasting Qualities. These are Distinctive Features of 
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Wood Saws, Huskers, Farm Trucks, Manure Spreaders, 
etc. We guarantee our Goodhue Wind Mills for five 
years. 
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exclaimed Bob. “We'll jest drive over 
after the gun and see if you did any 
damage.” 

The gun was uninjured, althovgh 
covered with mud, and an inspection 
of the thicket showed Bob that a deer 
had indeed been there. “See them 
tracks there where he made the first 
jump? No deer ever starts off with 
that kind of a jump, short and high, 
‘less he’s been hit, and hit low. 
Here’s a little drop of blood, too. 
We'll jest track him a ways.” 

The trail was plain enough to the 
old trapper, but to Frank the ability 
to follow it was nothing short of mar- 
velous. Hitching the team to a wil- 


‘low, he loaded the gun and followed 


Bob down the slough. After trailing 
nearly a half mile Bob stopped, 
looked carefully around, and finally 
got down on his knees and inspected 
the ground and grass in a little clump 
of scrub oaks. “Jest as I thought,” 
he announced. “You plugged him 
through the innards, and that’s what 
makes him go so funny. See, here’s 
where he lay down and there’s a little 
puddle of blood. He’s bleeding inside 





and getting sick or he wouldn’t stop 
this quick.” 

A quarter mile farther and the deer 
had again stopped and there was an- 
other pool of blood. The trail followed 
down the slough and then turned up 
a broad, dry swale filled with a heavy 
growth of tall weeds and brush, with 
here and there little openings of a rod 
or more across clear ground. The 
distance between resting places had 
gradually been shortening and where 
the trail started up the draw they were 
little over one hundred yards apart. 

“We'll find him soon now,” whis- 
pered Bob. “You keep out along the 
edge so if he jumps you can get a 
shot.” Frank, eyes glistening with 
excitement, obeyed, and they worked 
up the swale perhaps a half mile. 

Suddenly the trapper stopped and 
motioned Frank down to _ him. 
Cautiously creeping down, his gaze 
followed the pointing of Bob's finger, 
but at first he saw nothing. A moment 
later a slight movement helped him 
distinguish the deer, a magnificent 
buck, lying in a half-kneeling posture 
with bis feet well under him, in a 
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Too Much Haste tn Seeding. 


We do not think it is right that 
farmers should go into their fields and 
sow their crops any old time and in 
any old way. There seems to have 
been some advice along the line that 
would lead the farmer not to wait for 
the seed bed to get in proper condi- 
tion, but to plant whenever the “spirit 
moved.” 

Common sense—the kind the farmer 
has, and which is born of experience— 
teacnes him that there is a proper 
time for seeding and this time is when 
the soil is in proper condition. Time 


and time again the wisdom of this 
plan has been thoroughly proven. 
Farmers living on adjoining farms 
have planted at different times. One 


would get his crops in “early,” before 
the ground was in proper condition, 
and the plants would struggle and 
struggle the entire- season through 
with the result of an inferior quality 
crop. The other farmer would wait a 
few days longer until the conditions 
were more propitious, with the result 


that he harvested his crops fully as 
early as -his neighbor who planted be- 
fore the soil conditions were right, 
and his crops were better in every 
way. 

Of course, we all know that there 
are times when it is not possible to 


the soil in the condition we would 
like to have it. Perhaps it may be too 
wet or too dry. The Hoosier Disc 
Drill, manufactured by the American 
Seeding-Machine Co., Incorporated, 
Richmond, Ind., will enable a farmer 
to put his seed in the ground in the 
best possible manner under any and 
al! soil conditions. The feed is a 
known force feed, the furrow openers 
make the most’ desirable’ seed 
trenches, and the seed is sown at an 
even depth in the soil in any quantity 


get 
ge 


desired. This is all that a grain drill 
ean do. No fair-minded farmer could 


ask or expect more. No matter what 
your seeding conditions may be, or 
where you live, there is manufac- 
tured a Hoosier Drill that will do that 
work as it should be done. Be sure 
and ask for our Hoosier catalogue, 
and, if you have any peculiar prob- 
lems confronting you, tell us what 
they are and thus get the benefit of 
our many years practical experience. 
Go to your local dealer, after you have 
read our catalogue, and insist on see- 
ing this drill. 


AMERICAN SEEDING - MACHINE CO., Incorporated, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


CLOVER SEED 


New crop, Iowa grown, recleaned, inspected 
and tested clover seed at less than half last 
spring’s prices. Now is the time to buy. Ask for 
eopy of our Special Clover Seed Circular. 


IOWA SEED €0., Des Moines, lowa 


CLOVERS 


“Purity Brand” Clover is free from foul weeds. 
It is plump, 1908 seed, cleaned and tested. You can’t 
buy better. Prices low. Write .oday. 


THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY, 
Decorah, > > - lowa. 


C OV [ R We sell clover seeds, 


Trecleaned and test- 
from its most native state. 


ed. Write for sam- 

ples and prices. Get 

your clover seeds 
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SIGECKER SEED CO., Box 15, Peoria, Ill, 
To prove that our 
Blizzard 
Belt Ever- 
greens will 
grow in all parts 
of the country we offer to send 
6 Fine Spruces 44 to 44 ft. tall 
free to property owners. Whole- 
sale value and mailing ex pense over 
30 cents. To help, send 5 cents or not 
as you please. A postal will bring the 
- trees and our catalog containing many colc red 
photo plates «four choice Blizzard Belt Fruits. Write 
today. The Gardner Nursery Co., Box 67, Osage, Ia. 

mailed free. Write now. 


[ RILL : Corn talks tells yon the 


seed to buy. We make adaptability a scientific 
study. Witality an ab«olute necessity. Purity 
and essential quality, yield a desired attainment, 


Make More oney Raise better corn. In- 


crease your yieid, by 
buying Crill’s high germinating. hand selected, seed 
corn. Twenty-one different varieties. 


L. W. CRILL SEED CO, - - Elk Point, S. Dak. 


Seed Oats Wanted 


Any one having -Kherson seed oats for sale please 
write at once to 


D. G. Whitaker, Ames, la., Sta. A. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


small thicket near the center of the 
swale. The high quartering wind had 
deadened the noise of their approach 
and gave to the deer no scent of their 
presence. The buck was indeed hard 
hit. His eyes would close and the 
proud head droop lower and lower 
until the dainty muzzle touched the 
undergrowth, then with a snort and 
toss of the antlers he would shake off 
the strange lethargy that crept over 
him. But in a moment the head would 
again droop until the twigs and grass 
struck the distended nostrils, and with 
another supreme effort the wounded 
buck would rouse himself once more. 

The old trapper motioned Frank to 
shoot, but when he attempted to aim 
the muzzle of his gun _ described 
wobbly circles, his knees almost gave 
way, his hands trembled, and he stood 
helpless in his first attack of genuine 
“buck ague.” In vain he tried to still 
the throbbing and pounding of his 
heart, to steady his nerves for a single 
instant until he could aim with some 
certainty. Old Bob made no sound, 
but he laughed and laughed till the 
tears came, and the more Frank 
“bucked” the more he laughed, till 
clear to his toes he shook with sup- 
pressed merriment. 

The buck was neariy done for and 
Frank’s case seemed hopeless, so Bob 
whipped out his big cattle knife, 
slipped up as near as possible, and 
when the buck staggered to its knees 
he rushed in, seized it by an antler, 
and with a single stroke cut its 
throat. The young man did not hesi- 
tate to express his admiration of the 
clever work, meantime inwardly re- 
proaching himself for “losing his 
nerve,” but Bob laughingly declared 
he, too, knew something of “buck 
ague,” and Frank felt relieved. 

The team was brought up, with 
much snorting and plunging from the 
mustangs, and it was finaily necessary 
to blindfold the roan before the deer 
could be loaded. The short afternoon 
was now far spent and Bob insisted 
that Frank spend Christmas eve at the 
ranch. The trail was indistinct and 
settlers’ houses far apart; it would 
be easy to lose his way in the- dark- 
ness that was sure to.overtake him 
far from home, and the prospect of 
wandering all night over the bleak 
prairie did not sound alluring. 

Old Bob’s mouth did water for a 
juicy venison steak, but he generously 
silenced the proffer of a hind quarter 
by saying: “Not much, young feller. 
That’s your first deer and you must 
take him all back with you to cele- 
brate your Christmas. I’ve killed a 
good many in my day, but this one is 
yours.” 

Today a magnificent buck’s head 
with widely branching antlers, hangs 
over the fireplace in Frank’s den, 
where it seldom fails to excite the ad- 
miration of visitors. And this is the 
story of it he told me one Christmas 
eve while the logs blazed cheery de- 
fiance at the snowy night that beat 
upon the windows as we lived again 
in bygone days and felt once more the 
torill of the chase long since ended. 





JEFFERSON COUNTY SHORT 
COURSE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The first agricultural short course 
in Jefferson county, Iowa, was held 
December 6th to 12th at Fairfield, and 
was very successful, more so than is 
usually the case with a first session. 
One hundred and fifty-six were en- 
rolled in the corn and stock judging 
department and 160 in the domestic 
science’ classes. Professor Holden 
and his corps of instructors brought 
with them a car of stock especially 
selected for short course work; and 
a number of breeders of improved 
stock in the neighborhood of Fair- 
field brought in cattle, swine, and 
sheep for the students to judge. The 
members of the classes showed great 
interest in the work and attended reg- 
ularly. ‘<chere were 171 entries of 
show corn. The best ear sold for $37, 
and the best fifty-ear exhibit sold for 
$55. The premium for the best ear 
was won by J. C. Frame, who also won 
with fifty ears. The sale of show corn 
brought $365, and the sale of all the 
corn, grains, etc., amounted to $441. 
One interesting feature of the course 
was the regular attendance of one 
gentleman who attended the first pub- 
lic school in Fairfield sixty-eight years 
ago. He is now eighty years old and 
says that, with Uncle Henry, he has 
joined the 100-year club. The farmers 
of Jefferson county have reason to feel 
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TheBest BridgesAreReinforced Concrete 


Because most durable. Steel rusts, wood rots, but concrete becomes stronger with age. It’s the 
coming material for all bridges, because when once built it’s there to stay. No constant repairing 
where concrete is used. No danger of accidents through broken boards. 
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ASK FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
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Cost 


Concrete Bridges Cost But Little More 
Than Steel Bridges 


In above bridge bids for steel were the same, There's no comparison between the two. Con- 
crete is better material in every way, and would be much cheaper at even 50 per cent more money 
when durability and elimination of repairs are considered. 

DON’T LET YOUR SUPERVISORS put in steel bridges. Call their attention to the fact that 
our reinforced concrete bridges can be put in at almost the same cost. 

BOOKLET, giving hundreds of pictures of concrete bridges, 
It’s full of interesting information on the subject. Attractive postal cards showing bridges we 
have built are also yours for the asking, if you mention this advertisement. 


N. M. STARK CONCRETE BRIDGE CO., Des Moines, la. 


Specialists in Concrete Bridge Work 
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The Genuine Wrage Trees 
NOTICE! 








WRAGG NURSERIES. 


agents. 
REMEMBER ™° 
the founders of thousands o' 





horticulturist, the late John Wragg. 


FREE OF CHARGE. 











Complaints are reaching us from some of our patrons to the effect that they 
have been misled by a firm of tree dealers who claim to be a branch of the old 


We Will Not Be Responsible 


for any damages resulting from the misrepresentations of said firm or their 


old WRAGG NURSERIES, the originators and 
ators of the well known WRAGG 
the best orchards in the Middle West are still 
located at WAUKEE, where they were established in 1878 by the eminent 


Any 


they have removed their offices or have established branch offices are untrue 
and made to mislead, and all agents for the genuine WRAGG TREES carry 
certificates with the signature and seal of J. Wragg & Sons Company. 
Progressive planters who see the wisdom in plantin 
stock at reasonable prices, rather than low grade stock at any price, should 
send for this season’s catalogue of WRAGG TREES. 
Write to-day, while you have it in mind. 


J. WRAGG & SONS COMPANY, - 


REES, and 


representations to the effect that 


high grade nursery 


It will sent to you 




















Is YOUR VALUABLE ANIMAL INSURED 


DO NOT CARRY YOUR OWN 


THAT 


lF NOT 


fLET US SEND YOU 


picK 





- Acainst DEATH FROM DISEASE orn ActipENT? 


NORTHWESTERN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No, 


MAN IS F Gk To DG 














proud of the success of their first 
short course, which Professor Holden 
pronounced one of the best ever held 
in the state. W. P. M. 





If any of our readers raise pop corn 
in quantities they will oblige us by 
giving the names of parties to whom 
they sell and the price obtained. 


Free 


POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED. 
——aeer 
( UR agents make from $1,000 to $3,000 per year. 
Opportunity to establish permanent paying agency 
in yourcommanity. Nocapital required. Experience 
unnecessary. Write for particulars. Grea. Western 
Accident Association, Des Moines, Jowa. 








Booklet on Fruit Growin 
AND TRUCK FARMING 1 
SMITH COUNTY TEXAS. 
Write Herndon Real Estate and Investment Co., 
Smith County, Tyler Texas. 














WArkTED—Renter for large stock and grain 

farm—sbares, cash rent, or part Ownership. 
Will trade 80 acre farm under ca)tivation tor feeders 
and pure bred Angus. GEO. BE. GRAY, Appleton, 
Minn. 


jy ANTED—Job for the winter on farm in lowa 
by young maa. Sex Faris, Denison, Kan. 









MORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR CO, 


DES MOINES, JOWA 
THIS 
BEAUTIFUL 


FREE WATCH-FOB 


To everyone who ships Hides or 
‘to or buys Trappers’ 
fr u the 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
EST. 1600 








HOLD ON THERE—Don't try to catch, 
transfer or lond hogs the old way. : 
Try the Practical Hog Handler, a patented 
invention for that purpose. 
Not a SQUEAL, sot a 
STRUGGLE, and a child can 
do the work. 


he a 
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Has It 
Ever 
Occurred 


to You 


that Tubular 
cream separators 
are saving the 
farmers of the 
United States mil- 
lions of dollars annually? 

That sounds pretty strong, but 
when you consider the hundreds 
of thousands that are in use and 
then remember that those sepa- 
rators sabe their cost ebery year the 
statement is not extravagant. 

Are you among the farmers who 
are letting the cream separator 
build your bank account? 

If not investigate at once the 


Tubular Separator 


because it skims clean; and due to 
its simplicity it is easy to clean, 
oil and handle; furthermore being 
built of the best materials obtain- 
able we guarantee it to last a life- 
time. 


Join the prosperous class and en- 
large your bank account by buying a 
Tubular. Don't delay. Write at once 
for free catalogue 175. Do it now. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 


West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can, San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Il. 


lowa 
Silos 


Built of one- 
piece fir staves, 
and galvanized 
continuous 
opening door 
frame. 


The Best 
Silo Made 


Write for 
particulars, 




















, & Silo Co. 
' 606 Jefferson St, 
WATERLOO, - IOWA 


LATCHFORD¢s 
CALF MEAL 


IS THE RESULT OF MORE THAN A CENTURY 
OF EXPERIENCE 





Wael | 








It ta the only ‘ect milk substitute in the 
world, Calves like it and it never fails to agree 
with even the youngest and weakest. Prevents 
scouring. Contains no mill feed or by-products 
and costs half as much as milk. Transforms 
stringy weaklings into robust, healthy animals, 
Quickest known method for vealing. Makes 
sweet, firm, white flesh. 

WRITE TODAY for our free booklet, “Ffow to 
Raise Calves Cheaply and Successfully 
Without Milk.” 

It teems with valuable information. Tells how to make 
more money out of calves th n gou ever thoucht Was pos- 
sible. Contains reports from Agricultural Stations, etc. 

A postal will bring this book. Write today. 


BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY 
Waukegan, Illinois 


Established at Leicester, England, in 1800. 














Cooper’s WormTablets 


A Sure Remedy for 


INTESTINAL WORMS 


in Horses, Sheep, Cattle, Hogs 


DOSE—One tablet for lamb h 
or hogs; three for horses and cat! _ Seep 


Box of 100 Tabiets, $1.59, Postpaid 
Wm. Cooper & Nephews, 177 Illinois St., Chicago 





experience necessary. A few dol- 

lars invested in our goods will save 
hundreds of dollars. Pilling Milk Fever 
Outht tor Air treatment recommended by 


U.S. Agricultural Dept., price $3.00. Silver Milk 
Tubes SO¢; Teat Slitter $1.50; Garget Outfit $4.00; 
Capon Tools, Horse and Cattle Syringes, all sent pre- 


aid with full directions. 
P. PILLING & SON co. Wriee tor tree Book let. WF 





ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO, 
Tree, lowa. 


The fowa Tank | 











WALLACES’ FARMER ; 


The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered 








COW TESTING ASSOCIATIONS. 

From time to time we have pointed 
out to our readers, many of whom 
are patrons of creameries or are sell- 
ing cream or butter, the necessity of 
ascertaining the amount of milk from 
each cow and the per cent of butter 
fat, thereby calculating the pounds of 
butter, and the further necessity of 
estimating the cost of keep, valuing 
the feeds at their current price on the 
farm. Only in this way can they de- 
termine which cows are yielding them 
a profit, which are barely paying for 
their keep, and which are being kept 
at a loss. In the average herd he 
will find about one-third of each class. 

It seems impossible, however, to get 
enough farmers to follow this method. 
Hence we have plead with them to 
organize cow testing associations, and 
have plead with the managers of 
creameries for their own sake to help 
farmers organize these associations, 
allowing the farmers themselves to 
keep records of the weights, and then 
to test the cream for them as often 
as may be necessary to determine the 
actual yield. In our judgment the 
very existence of many of these co- 
operative creameries depends on their 
adopting this method. 

Lest any of our readers may imagine 
that this is one of “‘Wallace’s notions,” 
mere theory that may not be prac- 
ticable, we wish now to call their at- 
tention to the results of this move- 
ment in Canada. The Canadians, 
especially those in the Province of 
Ontario, are generally regarded as be- 
ing more advanced in dairying than 
our farmers, at least those west of 
the Mississippi. 

Cow testing associations began to 


be formed in Canada less than four 
years ago. Three years ago the 
dominion government took up _ this 


work through their dairy department, 
forming in 1905 a few associations at 
strategic points. A _ single season’s 
test was sufficient to wake the dairy- 
men up and set them to thinking. 
There are now fifty-two testing asso- 
ciations, representing 870 herds and 
9,000 cows, in Ontario, where at the 
beginning of this testing the average 
cow gave but 3,500 pounds of milk, 
and competent authorities figure that 
the milk yield in the whole of Canada 
would average considerably less than 
3,000 pounds per annum. 

In making these tests the farmer 
simply weighs each cow’s milk each 
day, night and morning, and takes a 
sample for testing purposes. When 
this work was commenced in Canada 
some of the more ignorant farmers 
had the idea that the object in weigh- 
ing the cow’s milk was to make her 
give more. They soon began to dis- 
cover that it had nothing to do with 
the yield of milk directly. It simply 
enabled the farmer to make compari- 
sons between the individuals of his 
herd, and enabled the government to 
make comparisons between the herds. 

From an article from Mr. J. W. 
Wheaton, a prominent dairyman in 
Ontario, we gather the following re- 
sults: In one district 54 cows gave 
a total yield of 19,000 pounds of milk. 
In another district twice the number 
of cows would have given a return of 
38,000 pounds if they had given the 
same yield; but they gave 65,000 
pounds. In other words, 100 cows in 
one locality were doing the work that 
175 were doing in another locality. In 
one association in Quebec 165 cows 
gave 80,000 pounds of milk in the 
month of August. In another asso- 
ciation, one hundred miles away, 29 
cows gave a total yield larger than 
this. In the one case the farmers 
were feeding at a loss; in the other 
they were feeding at a profit. In 
many instances 10 cows in one dis- 
trict were giving as much milk as 20 
in another. In one district 10 cows 
gave 9,500 pounds of milk per annum: 
in another the same number gave only 
7,500 pounds. In one district 100 cows 
were giving the same return as 218 
cows in another. 

As taere are a million cows in On- 
tario and half of them giving below 
the average, it means that dairymen 
in that province alone are losing be- 
tween three and four million dollars 
a year. To quote the article referred 
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Dairyman? 
HAT is the one thing which you 
most dread and dislike about 

your business? 

It is not the growing of grain, en- 
silage and roughage for your live stock, 
for you should have to do that anyhow. 

It is not the carting out of the ma- 
nure, for in order to properly maintain 
the fertility of your land you should 
have to do that anyhow. 

It is not the erection and mainte- 
nance of barns and other farm buildings 
for you should have to do that anyhow. 

Honestly now, isn’t it the milking? The thing which has to be done 
365 days in the year, Sundays and holidays included and twice a day at 
that. You don’t like to milk and the hired man doesn’t like it any better 
than you do. And this condition is not improving. 


Why Not Milk With Our B.-L.-K. Cow Milker? 


It’s not an experiment but a tried, tested and proven fact. It is 
being successfully used in hundreds of dairies, 

You pay considerably more than a hundred dollars for a twine binder, 
which, while entirely necessary, you only use a few days of each year. 
Here is a machine which costs but little more for which you have use 
every day in the year—to be exact, 730 times a year. 

7 * 7 * * - + * 

It not only does away with the dread of milking. It lessens the labor. 
The best dairymen say it lessens it one-half. Many users declare that 
one man does the work of three in the dairy. 

* © n a” * * * _ — * 

The cows like it, too. They take to it naturally. You have no trouble in 
getting them used to the machine. And here is one of the most important points 
ofall. It is a clean milker. 

* * + + * * *” * 7 = 

Now doesn’t such a machine interest you? We want to talk (or write) to 
you personally about the great K. Milker. (Burrell-Lawrence-Kennedy.) 
It is going into thousands of dairies. It is doing away with the worst drudgery of 
the business. You might as wel! take the matter up with us now. You will have 


one by and by, even if not just at present. 

We have some printed matter describing it which will be very interesting to you. Sup 
pose yes sit right down now and ask usto send it to you. In writing, tell how many cows 
you milk, : 


A. H, BARBER CREAMERY SUPPLY CO. 


225 South Water Street, Chicago, Dlinois 
Doubles the Profits. 


OUR SILO ‘sais. 


We have secured the agency for the ‘‘Farmers Handy’’ 
or ‘‘Saginaw’’ Silo in the State of Iowa, which enables 
us to furnish our members and patrons with the BEST 
Silo made at REASONABLE prices. 

WHY WE SELECTED THE “‘SAGINAW ” 

Our President and General Manager made a trip 
through Wisconsin and Michigan and visited several 
hundred silos, and our investigation demonstrated two 
things: FIRST—That we could help our patrons by 
buying silos for them. SECOND—That the ‘‘Saginaw’’ 
Silo was made of the best material, had the most con- 
venient and substantial door frame, in addition to hav- 
ing many other points of superiority over any other 
make of silo. 


: These stlos will be manufactured within one block of our creamery. 
ia e You can come and select your own silo. 
SAGINAW. Write at once for our Free Book on Siles and Ensilage. 


Address, FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCE CO., - - Des Moines, lowa. 


P. S. Write for prices and information regarding our direct shipper’s 
method of buying cream. 











Lessons the Labor and 
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ter fat. We have been weighing and 
testing the milk from our own herd. 
We have cows that give between three 
others, and the poorest cow we have 
on the place gives about the average 
yield per cow in the state of Iowa or 
in Ontario before this testing began. 

In a future issue we will publish 
the rules under which these Canadian 
associations work. 


ENGINE Sirancrons 
8 SEPARATORS 
Especially designed to operate hand Cream Separators. Saves 
time, moneyand labor. 14 HP. Ic worth of gasoline sepa- 
rates ordinary milking. Absolutely safe and reliable. Always 
ready for instant use. Operates any make of separator. Very 
best material and construction throughout. Pays for itself 
in less than a year. Price within reach of all, Guaranteed 

- Write today for circulars and full particulars. 


NORTHWESTERN STEEL & IRON WORKS, 
Box 523 B, Eau Claire, Wis. 


to: “There was one herd of 13 cows 
that completed a record of eleven 
months last year. The average of 
and four times as much butter fat as 
these thirteen cows for the eleven 
months was 3,886 pounds of milk and 
180 pounds of butter fat. The four 
best cows gave an average of 4,562 
pounds of milk and 216 pounds of fat, 
the four poorest 2,721 pounds of milk 
and 135 pounds of butter fat. Fig- 
ured in dollars and cents, the average 
difference was $26.40. In another herd 
one cow gave 8,300 pounds of milk 
and 350 pounds of fat during the sea- 
son, bringing in a total money return 
of $99.55. The average money return 
per cow in this herd was $56.85. The 
average cost of keep per cow, includ- 
ing feed, care, interest, etc., was $51, 
which leaves a profit for the good cow 









































of $48.54 and for the average cow of 
$0.85. To put it briefly, the good cow 
gave about eight and one-third times 
as much profit as the average cow.” 

The conclusions reached in Canada 
are the same as those that have been 
reached in Illinois, in Wisconsin, in 
Iowa, in Missouri, in every state where 
the milk of the cows has. been 
weighed during the period of lactation, 
and an accurate test made of the but- 








"STAR BELT GRINDERS 
wees 8 to 40 bu. of feed per 
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—-A hour. Don't burn feed. Burrs eas- 
ave ily removed and replaced in 8 to 10 
A ; minutes. Strong. imple. Needs 
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for new booklet with prices. 
THE STAR MANUFACTURING CO., 
3 Depot St., New Lexington, O. 












When answering advertisements please 
mention Wall Farmer. 
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GOOD BUTTER FOR CHICAGO. 


According to the Chicago papers, 
that city thinks it is going to get a lit- 
tle better butter after January ist next 
than any other city in the country, 
‘A couple of weeks since the Chicago 
health commissioner and the execu- 
tive committee of the Chicago Butter 
and Egg Board entered into an agree- 
ment by which the Chicago dealers in 
butter will offer for sale in that city 
only butter made from milk which will 
satisfactorily pass the requirements of 
the Chicago health department. This 
means that the cows that give the 
milk from which the butter is made 
must be tested for tuberculosis. — It 
is estimated that there are 600,000 
cows in the state of Illinois and that 
up to date but 2,500 of them have 
been tested for tuberculosis. Thtre is 
no means of securing accurate figures, 
but we doubt whether half as many of 
the dairy cows of Iowa have been 
tested. In Wisconsin more cows have 
been tested, but only a fraction of the 
entire number in the state. On a 
guess we would say that there are 
not enough tested dairy cows in IIli- 
nois and the states bordering on it to 
furnish Chicago with half the butter 
she consumes in a year. The chances 
are, therefore, that Chicago will be 
hungry for butter not long after Jan- 
uary ist if the agreement mentioned 
fis adhered to. Perhaps the whole 
matter is a scheme to boost oleo- 
margarine. 

Seriously, if the cities of the coun- 
try could enforce some such regula- 
tion of the butter traffic it would re- 
sult in a wholesale testing and clean- 
ing up not only of dairy herds but of 
creameries. Whether such a thing 
would be possible we do not know. 
We would think more of it if the move 
came from some other city than Chi- 
cago. There has been too much rot- 
tenness in Chicago and Illinois meat 
inspection methods to forget soon. 





KILLING VALUABLE COWS. 


Dean Davenport, at the recent 
tuberculosis conference at the Illinois 
Agricultural College told of the intro- 
duction of this disease among the uni- 
versity cattle by cows purchased from 
several dairy herds, says a press bul- 
letin recently prepared by the Illinois 


Farmers’ Institute reporter. It was 
revealed only by the_ tuberculin 
test. One animal, impossible’ to 


keep alive for the demonstration, 
had the upper part -of her heart 


destroyed by tuberculosis. Three 
cows that had _ reacted to the: 
test, but showed no other. certain 
symptoms of the _ disease, were 


slaughtered before an audience of 
farmers and students, and Dean Rus- 
sell of the Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture, in overalls and apron, very 
quickly found typical evidence of the 
disease in lungs and liver and lymph 
glands of the throat, most im- 
pressively bringing home the fact that 
external appearance does not indicate 
tuberculosis, and making the audience 
familiar with the colonies of pimples 
or yellow nodules and the open ulcers 
of this disease, and where to look for 
them. The facts were hew to most 
present, and their remarks showed 
surprise and a desire to face the facts 
and act together to protect Illinois 
herds. The lecture went on and ques- 
tions were answered between inter- 
vals of using the knife. 

The $200 Holstein killed was six 
years old, and had calved a week pre- 
vious, was in good flesh, but showed 
a lump in the throat and was wheez- 
ing.. Her temperature had risen four 
degrees following the test. This lump 
proved to be an enormously enlarged 
lymph gland, “breaking down with 
‘open’ tuberculosis and _ peculiarly 
dangerous for dissemination of the 
germs.” A small tuberculous abscess 
was found in the liver; it was begin- 
ning to break down. The carcass 
‘would be condemned for meat and 
hogs would get the disease if allowed 
to eat it. 

A Guernsey, seven years old, whose 
temperature had risen five degrees 
following the test, was killed, and the 
bronchial gland, where the Wwindpipe 
separates into its branches, showed a 
typical case of “closed” tuberculosis. 
The gland was much enlarged and 
contained a colony of yellow tubercles, 
but they had not broken open to dis- 
charge pus. Traces of the disease 
were also found elsewhere. This cow 
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might have gone right down after 
calving or she might have lived for 
several years. She was still all right 
for breeding purposes, and the car- 
cass would not be condemned. 

The third animal showed ‘the dis- 
ease in a gland of the neck and in the 
lung tissue, the meat being unfit for 
use.—Illinois Farmers’ Institute. 





WINTER FEEDING OF DAIRY 
cows. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Buying grain to feed cows is a mat- 
ter that takes considerable nerve at 
the present prices on the market. It 
is a question, too, that takes lots of 
thought and study. Many are the 
farmers I hear this fall asking their 
neighbors what they feed, and how 
much. Farmers of today are putting 
more thought and study into just such 
questions as feed and _ feeding, 
whereas twenty years ago most any 
way and any kind of feed would dv. 

I keep thirty-five milk cows right 
along. I dairy summer and winter, 
and manage to have pretty nearly the 
same amount of milk at all seasons 
of the year. I sell my milk right at 
the farm. My milk netted me 4 cents 
for six months and 2 cents for the 
next six months. Farmers as a rule 
depend too much upon pastures and 
do not use enough of green feed or 
grain. I do not depend on the pas- 
tures for more than two months any 
I feed more or less meal to 


season. 
my milking stock every day in the 
year. In fact, I do not know that it 


pays to feed the meal in flush of the 
pastures, but my cows got so accus- 
tomed to receiving their grain ration 
that it would be a great disappoint- 
ment to them in coming to the stables 
to find no meal in their boxes. It 
pays, you know, to please the milk 
cow. In flush of pasture I only feed 
about a quart of meal morning and 
evening. 

When the pastures begin to dry up 
I have plenty of green feed, such as 
peas and oats. I give this green feed 
in the stable, where I feed everything 
to my cattle. It is a great waste of 
both feed and manure to feed in the 
yard, or, in fact, in the pastures, 
either. 

I make several sowings of peas and 
oats, coming on at different times 
through the summer, and when that is 
eaten, I have corn in plenty. After 
the silos are filled I cut the rest and 
shuck and feed it to my cows well 
into the winter. 

I also store a quantity of sheaf oats 
(not oats hay), cut on the green side 
and feed unthreshed to my horses in 
the winter time when they are doing 
nothing. I consider well cured sheaf 
oats, cut on the green side, is superior 
to timothy hay for horses. 

My winter feed largely consists of 
silage and clover hay. My ration for 
strictly fresh cows is 40 pounds of 
silage, 10 to 12 pounds of clover hay, 
and a grain ration of one part oi] meal, 
one part cottonseed meal, four parts 
bran, and two parts corn meal. About 
five to eight pounds are fed to .each 
cow per day. My cows are not phe- 
nomenal milkers, but they are a pretty 
good average, and are getting better 
every year. 


I dairy all the year around. I do not 
believe in the way many farmers 
manage; that is, dairy for a few 


months in the summer and then quit. 
There is no money in this kind of 


dairying. . 
J. FLETCHER. 
New York. 





There is little use testing the herd 
for tuberculosis and getting rid of the 
cows which react to the test uniess 
the barns and stables are disinfected 
and precattions are taken to prevent 
the disease getting another foothold. 
The tuberculin test shows the pres- 
ence of the disease, but it is in no 
sense a protection against it. 





The dairyman’s fight against oleo- 
margarine is not over by any means. 
The high prices prevailing for butter 
have encouraged the makers of oleo 
to push their product on its merits, 
and they are making some headway in 
cities and in factory districts. 





If there is any animal on the farm 
that will pay for full feeding it is the 
good dairy cow in full flow of milk. 
It is like putting in a dime and taking 
out twenty cents. 
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MAKING AND SELLING) 
A MILLION 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


AND THE KNOWLEDGE GAINED. 










Thirty years ago Dr. De Laval invented the first prac- 
tical centrifugal cream separator. Since that time the 
De Laval Separator Company has manufactured and sold 
one million DE LAVAL machines. These separators 
are today in use in every civilized country in the world. 
They have been operated and criticized everywhere. 
Through all these years suggestions for their improve- 
ment have come by the thousands from every quarter of 
the globe. These have been investigated and tried out 
from time to time. The best have been adopted. The 
1908 improved DE LAVAL cream separators represent 
the thirty years accumulation of such ideas and experi- 
ences. They represent the knowledge and experience 
gained through the manufacture and sale of one million 
machines. If in your lifetime you had milked one 
million cows, wouldn’t you feel that you knew how to 
milk a cow just a little bit better than someone who had 
milked but one thousand? That’s the way we feel about 
the cream separator. Our knowledge of its manufacture 
and practical use is many times greater than anyone 
else’s. If you are thinking of buying a separator can 
you afford to ignore the knowledge gained by making 
and selling a million separators? We don’t believe you 
can. We offer you the 1908 DE LAVAL for your most 
critical examination. An illustrated catalogue will be 
mailed for the asking. Write for it today. 
















The De Laval Separator Co. 


173-177 WiLi1aM STREET 
MONTREAL 





42 E. Mapison STREZT 
CHICAGO 


General Offices 


165-167 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 

















1218 & 1215 Fitpert STEEET 
PHILADELPHIA 


14 & 16 Patncess Steerer 
WINNIPEG 


107 Frasv STREET 
PORTLAND, OREG. 





Deve & SackaMENTO STs. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
pouitry will be cheerfully answered. 











MONDAMIN, THE POULTRYMAN’S 
FRIEND. 


“Sing the mysteries of Mondamin; 
Sing the blessings of the corn field.” 


Much of the success Iowa poultry 
growers have with their chickens is 
due to the judicious use of Mondamin, 
“the spirit grain,” maize, as the Irish 
call it, or, as we say, corn. Eggs and 
meat are produced cheaper in the corn 
belt than anywhere else. 

Longfellow gives us in very beauti- 
ful form the legend of Hiawatha as 
founded on a tradition prevalent 
among the North American Indians, 
of a person of miraculous birth who 
was sent among them to clear their 
rivers, forests, and fishing grounds, 
and to teach them the art of peace. 
Hiawatha, their wise man, had been 
fasting and praying that he might be 
of service to his people, and the Mas- 
ter of Life sent Mondamin to try him. 
Mondamin suggests that they wrestle. 
Three times they wrestlé, and on the 
third day Hiawatha subdues Monda- 
min. Before he is overcome Mon- 
damin requests Hiawatha to strip him 
and make him a soft bed in the earth 
and to keep it free from weeds and 
worms. Hiawatha does as he is re- 
quested. The soft bed is made. 

“Day by day did Hiawatha go to wait 
and watch beside it, keep the dark 
mould soft above it, keep it clean from 





weeds and insects, drive away with 
scoffs and shoutings Kahgahgee, the 
King of Ravens. Till at last a small 
green feather from the earth shot 
slowly upwards, then another and an- 
other, and before the summer ended, 
stood the maize in all its beauty, with 
its shining robes about it, and its long, 
soft yellow tresses. And in rapture 
Hiawatha cried aloud, ‘It is Monda- 
min! Yes, the friend of man, Mon- 
damin!’ And _ stfil later, when the 
autumn changed the long green leaves 
to yellow, and the soft and juicy ker- 
nels grew like wampum hard and yel- 
low, then the ripened ears he gathered. 
Stripped the withered husks from off 
them, as he once had stripped the 
wrestler. Gave the first feast of Mon- 
damin, and made known unto the 
people the new gift of the Great 
Spirit.” 





A NEW SHORT COURSE IN 
IN POULTRY. 


A ten days’ special course in poul- 
try husbandry will be given by the 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, Jan- 
uary 4-16, 1909. This is the first short 
course to be offered in poultry’ hus- 
bandry by the Iowa college. The 
poultry work will be given by the 
poultry department, the buildings for 
which have been recently completed. 
The course comes during the vacation 
of the college year, allowing the in- 
structors to use all their time and 
equipment for the special course stu- 
dents. 

The poultry farm, where much of 
the instruction will be given, contains 
near twenty acres, upon which sev- 
eral buildings have been erected. One 
building contains a feed room, car- 
penter shop, incubator room, egg 
room, marketing room and living 
rooms for the attendants; is steam- 
heated and electric lighted. Another 


is a curtain front, continuous house, 








WALLACES’ FARMER 
World's Largest Incubator Factory 


divided into pens capable of housing 
250 fowls. This building contains 
several varieties of poultry, all of 
which are standard bred, and among 
which is the first pen of single-comb 
White Leghorns at Madison Square 
last winter. Further equipment con- 
sists of eight portable combination 
brooder and breeding houses, fatten- 
ing houses, incubators—both electric 
and lamp-heated—trap nests, charts, 
photographs, cramming: machine, and 
models. 

In the ten days available for in- 
structional work, lectures and labor- 
atory work will be given upon the 
most important points in poultry man- 
agement. Some of the topics that 
will be touched upon are the import- 
ance of the poultry industry, selection 
of poultry farms, building poultry 
houses, feeding for meat and egg pro- 


duction, selection of breeding stock, 
incubation, brooding, raising chicks, 
caponizing, killing, dressing, and 


marketing of poultry, preparing for 
the show, diseases and parasites, etc. 

It is hoped that the short length of 
time and practicability of the sub- 
jects will make it possible for many 
persons interested in poultry to at- 
tend. The cost of tuition for the 
course is $3 for residents of Iowa and 
$5 for non-residents. 

Further particulars regarding fees, 
hours, and other information may be 
had by addressing the Poultry Depart- 
ment, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 





A GOOD POULTRY HOUSE. 


The poultry house illustrated here- 
with is in use and giving satisfaction 





Builds the Sure Hatch 


And Absolutely Guarantees it for Five Full Years 


When you buy a Sure Hatch Incubator, you get a 


machine backed 
five-year ~-Y- 1 of the world’s Jargest inenbator factory. Some pmo 


when you it this way, stop off and go thro 


and aii they fit the various parte 


Hatch famous as a hatcher of heal 
us, the next best thing is to 


Write a Postal for a FREE COPY of the Splendid SURE HATCH BOOK 





This is the book that has ted a oti jon 
among ==. of cheap ‘D in” incabators. 
have nothing against these —yy and the on be 

expose their schemes is to pomess the 
public from imposition. 

Ifa pen offered you a $10 gold 
r $7.60, you would know 
e had a counter- 






into an spoubatos 


that will do the work. 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Box 59,Fremont, Neb.,or Dept. 59,Indlanapolis, Ind. 





agh our mammo' 
See how we balla. the Sure Hete = the w colevected California 
theworkmen. Note with what care 
soanther. Talk with our Superintendent. 
He will explain the unique and waipabte features that have made the Sure 
thy chicks. If you can’t come out to see 
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by the 
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prtnstate and coch part isexplained. Each mb point 
clinched with a reason, W hen you get th songn 
reading the Sure Hatch Book you will actually 
know more about the subject than some incu- 
bator manufacturers know. And you can't be 
bamboozled into buying a counterfeit incubator, 
at a ridiculous “bargain” price. 

Better hold off on buying an incubator until 
you the valuable | Sure Hatch Book. Then you 
will know what's what—for the book gives 
plain, un ed facts. Write tonight. 











PREPOTENCY IN MALE BIRDS. 


A correspondent who fails to sign 
his name asks the following ques- 
tions: ' 

“How many eggs can a male: bird 
fertilize in a period of three months, 
say from February ist to May list? 

“If it takes a cock for thirteen hens 
to fertilize the flock’s eggs, figuring a 
hen at 125 eggs per year each, what, 
then, should be the number of hens to 
a cock when the hens lay 200 to 225 
eggs per year? 

“Fifteen hens laying fourteen eggs 
each per month produce 210 eggs. Is 
this the limit of one cock for one 
month? 

“Fifteen hens laying twenty-two 








A GOOD POULTRY HOUSE. 


on one of the Wallaces’ Farmer farms. 
As the illustration shows, the house is 
practically an open shed, or can be 
made so very readily. Across the open- 
ings of the windows is fine mesh poul- 
try netting, making it possible to con- 
fine the hens and yet have them 
almost out of doors. 


The door is built in two parts, the 
upper part being of canvas. On the 
coldest nights the hens are comfort- 
able and the canvas insures good ven- 
tilation. This house is partitioned 
into five pens 12x14 feet each, and 
with its system of ventilation will ac- 
commodate 150 hens comfortably, or 
a larger number of young stock in- 
tended for market purposes or stock 
birds. 

The advantage it has over five- 
colony houses is the saving of steps 
in caring for the chickens and econ- 
omy in construction. One end of each 
house is saved by bringing them 
together. The window lights are of 
small size because of the expense of 
replacing the large glass windows. 

The interior finishings are very sim- 
ple. Everything is removable. The 
roosts have large hooks screwed into 
each end and screw eyes in the side 
of the building. Ordinarily the roosts 
are not all in use, and the extra roosts 
are freshened by exposure to the sun, 
and thorough scalding with suds. 

Over each set of roosts is a frame- 
work covered with coarse burlap, with 
a curtain to drop dowu on very severe 
nights. The floor is of dirt raised 
five inches above the level of the 
ground. A part of the floor is re- 
moved and fresh gravel carted in 
whenever the floor becomes foul. 

The sunlight can reach every part 
of this house, thus tending to prevent 
disease. The nest boxes are cracker 
boxes. 

A house of this kind is comfortable 
for the hens, and an improvement to 
any farm. 


-ber of eggs the hens lay.—Poultry. 





eggs each per month produce 330 eggs. 
Can a cock fertilize all of these? 

“Does the number of hens to a cock 
depend upon the number of eggs laid 
per hen?” 

The power of a male bird is limited 
only by the number of eggs his mates 
lay. We have known a flock of hens, 
the eggs from which were very high 
in fertility, although there was but one 
male with over twenty hens. 

It is safe to say that a vigorous bird 
would fertilize all the eggs fifteen hens 
could possibly lay in a year. The 
number of hens to each male bird does 
not depend in any degree on the num- 








DOGS. 


Scotch Gollies 


AT STU D—Craigsmere Conqueror, fee 610. Try 
him. Pups for sale at from #6 to $12, elther sex or 
color, and from trained workers. Occasionally a bred 
bitch forsale. All No.1Collles. Pedigrees furnished. 
Write me your wants. Ear. E. Artie, Sibley, lowa 


cayour wna SCOTCH COLLIE 
ed your son a 
pup aftercorn husking, you can purchase a pedigreed 
one, farm raised and natural heelers, from us. Spe- 
cial prices during December. ye Ponies usu- 
ally for sale. Please write us your wants. 

CASSIDY & THOMPSON, Jamaica, Iowa 


Fox Terriers 


Extra good rat dogs. Pups six weeks old to trained 
Tratters; also several fine sable and white Collies 
from registered working stock that knows bow to 
drive. #5 each for December. 

Cc. H. DRAKE, Hazelton, Iowa 


OR SALE—Collie pups, four months old, of 
best champion strains—from working parents, 
natural heelers. Leroy A. Hays, Knoxville, lowa. 

















OR SALE—Full blood registered sable and 
white Scotch Collie puppies, 87.50 and $10. 
Stamp forreply. Geo. Cross, Dysart, lowa. 


White Helland Turkeys 


For sale, toms ¢4.00, hens om, trios $5.00. 
W. J. MILLER Newton, lowa. 


(messes Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 8. C. Rhode 
Island Red cockerels, 8. C. Brown Leghorns. 
First prize winners in each class. MRS. GEORGE 
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MANNING, Birmingham, Iowa, 
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X-Ray works and how 
much easier it is to use 
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GEO. H. STAHL, er Quincy, fu. 








Go betes varieties of pure bred 
Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys: 
also Holstein cattle. Prize winning stock. 
Oldest and largest poultry farm in the 
northwest. Stock, eggs and incubators 
atlow prices. Send 4 cents for catalog. 
Larkin & Hersberg, Box 4, Mankato, Minn. 


Latest Book en atte Fowt Poul- 
Poultry book, Gotten, ane — ——— i 
Poultry Farm in U. S. VARIETIES, 

pure-bred Poultry, Beautiful, | and money 
makers. Thousands to chose west prices 
on fowls, eggs, incubators, etc. “Sent for 4 cents. 


Berry's Poultry Farm,Box 65 Clarinda, Ia. 

















POULTRY. 


70 White Holland Turkeys For Sale 


Hens, pullets and toms, fine large, well matured, 
pure white birds. If you are in need of first-class 
stéck, these can not fail to please you. Hens $3, 
toms #4, for a limited time only. 

MRS. H.R. OWENS, Homestead, Iowa. 


EVERGREEN LAWN FARM ™,Zomzel, Por. 


Has for sale 250 Barred P. Rocks with large bone 
finely marked, bred from birds scoring 92 pts. Also 
have some choice M. B. Turkeys. We won 22 firsts, 
8 seconds at the Monroe show and Jasper Co. Fair. 
Nothing but first-class stock shipped. 


S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


THOMPKINS STRAIN 
I have birds and prices to suit everybody. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


P.H. THIEL, Humboldt Co., RENWICK, IOWA 


HOICEthoroughbred White Plymouth Rock Cock- 
erels, @1 each. Address W. C. Sundermeyer, 
Rake, lowa. 

















MM. 4 . L. MASON, Early, Sac county, Iowa, has 
good, pure bred B. Langshan cockerels for sale 
at $1.00 each if takgn soon. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorn Cockerels 
Single birds, #2; two or more, 61.50 each; six for $1 
each. T. A. Davenport, Belmond, lowa. 








INGLE Comb White Leghorns. To move cocker- 
ela quickly will make attractive prices. Write 
meatonce. M. E. PAGE, Madrid, lowa. 


L7e8t Brahma yearling hens, pullets and cocker- 
els. Black Langshan cockerels. Pen of Buff 
Cochin and Reds. Six White Leghorn hens. Bronze 
turkeys. Highscoringstock. State Fair winners. 
HANSON BROTHERS, Dean, Iowa, 








QILVEER Laced Wyandotte cockerels for sale—¢1.00 
and up. Buffturkeys. Wayside Farm, Mt. Ver- 
non, lowa. 





ILEA’S pure Barred Rocks, hens and cockerels, 

some pure “ Kinglets,”” extra good. Write for 

a Mrs. J. Willis Rilea, Box 50, Graad River, 
owa. 





HOICE Single Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels. 
Mrs. Clyde Nelson, Birmingham, lowa. 





OUEN ducks. pure bred. Ducks and drakes $1.25 
each, trios $3. Mrs C. 8. Darling, Lytton, Ia. 





ILVER Laced Wyandotte cockerels for sale at low 
prices. Mrs. H. J. Hanson, Inwood. Ia, Rl. 





ARRED P. Rock cockerels and pullets. Single 
Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, fine speci- 
mens. J. A. Penn, Alta, lowa. 


INGLE and Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, Barred 
P. Rock cockerels #1 each, 6fors5. 200 hens at 
low prices. Barker Bros. Indianola, la. 


Yrs Plymouth cokerels for sale. 
L. De Young, Sheldon, lowa. 








Write me. 





IG bone Black Langshan cockerels and pullets 
now $1 each, 6 for 5, from highest prize win- 
ners. Mrs. Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 
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NUGGETS FROM SECRETARY 
WILSON’S REPORT. 


The following taken from the annual 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
will be of interest to our readers: 

So increasingly disposed has the 
public been to ask and receive the aid 
of this department, and so large have 
been the new fields of work assigned 
to it by congress, that the number of 
employes has increased enormously. 
On July 1, 1897, 2,444 persons were 
employed, and eleven years later, in 
1908, the number was 10,420, or over 
four times as many. Upon localizing 
this increase, it appears that the num- 
ber of employes of the Weather 
Bureau increased from 1,075 to 1,705; 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry from 
777 to 3,152; of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry from 127 to 976; Forest Serv- 
ice from 14 to 3,753; Bureau of Chem- 
istry from 20 to 425; and small in- 
creases in other bureaus and offices. 
It is significant to note that the 


increase in number of employes is 


mostly due to service outside of Wash- 
ington, in all parts of the country. 
The number of persons employed 
within Washington is 2,488, and else- 
where 7 932. 





The total income of the agricultural 
colleges was $5,000,000 in 1897, $15,- 
000,L.0 in 1908; the value of their 
property was $51,000,000 in the former 
year and $96,000,000 in 1907. The stu- 
dents in 1897 numbered 4,000; in 1908, 
10,000. 

One agricultural high school existed 
in 1897, and there are now 55. Not 
one normal school taught agriculture 
in 1897, but now 115 do so, besides 
many privately endowed schools. 
About half of the agricultural colleges 
now give training courses for teachers 
in agriculture; forty-four states and 
territories give some instruction in 
elementary principles of agriculture in 
the lower schools. 

The number of farms in 1890 was 
4,564,641; in 1900 they numbered 
5,737,372; and the present number is 
estimated to be 6,100,000, an increase 
of 33.6 per cent over 1890. The total 
number of acres in farms increased 
from 623,000,000 in 1890 to 839,000,000 
in 1900, or 34.6 per cent. Improved 
acres increased 15.9 per cent. The 
capital of the farmer in the forms of 
land, buildings, improvements, live 
stock, implements, and machinery is 
supposed to be now worth about 
$28,000,000,000, an increase of 75 or 80 
per cent over 1900. 





A simple series of index numbers 
shows the progressive movement of 
wealth production by the farmer in 
another form. The value of products 
in 1899, the census year, being taken 
at 100, the value for 1903 stands at 
125, for 1904 at 131, for 1905 at 134, 
for 1906 at 143, for 1907 at 159, and for 
1908 at 165. During the last ien years 
the wealth production on the farms of 
this country has exceeded the fabu- 
lous amount of $60,000,000,000. 





Greatest of all crops is Indian corn, 
the priceless gift of the Indian, who 
freely gave to the white man infor- 
mation which led to the production of 
2,643,000,000 bushels this year. The 
crops of three years have exceeded 
this, but only the crop of one year— 
1906—exceeded it very much. The 
value of this crop almost surpasses 
belief. It is $1,615,000,000. This 
wealth that has grown out of the soil 
in four months of rain and sunshine, 
and some drouth, too, is enough to 
cancel the interest-bearing debt of the 
United States and pay for the Pan- 
ama canal and fifty battleships. The 
price of corn is exceptionally high. 
There are only two years in the 
records of this department in which 
the farm price of this crop was 1s 
high as it is for this year. In 1881 
the price was 63.6 cents; in 1901, when 
there was only two-thirds of an ordi- 
mary crop, the price was 60.5 cents. 
The total value of this crop is by far 
the highest ever reached. The crop 
of 1902 was worth a billion dollars, and 
the crops of 1904, 1905, and 1906 were 
worth $100,000.000 more; the great in- 
crease of $300,000,000 over the crop of 
1902 was made in 1907, and now the 
increase is $600,000,000, equal to the 
gold in the treasury of a rich nation. 





To the farmer who has averaged 
hardly 20 cents a pound for the but- 
ter that he has sold, between 3 and 4 
cents a quart for hiS milk, and about 
1% cents for each egg, and even to 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


that the value of the farm products 
of the dairy cow are getting closer 
and closer to $800,000,000, and that the 
eggs and poultry produced on the farm 
are worth as much as the cotton crop, 
seed included, or the hay crop, or the 
wheat crop. 





These advances in value are not due 
solely to increase in number of cows 
and of poultry, but considerably also 
to advances in price. The mean fac- 
tory price of Elgin butter was 19.66 
cents in 1899, 28.5 cents in 1907, and 
27.16 cents in 1908. The mean farm 
price of eggs throughout the United 
States was 11.15 cents in 1899, 17.02 
cents in 1904, and 18.3 cents in 1998. 
The wholesale milk prices at Chicago 
and New York, respectively, were 105 
and 10.12 cents per gallon in 1899, 
12.24 and 11.76 cents in 1905, 14.375 
and 12.886 cents in 1907, and 15.16 and 
16.62 cents in 1908. The mean whole- 
sale price of dressed poultry in New 
York was 11.15 cents per pound ina 
1899, 12.97 cents in 1903, 14.9 cents in 
1907, and 13.56 cents in 1908. 





The aggregate value of animals sold 
and slaughtered increases year by year 
because of increasing number and also 
because of a rising price level, al- 
though in the case of some classes of 
animals prices fall at times. In the 
aggregate the value of animals sold 
and slaughtered and of animal prod- 
ucts at the farm amounts to about 
three-eighths of the value of all farm 
products, estimated upon the census 
basis. This value is getting closer 
and closer to $3,000,000,000. 





During the past year 53,996,511 ani- 


‘mals were inspected before slaughter. 


Of this number 34,980,571 were hogs, 
9,778,189 were sheep, 7,198,224 were 
cattle, 1,993,461 were calves, and 46,065 
were goats. The animals inspected 
at slaughter numbered 53,973,337, an 
increase of 6 per cent over the previ- 
ous year. Of these, 175,126 carcasses 
and 704,666 parts were condemned, 
108,519 carcasses were passed ‘for lard 
and tallow, and 53,689,692 passed for 
food. Tuberculosis was the cause of 
condemnation of about three-fourths 
of the cattle carcasses and about two- 
thirds of the hog carcasses that were 
condemned, and the majority of the 
other condemned hogs were affected 
with hog cholera and swine plague. 
During the year the government in- 
spectors passed on nearly six billion 
pounds of food products -processed 
under their supervision. There were 
condemned on re-inspection during the 
year 42,344,000 pounds of meat prod- 
ucts which had become sour, 
the consumer who has paid prices 
much above these, it is a striking fact 





tainted, putrid, unclean, or, in 
the case of fats, rancid, since 
inspection at slaughter. There was 


an increase of 13.8 per cent in the 
quantity of meats and products certi- 
fied for export as compared with the 
previous year. Certificates to the 
number of 122,295 were issued, cover- 
ing 1,545,761,808 pounds. 





. Altogether the number of farmers’ 
co-operative economic associations 
must be fully 75,000, and may easily 
be many more, with a membership ris- 
ing above 3,000,000, without counting 
duplicates. Contrary to his reputatioa, 
the farmer is a great organizer, and 
he has achieved remarkable and 
enormous successes in many lines of 
economic co-operation in which the 
people of other occupations have 
either made no beginning at all or 
have nearly if not completely failed. 





The exports of domestic farm prod- 
ucts in 1908 being worth $1,017,000,- 
000, the exports of foreign products 
being over $10,000,000, and the im- 
ports of farm products being $540,- 
000,000, a balance of international 
trade in favor of the farm products of 
this country results, with the enor- 
mous value of $488,000,000. During the 
same period the balance of trade in 
products other than those of the farm 
was $178,000,000, or an amount that 
has not been equaled within the mem- 
ory of man. The agricultural balance 
was exceptionally high and has been 
equaled only in 1901 and 1898. The 
magnificent figures of the farmers’ 
contribution to the exports of this 
country and to the favorable balance 
of trade are maintained in spite of 
this country’s immense growth in pop- 
ulation and extraordinary immigration 
of non-agricultural people, and also in 
spite of the diminishing fraction of 
the population that is engaged in agri- 
culture. No analysis could more 
strongly indicate the progressive effi- 
ciency of the farmer’s labor and cap- 
ital and the telling effects of the agri- 
cultural sciences. 





A cup of hot coffee on these bitter 
winter mornings handed to the faithful 
R. F. D. driver would be highly appre- 
ciated by him. Remember all he suf- 


fers for your convenience and pleas-' 


ure. 





THE VIOLA, ILLINOIS, SHORT-HORN 
SALE. 


The Collins-Gillis 
Viola, Llinois, on 
out a good crowd of buyers from. Mercer 
and adjoining counties. The cattle were 
offered with no extra fitting right from 
the pastures and a number of bulls were 
listed that were too young to sell well, 
but the females were good and the entire 
lot of forty-one head made an average 
of $72.60, which was quite satisfactory to 





Short-horn sale at: 
mber 18th, brought, 





THE CROPS OF THE YEAR. 
The final revised estimates of the Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau 


of Statistics, 


United States Department of Agriculture, based on the re- 


ports of the correspondents and agents of the bureau, supplemented by 


information derived from other sources, 


indicate the acreage, production, 


and value in 1908 and 1907 of important farm crops of the United States 


to have been as follows: 


























Farm Value, Dec. 1. 
Bai ic 
CROP. oS vi 33 @ a 

woo od se 

a hm sa fo a _ 
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5) | be | 2 (=) 

=a _ een a A, Ee 
oT i ae ad eee (101,788,600/2,668,651,000| 60.6 |$1,616,145,000 
Ci Sy CIE 2k 99,931,000/2,592,320, 000) 51.6 1,336,901,060 
Winter wheat, 1908 .......... 30,349,000} 437,908,000} 93.7 410,330,000 
Winter wheat, 1907 .......... 28,132,000) 409,442,000} 88.2 ‘361,217,000 
Spring wheat, 1908 .......... 17,208,000! 226,694, 000) 91.1 ‘206,496,000 
Spring wheat, 1907 .......... 17,079,000) 224,645,000} 86.0 193,220,000 
i ae Br eee 32,344,900! 807,156 .000| 47.2 381,171,000 
oe”: i ee aes 31,837,000] 754,443 000) 44.3 334,568,000 
ANNE, TOOE. oa o's ck sccadesicac 6,646,000) 166,756,000) 55.4 92,442,000 
SE BOOS nse Seccbess sa eess 6,448,009! 153,597, 000! 66.6 102,290,000 
GG, TOO hoc d st hoccsanereyn 1,948,000! 31,851,000! 73.6 23,455,000 
WG. TONS ois 5p coeeeecisane 1,926,000) 31,566,900) 73.1 23,068,000 
Buckwheat, 1908 ............. 803,000! 15,874,000! 75.6 12,004,000 
Peuckwmest, TOOT ois casccece 800,000| 14,290,000! 69.8 9,975,000 
Flaxseed, 1908 ............-.- 2,679,000! 25,805,000! 118.4 30,577,000 
a eee eae. 2,864,000| 25,851,000) 95.6 24,713,000 
ee, ree { 655,000! 21,899,000) 81.2 17,771,000 
I, AR ES 627,300} 18,738,000} 85.8 16,081.000 
i ear e 3,257,000) 278,985,000! 70.6 197,029,000 
Potatoes, 1907 ............56- 3,124,000 297,942,000) 61.7 183,880,000 
Sle TOE: coc in cdcdscteaciars 46,486,000| *70.798,000| $ 8.98t 635,423,000 
A” | ARE Te 44,028,000! *63,677,000| $11.68¢ 743,507,000 
Sanaeee. TOG... necccct cess 875,000|)i 718,061,000! 10.3p 74,130,000 
Tobacco. 1907 ..’............: 820.0004 698,126,000! 10.zp 71,411,000 

(*) tons; (ft) per ton; (i) pounds; (p) per pound. 


The average weight per measured bushel is shown by reports received 


by the bureau to be 57.3 pounds for spring wheat, 
and 29.8 pounds for oats, as compared with 56.9, 58.9, and 29.4 
Quality of corn 86.9 per cent, against 82.2 


wheat, 
pounds, respectively, last year. 
last year. 


58.8 pounds for winter 
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sale was held in a very 
con- 
€ Carey M. 
Jones sold the cattle in his live, nhumor- 
ous style, adding much to the success of 
the sale. A list of sales at $100 and 
over follows: 

Pre-Emption Maid, Dec., °04: Ben 

Whitsit & Son, Pre Wraption, Th. -$110.00 


the sellers. The 


Lady Kirk, Dec., '06; H 
bins, Viola, Db: ttadiurcdt seesosn ce & 105.00 
Rilda, March, ‘06; O. E. Griffin, 
ie eS eet 5.00 
Red Rose 7th, April, °'05; Frank 
Streetor, New sure” Biles avs 100.00 
His Stamp, March, '06; Dan Mack, 
Pre: Mmption; Mh. s<iccaceese.0 $155.00 
Harvest Queen 2d, April, ‘02; 
Mit BIPORtOE okcescscsiscsesans 100.00 
—— Lark, April, '05; H. E. Rob- 
S2ncceees Ceseesesducedcecee 120.00 





The Gade air-cooled gasoline engine, 
made by the Gade Manufacturing Com- 
any, Iowa Falls, Iowa, is very popular 

use, being ‘air-cooled, it does not 
freeze up, and because their patented air- 
cooled gee is a pronounced suc- 
cess. e cooling is done by suction to 
the inside the cylinder, instead of having 
the air strike the outside of the cylinder 
only, as is the case with other air-cooled 
engines. The Gade engine is_ highly 
recommended by all users, and we are 
leased to recommend it to our readers. 

advertisement on another page, and 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
for circulars. 


THE STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


BEST FOR THE READER 
- THEREFORE 
BEST FOR THE ADVERTISER 


Arranged according to location, reading from 











east to west. 
Guaranteed One 17000 
Circulation Line Lines 
Ohio Farmer, 
Gerstee. Cie94 
per e 
Farmer, 180,000 $.80 .64 
Detroit, Mich, 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Home and Farm, 
Louisville, Ky. 100,060 .60 45 
indiana Farmer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 32,000 .25 .16 
Breeder's Gazette, 
Chicago, Ml. 70,000 .35 .35 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 

__ Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 40,000 .25 .18 
Racine, Wis. 60,000 .25 .23 
The Farmer, 

St. Paul, Minn. 115,000 .50 .45 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, Ia. 50,000 .38 .25 
Kansas Farmer, ‘ 
Topeka, Kans. 50,000 25 2 
Fisid and Farm, 

Denver, Colo. 30,000 .15 .13 


727,000 3.70 3.09 


These publications are conceded to be the au- 
thoritative farm papers of their individual fields. 


For further information address 


George W. Herbert, 
Western Rep. First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wallace C. Richardson, 
Eastern Representative Temple Court 
NEW YORK CITY 


Natural Fine Ground Phosphate 


ey RELIABLE LAND BUILDER. 
If 15 to 2@c worth of FINE GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ap fed to a ton of cnimal 
manure will ad to 100 per cent 10 the 
productive capacity of that ton of ma 
nure, can you afford net te useit? ifs 5 
worth of Ground Pho:«pha:e per acre properly app ied 
to the soll direct is «afe to iacrease your crop yields 
all the way from 2 10.75 p’r cent. could you make a 
better investment? Ground Phosphate wil! pos!- 
tively accomp ish these reeults. Our Booklet, sent 
f shows that the leading Agricultural Kxper'- 
ment Stations ;ully conflim these statemenis, and 














also vells how to apply it. ddress 
The Farmers Ground Rock Phosphate Co. 
Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee 





MONEY TO LEND 


improved Prairie Farms 
yore in Mlinois 


Prompt attention given to 4esirabl*: applications. 
Write for rate and terms. 


Farm Mortgages for Sale 


A safe investment for idie funds. Send for list of 
Address 


mortgages. 
AG. ors & CO., Barkers, Costing, iil. 


Established 1858 


Bore Wyandotte cockerels. Large, healthy stock. 
Geo. M. De Yoe, Britt, lowa. 








BUFF Orpingtons, cockerels and pullets 61.50 
8. yt ee in season per sitting ori@. F. B. 
Conabie, Box B, ladependence, lowa. 


el Plymouth Rock cockerels. 
from fine Jaying strain, Farm raised. 
each, 4 for 5; s2each, 3fores. Mrs. W. F. Setmanden 
Avoca, iowa. 





Mer 
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YOU SEND US 


WE DO THE 
THE HIDES REST 





We wish it were possible to meet you person- 
ally and show you the beautiful coats and robes 
we are making from the Horse and Cattle Hides 
sent us by farmers and stockmen from all parts 
of the country, and explain the great saving we 
can make you in sending us the hide and letting 
us make it up into a coat orrobe for you. We 
want you to write us for our booklet which gives 
you all information regarding our work and our 

ricea, etc.; also shipping tags. SENT FREE. 

rite for it now. 


COWNIE TANNING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 


AGood Cattle 
Hide 


will make a better coat or robe 
than you could possibly buy by # 
paying twice the amountthat we 
would charge for tanning and 
making up same all complete, 
We use only the ofl process, 
which is the best tannin 

process known to science. Al 

our work will be guaranteed 
soft, pliable and free from 
greases. Make no mistake, but 
send your cattle hides to us, and 
you can rest assured of first- 
class work at a reasonable price. 
+ Write us for free booklet and 
price Mst 

iOWA ‘TANNING CO. 


Dept. KE, Des Moines, Ia. 


WE TAN HIDES 


and make them into coats 
and robes that are soft, pila- 4 
ble and durable. We fully -HMIDLS 
guarantee our work to be ° 
‘entirely satisfactory. It is * TANNED? 
by giving our customers a é : 
square deal that we have 4 FOR . 
‘ m OBES ..: 


























been able to getand hold our 

customers. Send your cattle 

hides to us and save from 40 

to 50 per cent by having us J 

tan them and make them 

re & canis orrobe. Write us for peoktes and ates liet. 
HE GLOVE CO., Dept. E, Des Moines, 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE, 


Whether Gow Btece, Ball, 4! Po 
Hide, Calf, . or any k 
hide or skin, eee hight. R.A. ass 
moth-proof for robe,rug,coat or gloves, 
and make them up when so ordered. 

But first get our iliustrated catalog, 
with prices, shipp! tags and instruc- 
tions, We are the t custom fur 

ers of large wild and domestic 
animal skins in the world. 

Distance makes no difference what- 
ever. Ship three or more cow or horse 
hides together from anywhere, and 
Crosby pays the freight both wa: We 
sel! fur coats and gloves, do taxidermy 
and head mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Hides Tanned and Mfg. 
into Coats, Robes, 
Rugs, Etc. 

WE GUARANTEE 
OUR WORK 


MOINES TANNING CO., 
Des Moines, 


Write for Free Booklet Né. 56 


lewa 











HIDES and FURS 





Make money by shipping your Hides and Furs te 
as, Smalishipments our specialty We give each 
shipment our personal attenution,and make cash re- 
turns same day shipmentisreceived. Established 
in 1865. The steady growth of our business for 43 
years is accounted for by_our thousands of perma- 
nent satistied shippers. Write for our latest price 
List and shipping tags. 


J. 8. Smith & Company, 1230 Jones Street, Omaha, Reb. 
OLDEST AND LARGEST 
HOUSE IN THE WEST 





SHIP YOUR 


To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
‘iwsteated Circular Free to anyone interested in 
RAW FURS. 
Tranopert Guide Free to those whe ship to us 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


Feeding Questions. 








Please Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


i> ities el 


Communications on Feeding Experiments Solicited, 





STEER FEEDING QUESTION. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I have fifty-six head of steers that 
are about on full feed. I have corn 
fodder enough to feed these cattle 
until March ist; but I expect to dry 
lot feed them until June. How much 
clover hay do you think it would take 
to run these cattle from March Ist 
to June ist, or three months, on a 
full feed of corn? I have bought 
about eighteen tons of clover hay at 
$5 a ton delivered. This hay was put 
in without rain and is in the barn. 
I can buy good second crop clover in 
the barn at $3.50 per ton delivered, 
and good timothy hay in the barn will 
cost me $8 a ton delivered. Will it 
pay to buy first or second crop clover 
at above prices, or would timothy be 
cheaper? Would it pay me to feed oil 
meal at $30 a ton the last three 
months, with clover hay at the above 
price?” 

Our correspondent does not give the 
age or weight of his steers, and it is 
hard to tell just how much clover hay 
they will eat. However, they will 
probably eat in the neighborhood of 
fifteen pounds of hay per day. Con- 
sidering the price of the clover and 
the fact that he has a barn in which 
to keep it, we think if we were in his 
place we would be on the safe side 
and buy enough clover to last the 
steers on the basis of twenty pounds 
per head per day. Good clover hay at 
$3.50 to $5.00 per ton is cheap, and is 
always worth the money for feeding 
steers, cows, or young stuff. For feed- 
ing steers timothy hay is not nearly 
equal to clover, and we would not con- 
sider it at all when clover can be 
obtained at the same or even a higher 
price. 

With corn fodder as a roughness 
we believe it would pay our corre- 
spondent to begin feeding oil meal at 
once. He no doubt wishes to use the 
greatest possible amount of his corn 
fodder and to save the clover hay un- 
til after the corn fodder is gone. To 
do this to the best advantage he 
should feed some oil meal with the 
corn fodder, beginning with one- 
eighth of a pound per head per day 
and increasing to two pounds. If he 
can get cottonseed meal at the same 
price, we would advise him to feed 
this rather than oil meal, because it 
contains more protein. 

Whether it would pay to feed much 
oil meal when the steers are getting 
all the clover hay they want with the 
corn is a question. If he were feed- 
ing the clover hay now, we would say 
not. Feeding it at the latter end of 
the fattening period, however, and 
using oil meal up till that time, he 
may find it profitable to continue feed- 
ing the oil meal at the rate of say 
half a pound per head per day after 
making the change to clover hay. 





PASTURE FOR STEERS. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“TI have eighty acres of land rented 
and wish to plow up my pasture land, 
consisting of about twenty-five acres, 
in the spring. I would like to know 
if you think twenty-five acres sown 
to oats and crimson clover, with ten 
acres of white clover and timothy pas- 
ture, would pasture twenty head of 
fattening steers. I want to feed a car 
load of steers, and if I break up the 
pasture will not have any other pas- 
ture for them. I am intending to plow 
up crimson clover sod and sow the 
same land to wheat when I sell the 
cattle next fall. What do you think 
of this plan?” 

From the fact that our correspond- 
ent speaks of sowing crimson clover 
we assume that it does well in his 
section. Personally, we have had no 
experience with it except in the way 
of an unsuccessful experiment in 
growing it in Iowa. Our judgment as 
to its value, therefore, would not be 
worth as much as the judgment of 
those living in his neighborhood who 
have been growing it successfully. A 
pasture of oats and crimson clover, 
while furnishing plenty of feed for the 
number of steers named on a full feed 
of corn, would not, we think, be as 
satisfactory as an old established pas- 
ture. We fear it will be soft and 
washy. If it is the intention of our 
correspondent to feed a car load of 
steers regularly each year, we would 
advise him to be rather slow about 
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WINCHESTER 


e=——L. OOK FOR THE RED: 


When Buying Guns or Ammunition 


This Winchester trade-mark is the hall-mark of guns and ammu- 

nition as perfect as brains and experience, coupled with a come 

plete plant, can make them. The red W is to guns, cartridges 

and shotgun shells what the word “ Sterling” is to silverware. 
For Your Protection “Look for the Red W" 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., ° 




















NEW HAVEN, CONN. 




















L MANUFACTURING GO. 
222 S. E. FIRST STREET, DES MOINES, IOWA 
WE ARE TANNERS of all kinds of hides, with hair on and for 


leather. 
We guarantee our work. 


Make COATS and ROBES. 
Write for shipping tags and price list booklets. 


Send us your cattle and horse hides. 





SHIP US YOUR Hide 
Fur. Tallow Pelts Wool Gin 
5eng and Seneca Buy 
C ins Traps, Decoy, etc of 
us Write’ for price list cat 
aloque Flalemmn—d al] ipping Taqs 


Mention this Paper 





NQORTRWESTLY, | - 


allies 


WE GIVE more inform. | 
ation on Hides Furs .ete 
than any other house in | 
the world and pay Highest 

h Prices day received 
‘cri R | 


VLOMPI| a 








BAYER TANNING COMPANY 


One of the oldest and largest tanneries in the middie west. Practical tanners of all kinds of hides, fur 
Tobes, coats and rugs. We guarantee all work. All hides chemical tanned, rendering them both moth and 
water proof. We are also tanners of harness, lace leather, and mitten and glove stock. 

SEND YOUR HIDES TO THE 


BAYER TANNING CO., {11 So. 9th St., Des Moines, lowa 








plowing up a good permanent pasture, 
at least until he has another one well 
started. It is hard to make satisfac- 
tory gains with feeding steers on soft 


grass. 





OIL MEAL VERSUS CORN. 


A Madison county, Iowa, correspond- 
ent writes: 

“Will you please tell us through the 
Farmer the relative value of oil meal 
and corn as cattle feed at the present 
time, corn being 50 cents a bushel 
and oil meal $31 per ton. They are 
being fed with clover hay. What 
amount of oil meal should be used 
when cattle are on full feed?” 

We fear our correspondent has not 
been reading carefully the articles on 
feeding which have appeared in our 
columns during the last year. Oil 
meal and corn are not economically 
interchangeable feeds at the prices 
which have prevailed up to the pres- 
ent time. With plenty of clover hay, 
we doubt whether it will pay to feed 
oil meal at all to fattening steers. The 
corn and clover hay furnish a good 
ration and a fairly well balanced one. 
Perhaps the gains might be slightly 
increased by adding a small amount 
of oil meal, but the chances are that 
the cost would more than balance the 
gain made. Corn at 50 cents a bushel 
is cheaper as a main feed for cattle 
than oil meal at $31 per ton. 

During the past year a number of 
feeders have no doubt been using cot- 
tonseed meal as a substitute or partial 
substitute for corn. We have been en- 
deavoring to secure the experience of 
those who have fed cottonseed meal 
heavily in place of corn, but so far 
have been able to collect very little 
information. We would like to hear 
from any of our readers who have had 
experience in this. 





BARLEY FOR EWES. 


An lowa correspondent writes: 
“Is barley a good feed for breeding 
ewes? I have a couple of hundred 


be given to the ewes in place of corn. 

We do not know of any reason why 
the barley will not make a good sub- 
stitute for corn for breeding ewes. 
In fact, it seems to us that barley 
would be better than corn for this 
purpose because of its somewhat 
larger percentage of protein. With 
either barley or corn some protein 
food should be fed, unless the ewes 
are having an abundance of clover or 
alfalfa hay and a very small grain 
ration.. Half corn or barley and half 
bran ought to make a better ration for 
ewes than either corn or barley alone. 











bushels and thought possibly it might 


HIDES 
TANNED 


ea and Made into FUR COATS § 
WILD RUGS and ROB c 


AND It’s poor eco pin pega your 
hides. You will be money in your 
lt) LSREI@E pocket if youlet us tan,and make 
ANIMALS them up into a warm, attractive & 
coat--comfortable robes, or 
beautiful rugs, caps, gloves or 
mittens which wil! last a life- 
ay time 
Our special method of tan- 
ning make the most lasting & 
and serviceable hides, and & 
our prices are the lowest 
obtainable. 
We ten and make into & 
coats, robes, rugs, etc., 
™ any kind of hide or skin 
with hair on—cow, dog, 
colt, calf, sheep. raccoon, 
Mw mink, fox, wolf, or any 
i” wild or domestic animal. 
The hides will be tanned 
right and made up in the 
most approved way. A 
fur coat for yourself, for 
m wife, boy or girl —what 
better could you do with 
. a — hides? rite us to- 
day for price list, meas- 
Jank or full in- 


——, 
about ordering. 








EP MILLS 


Different from ali otherg _ 4 or 2 horses” 
Geared 16t01 or 7to 1. Grind Cora with shucks 
or without. And all small grains including 
Oats and ¢ make 7 sizes belt mills.) 


N.G. Bowsher Co.. South Bend, Ind. 
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Fecent Public Sales. 


JOHN LISTER’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 

\lthough the weather and roads were 
bad, a good crowd attended the seventh 
annual sale of Short-horn cattle held by 
}ion. John Lister December 17th at his 
«ne farm near Conrad, lowa. It was the 
fou rth Short-horn sale of the series that 
Bellows was the 


week, in which Geo. P. 

chief auctioneer, and while some _ were 
»revented from attending Mr. Lister's 
s,ale beeause they had been at other 
sales that week and could not be from 
home longer, yet tnere was a good crowd 
of breeders that came on from the Ed- 


wards and Zenor sales, which, with the 
w crowd that came in, gave Mr. Lister 
good buying crowd. The offering was 
presented in just ordinary breeding con- 
dition and would have _ brought more 
money in better flesh. A_couple of the 
best females- were not offered and one 
or two not catalogued were sold in place 
of them Some extra well bred bulls of 

1d individual merit were sold cheap, 
but the average on bulls was over $105, 
nd the females did still better. The list 
of sales which follows shows all that solid 


$100 and over. Several of the best 
buyers were Mr. Lister's neighbors, 
among whom he is held in the highest 
em. Col. Bellows did the _ selling, 





Mason and 





assisted ~~. paeameens A. P. 
Owen W 


Ermina oc, Dec., ‘01; John 
Hughes, Belle Plaine, Ia......... $170.00 
Ermina 22d, March, ‘06 (and  b. 


c ae Oo. O. Smith, Des Moines, 

IG. sad. So b0cbdeedssdeeebesese ine oe 170.09 
s isan. “Beauty 2d, Feb., '06 

( calf); John Rasmess, Lake 

Cit Sr rere are eer 200.09 
Golden Blossom 4th, June, 04 (and 

b. calf); H. D. Parsons, Newton, 


la Nar Seer rrr pee 150.00 

Or inge Belle, 
*~O’Kane, Beemer, Neb........... 100.00 
Barmpton Leaf 7th, May, °00; 


Meyers, Beeman, Ia. ............ 230.00 
Barmpton Leaf 8th, May, '07; N. 

A. EG, TROO, BR. ccc ccsecess 125.00 
Red Matchless, March, ‘07; N. A. 

LIME 0.0.0.6.008ws” cvtotcscscrccrccses 205.00 


March, ‘61 
Hale, Ana- 


stantent Lucy 6th, 
(and b. calf); W. A. 


tT errrrrr rr Trey r ie tok 155.00 
Filbert Gen. April, ‘02 (and ec. 

calf); Cc. Grieve, Gladbrook, Ia. 102.50 
Red ‘a 3d, June, '05 (and ec. 

onht>: Ge. ©... GPIOUR = o< 66 sc 0c dn ass 110.00 
Glendale Rose 2d, Feb., ‘06; John 

Cooper, a ae Bou xen 0-ome e 137.50 
Queen, July, "04; G. Grieve..i<;. 100.00 
2d Martha of ist Grove, March, 

‘00 (and c. calf); N. O. Hauser, 

Ts Ee 2b beep gie c00 aceek os 105.90 
Alice: Sharon, Jan., '04 (and ec. 

calf); John Cooper .........%.... 100.00 
Roan Arabella, May, °06;- E. F. 

Rogers, Union, Ise. sovccccccres 102.50 
Maid of Honor 12th, July, ‘06; E. 

E. Heltebridle, Conrad, Ia....... 100.09 

BULLS. 
Pleasant Chief, July, ‘06; _ 
Swearingen, Marshalltown, a 00 
Cedar Lawn Hero, Sept., ‘07; } 
COORG, “TUG Mise. ce vccdsvesdes ; 205.00 
SUMMARY. 

30 females ..... $3,350.50; average, $111.68 
8 bulls ........ 845.00; average, 105.62 
3S head ccecccoes 4,195.50; average, 110.40 





FOURTEENTH BLUFFVIEW SHORT- 
HORN SALE A GOCD ONE. 


A large crowd of Short-horn breeders 
assembled at Webster City, lowa, De- 
cember 15th to attend F. A. Edwards’ 
fourteenth annual sale, which was held 
at his noted Bluffview Farm, near Web- 
ster City. Like all of Mr. Edwards’ 
sales, the offering proved attractive to 
the best class of breeders and the bid- 
ding was free and lively. No very high 
prices were paid, but the average was 
right at $200 per head with the top price 
$480. The Cruickshank Miss Ramsdea 
heifer, Miss Ramsden 3d, by Imp. Lord 
Mt. Stephen, was the top of the sale, and 
N. A. Lind, of Rolfe, lowa, the buyer. 
Ed Morgan, of Kanaranzi, Minnesota, and 
Alex Norrie, representing the Webb Farm 
Company, of Farmington, Minnesota, 
took several of the tops of the sale out- 
side the state. Several Nebraska breed- 
ers were present and one or two were 
secured by Geo. Allen, of Lexington, Ne- 
braska. The rest went to lowa buyers, 
as shown by the list of sales below. ‘The 
white bull Cumberland’s Choice, a half 
brother of the grand champion King Cum- 
berland, topped the bull offering, Mr, 
John Rasmess, of Lake City, lowa, being 
ine buyer, at $310. This young bull was 
not fat and it was considered that Mr. 
Ragmess got a richly bred Scotch bull in 
whieh there was much outcome. A half 
brother, a year younger, out of the same 
dam, and also a white, attracted con- 
siderable attention and sold for $130 to 

Cc. Shafer, of Hampton, Iowa. The 
other young bulls were consigned to the 
sale, most of them being from the 
herd of N. A. Lind, They were in ratner 
thin condition, and for this reason $200 
was as high as any of them sold. Col. 
Bellows opened the sale, and kept things 
moving along in fine shape from start 
to finish. He was ably assisted by Col. 
A. P. Mason, of Union, Iowa. A list of 
sales at $100 and over follows: 
Claverburn Gold Mint., Sept., °07; E. 

A. Webb, Farmington, Minn.......-. $330 
Darling 2d, Feb., '06 (and b. calf); 

E. D. Morgan, Kanaranzi, Minn.... 370 
Miss Ramsden 3d, Oct., 06; me Ma, 


Se SE, iin ca nuaekmmmieden sare 480 
Berneice, Sept., "06; Flynn Farm Co., 
Be MOOG, Bll Sésswadesicacdsece ct 375 
Baroness, Nov., ’07; Hh Sparboe, Elis- 
Gee, Bs bvn 52sec cesedcestnsneecvas 
Merriment 24d, July, 02 (and ec. calf); 
m. Mevers, Carroll, eet as tad 375 
Merry Maid, Oct., ’'07; W. H. Eno, 
WE Be vas pbk vcdccnste tcc tioces 150 
Scottish Lass, Feb., 03; E. A. 3 400 
Scottish .assie, April, "04; J. 
Judge Carroil, GY asdpetbo 6easeene ; 210 
—— Lavender 5th, Dec., 04; E. D. 
Se MORE 6 a dete dip Ebinnle 6 300 
Minnie Vavinaer 6th, Jan., "08; W.-H. 
Lavender Pearl, April, °03; Fiynn 
ee eg a RE LT A EArt 175 
Mary, Sept., "05; John Lister, Conrad 


Victor Adelaide, Nov., ‘02 
calf); Geo. Allen, 
Choice Jewel, Dec., 


(and 


b. 
Lexingtin, Neb.. 165 
b. calf); 


‘03 ‘(and 
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BB. RB: Oiitmean, Colo, Bass. .c.icces 849 | ceeding in owning five head of very good OA: cvcces: seccevesvacsesesese ees o~S03.50 
Cora Gloster, May, ‘05 (and c. calf); young mares at the close of the sale. SUMMARY. 
O. O. Smith, Des Moines, Ia...... 265 | Other buyers were nresent from Ohio and | 33 females ......$2,627.50; average, $79.60 
Gloster’s Girl, July, °07; L. M. John- Indiana, but one-half of the entire offer- 11 bulls ......... 746.60; average, 67.00 
ston, Jewell Junction, Ia............ 150 ing went to lowa buyers. The sale was | 44 head .....+c.. 3,374.00: average, 76.75 
Roan Lillian, Dec., '06; Duea Bros., conducted in the most honorable man- é x . 
PROIRGIE, | BD. o 0 65.4:3 059.00) ahs cas Sp eude 200 ner and with much credit.to the firm. 
Kalona Duchess 4th, Feb., '02; Duea The crowd was large but very attentive 
MN. Se eamee ens sracnnse6oue thence 215 to Col. Carey M. Jones, who very ably The Indiana Silo 
Kalona Duchess 10th, Feb., ’08; J. L. officiated in the box, and everyone con- 
Reece, New Providence, Ia......... 125 ceded the sale as being very successful. All- Wood Ladder Front Door Frama 
Sweet Brier, June, ‘01; Geo. Cline, Breeders of Shire horses everywhere 
ee er ore 120 | should feel very much encouraged be- is one of the Superior Features that make 
Fenimore Princess, Nov., '02; F. M. cause of the result. A complete list of 
Zenor, Woolstock, Ia.............+: 315 | sales follows: THE INDIANA SILO 
Secret Princess, Aug., '07; John Ras- Beechhurst Flower (52980), 1906; A THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
mess, Lake City, Ta.............++. - 190 G. Thurman, Blanchard, Ia...’....$ 876 
Rosalind, Feb., '01; Cahill Bros., Ca Rickford Pettitoes (55081), 1906; Our all-wood door 
tersville, Ta. ..,. 2... .. 0.40 iS fa.n 06 160 Martin Swift, Washington, Ia.... 880 frame is rust and acid 
Rosamond, May, °06; Cahill Bros.... 160 | Boro Gilliver 10044, 1905;' Hans. proof. The acid in en- 
Rosalie, Sept., ‘07; Cahill Bros....... 169 Hagenfeldt, Storm Lake, Ta...... 660 sila, fs destracti 
Oxford Grand Duchess 19th, Jan., '04 Beatrice 10045, 1906; Robt. Garmen n ge ructive to 
(and b. calf); Chas. Sparboe....... 100 Carlinville, fl. .........-.ss+-..-. 770 ae sae ate He ae 
Edelweiss, Jan., ‘05; Geo. Cline...... 200 Soro Barbara 10046, 1906; Hans impracticable in silo door- 
The Lass For Me, March, '05 (and b. Hagenfeldt ....... Jae frames. 
: 7 EEE: \actad rice s.. a6 eae ewe ae 710 
calf); S. O. Smalling, Laporte, Ia... 150 | Bury Bangle 8997, 1904; Martin Our all-woodl door 
Victor's Mary, Aug., '05 (and b. calf); MIE fakack Suits vic Ss eer ee OPH a 800 frame will not buckle or 
Chas. Crouse, Duncomb, Ia......... 100 | Bury Dolly 8996, 1904; Chas. Chap- twist; and will stand as 
Irene, Dec., ’04; Geo. Cline........+... 119 pell, Logansport, Ind. ........... 700 much compression as any 
Lois, Jan., °08; L: A. Lind........... 100 Beechurst Primrose 9016, 1905; Robt. part of the silo; and the 
BULLS. (ORE ea AEA PEEL EI IRE 610 doors do not bind 
Choice ~ gag Nov., ‘07; C. C. Shafer, Wrydeland’s May (43904), 1902; Iowa : 
Hampton, Ia. .....eeeeeeeereeeevces Agricultural College, Ames, Ja.. 1,500 Self-Draining Morticed 
Cumberland’s Choice, Dec., °06; John Wrydeland’s Starlight (37804), 1900: Our awere st 
RASMCHS 2.6. cece e soccer sscceccerce lowa Agricultural College ....... 2,000 
Knight of Fashion, Nov., '07; J. E. — | Stow Silver Streak (52348), 1905; Prolongs the life of our 
Adams, Webster City, Ia........... 125 lowa Agricultural College........ 1,550 Spliced stave Silo twice 
ba ng od ion (55822), 1896; see 
ans MGOCNICIGE ...ccccccccsccces 
F. M. ZENOR’S SHORT-HORN SALE. bet” a Fancy (55823), aerey G. 
F. M. Zenor’s first public sale of reg- W. Durin, Stewart, Iil........... 760 
istered Short-horn cattle, which was held | Wrydeland’s Rosebud’ (55828), 1906; 
at his well improved farm near Woo!- OE ae - 800 
stock, lowa, December 15th, was at- Nottingham Madge (51901), 1905; 
tended by a large crowd of Short-horn Geo. Wright, Danville, Bs. serene 860 
breeders from a distance, a few coming | Jasmine Daisy (54279), 1906; Hans 
from outside the state. The better lots Hadenfeldt ...... ....... ste eeees 620 
brought attractive prices—some of the | Orange Blossom (54864), 1906; A. G. 
best that have been paid during the Thurman, Blanchard, Ia. ........ 800 
week's series of sales—but the cattle | Oratorio (54865), 1906; L. B. & N. s 
were well worth the money. The plainer O. Sizer ...-.--eneesses aastttsees 825 
cattle, most of which were in thin flesh, | Nottingham Bluebell (54833), 1906; 
sold at low prices and cut down the aver- _H. O. Bostwick, Mt. Sterling, O... 735 
ace. In several cases Mr. Zenor kept the Nottingham Prudence (55881), 1905; 
calf the cow had raised this season and Geo. Wendall, LaMoille, Ill....... 925 
sold the thin cow. The top price was | Nottingham opsy (54844), 1906; 
$455, for the Princess Royal cow Laven- Frank Mitegraff ...........+....+ 510 
der Princess 3d, with a heifer calf at foot ae ey ng ee oe ig ets —— 
sired by Mr. Zenor’s Princess Royal herd as. Mcuowan, bioomield, 1a..... , 
bull, New Year's Day. She went to Geo. Opal (55883), 1906 ; Robt. Garmen... 5600 Bay h.-4 oe 
Allen, of Lexington, Nebraska. The fine Wrydeland's Sunlight _ (55882). 1907; Merrill —_ A 
imported cow Orange Lily, and bull calf, Frank Uptegraff, New Philadel- s N est Pine and Cypress belt 
also went to Mr. Allen, at $400. The other phia, Il. Cees tees eeces ces RAREST 800 4a this countr go Sh it 
imported cow, Queen Bess 32d, a very | Wrydeland’s Sunshine (40658), 1901; i a, both 
fine breeding cow, sired by the Duthie ae B. and 0. N. Sizer, Fisher, Ill. 1,225 oon . = - = 
bull, Count St. Clair, was secured by O. | Needham, Primrose (54766). 1906; quality price, aon 
©. Smith, of Des Moines, at $359. Her H. ©. Bostwick .....crcccoscccos - 510 fact enables us to give 
yearling bull calf, Bach Grove Viscount, $$ — pon gly ee 
Offering at $170. as ae oot eo CLEGG BROS.’ SALE. soning’ of silo. stock, and 
> He ve Ro aa : s.’ Short-horn sale at Co- this alone insures the 
P. Hancher, of Rolfe, Iowa. All the bulls Clegg Bros.’ 
were in thin flesh, which caused them to lumbus, Junction, Iowa, December 19th, purchaser of the best silo 
sell at comparatively low prices. Cols. a Sook dee agegees. one ass to be had. ; 
Bellows and Mason were the chief auc- lead were disposed 0 i 
tioneers. The list which follows shows | time. The demand for females exceeded ay toy wy rte 
only the sales at $100 and over. The that for bulls, as some good, useful year- Step and Ciamo 
average on everything sold, forty-eight ling bulls went at very moderate figures. Our New Factory 
head, was about $117. —_ sale was Yor nducted Bw a at Den Moines saves 
3eatrice, .. 02; < . Shafer, est manner and every animal sold re- < 
Bee oe ta. (Ce, Shafer gs sg.o9 | gardiess of price. Col. Bellows sold the : eS 
Lavender ‘Princess 34, July, ‘01 cattle in his_usual good way, securing an 
(and c. calf); Geo. Allen, lex- average of $76.75 on the entire lot. A lst ieee at once for 
eee. TOI. x.cas sik 4h Caen 455.00 | of sales at $100 and over follows: free catalog and Spe- 
Ploverdale Mysie 34, Feb.,  ’06: cake LO, Bate Wm. Nickols, 10.00 cial Offer 2 te Karly 
dw. ” van, aranzi, S 4 \ fi ee . Buyers. 
Minn. b. “Motean’ Kandranal 70.09 | Sweet Generosity, Oct., 06; Atchi- 
Grand Marchioness, April, ’03; 0. _ ‘. Duncan, Columbus Junc- _ Address Our Home Office 
O. Smith, Des Moines, Ia......... 200.00 oO Be west re ens seeseseseesecnns : 
Imp. Queen Bess 32d, March, ’01; Abe rdeen Beauty 2d, Se Soe "06; I. Indiana Silo Co. 
ae SE aso: caeacauacedes 350.00 | . Rabenold, Ainsworth, Ia......... 142.50 522 Union Bullding, ANDERSON, IND. 
a og gy eed Virginia 34, May, 06; settries © 140.00 | Notice: We are the LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
Cowan, Paullina, Ia. .........-. 75.0 ‘ e, a : 4 
Imp. Orange Lily, "March, “00 (and |) | Roan, Violet, June, ‘62; Wm. 1) 0 SILO MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD. 
b. calf); Gam. A. 6ccades ere mf) 2v1Cc. BS wees Wo Sete eeceresecesece . 
Marcelle, Dec., 06; Elmer Higgins Lily, March, “01; J. R. Johnson, MANAGER WANTED 
, WOOKBEOCK, IM. ose en eo eee ccc on: 180.00 | tn Rose of Faireia i , Wanted—A superintendent for an up-to-date stock 
Beaver Creek Mysie 5th, July, '03; etn s08e 0 airview, Aug., ; d grein f i thern Minn Write, stat- 
Ree 250.00 Irvin Rabenold, Ainsworth, Ia... 100.00 | # ejovenan ent soteenah quuihenions ona whet 
Royal Princess, March, '05; Flynn Butterfly Beauty 2d, Dec., ’06; J. p~ Bs expected. Address 
Farm Co., Des Moines, Ia.’.... 270.09 R. Johnson ..... setsseeceees eee 142.50 P.O. Box 355, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
3utterfly Duchess 5th, Dec., 02; . BULLS, 
M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Ia........ 130.00 | Baron Aberdeen, Nov., '07; O. C. WANTED Kellabie man with #500 to take half 
Gloster’s Buttercup, July, ‘07; Ande rson, Morning Sun, Ia...... $102.50 interest In stock on farm and divide profits. 
Bs TRIE Soaaccek bdsnsnekeaes 150.00 | Emma's Pet B., July, '06; I. Raben- J. Mulhall, Stoux City, lowa. 
Royal Missie, Dec., 6; S — 
Smalling, La Porte, Ia.......... 180.00 


Scottish 
Lind, 


E. D. Morgan 
Lavender Lady, Feb., 


Princess, Feb., : a 
POO. BRS wb cdedecacedvavin 120.60 
Bach Grove Princess 2d, Dec., '05; 

bdpscbhorewsiuid eee 100.00 





"03 (an 


d b. 
Washta, Ta. 100.00 





calf); Wm. Monday, 
Roan Lassie 2d, Jan., '00 (and b. 

calf); Roger Paine, Eagle Grove, 

D. 0t6st0sed Sdpasorngesviesaeses 105.00 

BULLS. 

Bach Grove Viscount, April, °07; 

M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, fa........ $170.00 : 
tovral Eclipse 2d, Jan., °07; Wm. ce 
Creel,  WeGeteee, Bicascsascaces 117.590 


39 females - $4,945. 
2 DOM acacwses 667.5 
Rees cece Be 


TRUMAN'S SUCCESSFUL SHIRE 
SALE. 


MARE 
All sale records 
were broken 
Bushnell, Lilinois, on 
selling twenty-six ma 
an average of $875 on 
Last year’s sale 
$714, but it must 
this year’s sale 
first prize and 
mares, which alone 
to raise the average 
year, 


ously been made in 
major part of the offe 


buyers. The lowa Agricultural College, 
through Professor Kennedy, secured the 
three great rrize mares of the sale— 


Wrvydeland’s Starlight, 
Stow Silver Streak, 


price topped the sale; 
at $1,550; 
These mares make a 
hard to duplicate 
Hadenfeldt, of Storm 


good bidder and the heaviest buyer, suc- 


Ia 
SUMMARY. 


for registered mares 
at the P 


made 

be remembered that 
contained 
many 


and it is safe to say 
auction of Shire mares had not previ- 
any country. The 


and Wrydeland’s May, 


0%; average, $126.89 
50: average 74.16 
50: average, 116.92 


ioneer Stud Farm, 
December lith, by 
res for $22,725, or 
the entire offering. 
an average of 


low price. 
world. 


a number of 
times champion 
was cause enough 
over that of last 
that such an After that the re 


Don’t put it off. 


ring went to Iowa 


at $2,000, which 
orders to 
a $1,500. 
trio that would be 
anywhere. Hans 
Lake, Iowa, was a 





(LAST CHANCE 


for $2.50 Per Year 


Don’t overlook the opportunity to get Iowa’s leading daily paper at this 
It keeps you up-to-date on the markets and the happenings of the 
You can’t afford to be without it. 


Only Subscriptions Mailed Us On or Before Dec. 28th 
gular price per year is the best we can do. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Daily Capital Both for $3.00 


Another great bargain for you. 


DAILY CAPITAL, Des Moines, lowa 





TO GET 


Des Moines Capital 







Are Entitled to the $2.50 Rate 





yrite us to-day. 





We also offer 





Make all remittances payable to and mail all 











pattern. 


Send me address of two trappers, and I 
will send you fre a mink stretching 

I. pay highest prices for raw 
furs. Will sell you a FUR COAT AT 
WHOLESALE PRICE. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


FU 





Send 26 cents for. trial box (8 oz.) of 
“BETTERBAIT.’’ Best bait in the 

world for catching mink, fox, we ete. 

Pound boxes, one dollar. Write « BAI 
HERMAN REEL, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


AS 
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«* Wouldn’t teey 

ne wp ty! nt 

you aris i do your yo. 

better, quicker and at one- 

tenth the cost of a hired 
e 


Waterloo Boy 


man can in a week, runs the sepa- 
rator, does the churning, e 
pumping, and all the time-taking, 
back-breaking jobs on the farm, It 


costs only 5 cents a day to run. 
Write today for our handsome catalog 
and our A 30-day free trial offer. 








COOK YOUR FEED and SAVE 









PROFIT FARM BOILER 
With Dumptng Cal n. Empties 


ite kettle in one minute. he sim lest 
end best arrangement for cookin; 
food for stock. A no mate Daley ae 
ppunary Stov eo” Ae 
eam Jacket ettl 
Boalders, Caldrons.etc. Sen 
for iculars and ask for circular K. 
Dd. SPEKRY & OO., Batavia, LLL, 


Save THe: Horse SpavinCure 
REG TRAD Map 
SOUND 


—s5 — 
UNITED STATES POSTOFFICE. 
Fredericktown, 0., Sept. 22,1908. Ihave been a ms 
eplendid preparation and with the best of results ve 
used 9 bottles all told on different horses and found it splen- 
did. I havea four-year-old that Ihave taken wind puffs off, 
of and have driven ber hundreds of miles on my trips; have 
been offered $250 for her, asshe is a well-bred one. i purd al por 
chased ‘‘Save-the-Horse’”” of druggist, F. F. ae 
P.W et UMEN 
' General Teaming, 137 North Third Street, Philadel-) 
hia, Pa.—I can give itthe best recommendation, used_it on 
horoughpin and bone spavin with great suecess.@ Both 
horses are used every day at the hardest kind of work, = 
is agreat thing among horsemen. As the naka Ste ‘See- 
ing is believing.’ BOBB/ 
: 1 tegal written 
booklet ~~ A letters from ae S men 


qwalners ono oo kind 
feohte. ease except low) oo Cee 


orse works as usu. Mem y y+ > ae 
KS Srey of bebe, Mowe @ Commereialave. Bing’ NY! 















ich Cure the lameness and 
remove the bunch without sc eriag, & 
horse—have the ps irt looking just as it d 
before the blemish came. 


Fleming’s Spavin Cure(Liquid) 
is a special yao for soft and semi-solid 
blemishes — Bog 8 »avin, Thoroughpin, 
b, »lint, Carb, Capped Hock, éto. It is neither 
iniment nor asimple blister, but a remed: 
anitke any other—doesn't imitate and can’ 
be imitated. Easy to use, on Hy a little re- 
quired, and your money back if Itever fails. 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 


Veterinary Adviser 
describes and illustrates all kinds of blem- 
ishes and tells you how to treat them. Oov- 
ers over 20 veterinary = 182 pages, 
@ illustrations. Write for a free copy. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Obicago, TIL 








» You Can’t Cut Out 


A BOG SPAVIN PUFF or 
THOROUGHPIN, b 


will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. Bo s 
not blister or remove the hair. will 






tell you more if you write. $2.00 per 
bottie at d’lers or deliy’d. Book 4Dfree. 

ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind. 
$1 bottle. Reduces Varicose Veins, Var- 
feocele, Hydrocele, Ruptured Muscles or Liga- 
ments, Enlarged Glands. Allays pain quickly. 


W. F, YOUNG, P.D.F., 89 Monmouth St., Springfield. Mass. 





DISTEMPER 


Pinkeye, Epizootic, Catarrhal Fe- 
ativense. hs, 


» Cou 
MPER AND 4 ore ail I positively pe AL 
v 
used. Guerentecd 
iL, et ot prepaid 
Wells Medicine Lafayette, Ind. 





“- A veterinary remedy for wind, 
7 a FES and stomach troubles, 

Strong recommends. $1.00 per 
can, of dealers, or exp. prepaid, 


The Newton Remedy Co., Toledo, 0, 
Sstug are ts BARRY 
ANY, lowa City, 

} aoa Can cure. 


How to Keep Farm Accounts 
Particulars Free. Steiner & Co., Toledo, Ohio 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


BEEF CATTLE ON FIFTY-DOLLAR 
LAN 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to your South Dakota cor- 
respondent will give our limited ex- 
perience in growing beef from grades 
only on $50 land. 

Our calves are from good _ grade 
Short-horn cows and pure bred Short- 
horn bull of best beef qualities. The 
cows were wintered in sheds open to 
the south and wind and rain-proof, 
fed on corn, eared fodder, clover hay, 
timothy, straw, and tank water. They 
calved from February 1st to June Ist, 
and as they came in were stanchioned 
in a good barn and fed some ground 
oats and barley, together with clover 
hay and corn fodder. Out of the herd 
of thirty cows seventeen head of the 
best milkers were selected and milked 
by hand and their cream sold to the 
ice cream factory and creamery and 
the skim-milk fed to sixteen sows and 
their pigs. Then culled out and sold 
for veal all but seventeen head of the 
best promising beef developed calves, 
castrated the males and vaccinated 
all as a preventive against black leg. 

We let the seventeen calves suck 
the thirteen cull milkers, turning them 
together one hour in the evening and 
one hour again next morning, always 
running cows and calves in separate 
pastures. 

As early as the calves would eat 
they were given a mixture of ground 
oats, barley, and bran, one-third each, 
with clover hay, running water, and 
salt. The ground feed was fed them 
all summer and increased in amount 
as the calves grew, aiming to give 
them all they would eat up clean; they 
also had the run of a clover pasture 
from June on, together with the range 
of an adjoining corn field, with lambs, 
after the corn dented. About this 
time we bought five good skim-milk 
calves to help the seventeen suckers 
fill out the car load. 

By November ist we gradually 
changed the ground feed to sliced 
pulled corn and flax meal, increasing 
the meal to two pounds per head per 
day at finishing time. December 10th 
the twenty-two calves averaged 620 
pounds, were then shut in one-eighth 
of an acre yard with good board sheds 
open to the south for shelter, feed 
tables out of doors, hay racks under 
shed. Here they were fed all the 
shelled corn and clover hay with their 
flax meal that they would clean up, 
supplying them with plenty of bed- 
ding, salt always within reach, and 
tank water that didn’t freeze. On 
May 15th the twenty-two calves were 
shipped to Chicago and sold on the 
open market for $6.50 per 100 pounds, 
and weighed 860 pounds average, 
bringing $50 and better each after pay- 
ing for freight, commission, etc. Be- 
lieve these same yearlings would have 
sold for $1.00 more per 100 pounds had 
they been fed forty to sixty days 
longer. 

Can not give your correspondent ex- 
act cost of feed given these calves, 
but know there was a better profit 
than in feeding two or three-year- 
olds. We are also certain that pure 
breds, either Short-horns or Here- 
fords, would have paid better than 
our grades. Will say further that our 
present crop of twenty-five calves now 
on hand are doing even better than 
last year’s herd of twenty-two head 
were at same date. 

E. L. BEARD & SON. 

Winneshiek county, Iowa. 





CORN SEED SELECTION AND THE 
SCORE CARD. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In studying the crop reports we very 
often find very low average yields in 
one section and rather low yields in a 
neighboring section. If we investigate 
the reasons of such differences we find 
that they are not due mainly to cli- 
matic conditions, differences of pro- 
ductiveity of soil and cultivation, but 
to differences of care in seed selec- 
tion. 

More and more the importance of 
beginning the selection of seed corn 
(and also of most other seeds) in the 
field is emphasized by the results, be- 
cause the appearance of an ear or of 
a kernel does not give any indication 
as to the vigor of the mother plant,- 
on which the vigor and necessarily 
the productivity of the progeny de- 
pends. 

We very often find a weak plant 
producing one ear of good size and of 
perfect or nearly perfect shape and 
construction. Removing this ear from 
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ONLY SPREADER that SPREADS 


No Other Like It, Tracks With a Farm Wagon 








Send for Circular A. 


ROBINSON SPREADER CO. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Lowest Down, 


Lightest 
Draft, 


Widest Spread. 
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Principle. 





























the field and not knowing its mother 
stalk, we may consider it as ideal seed 
and be disappointed in the results ob- 
tained with its progeny. 

The importance of the problem is 
illustrated by some recent work of the 
Missouri station, from which it can 
be assumed that while there does not 
seem to be any correlation between 
the weight of the mother ear and the 
progeny, nor between the per cent of 
corn to cob, the size of the crop is in 
entire correlation with the amount of 
fodder produced, the height of the ear 
on the stalk, the leaf surface, and the 
angle of the ear on the stalk. In 
other words, our crop of corn, meas- 
ured in shelled corn, will be larger if 
we have a large crop of fodder if the 
ears are reasonably high above the 
ground and if our plants have a large 
leaf surface. 

What does it mean? Simply that 
the more vigorous our plants are, not 
only the bigger our crop will be (that 
we knew already), but that the more 
valuable our corn will be for seed. 

It would be premature to draw too 
strong conclusions from the few tests 
made by our station, but should our 
observations be _ substantiated, it 
will mean victory for those who have 
advocated entirely new methods of 
corn judging, viz., one score card in- 
dicating the commercial or the feeding 
value of corn judged as such and an 
entirely different score card for corn 
to be judged as seed corn. 

C. GRANDPIERRE. 

Missouri. 





CANADA THISTLES. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One of your subscribers wishes to 
know how to kill Canada thistles. Iam 
a renter. I had a field with a patch 
of thistles about five rods square. My 
landlord had a man dig up every plant 
and salt the roots. He used eleven 
barrels of salt; but the next year we 
had the thistles just the same. 

In June, 1907, I plowed this field 
eight inches deep; August 1st plowed 
again, six inches deep; October 15th 
plowed six inches deep; March 28, 
1908, plowed again six inches deep; 
May Ist plowed again, eight inches 
deep. I then planted to corn, culti- 
vated with disk cultivator, and have 
seen no signs of thistles since. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Marshall county, Iowa. 


HAY FOR STEERS. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding a load of Angus cat- 
tle. Do you think that too much hay 
can be fed to fattening steers?” 

If the steers are on a full feed of 
grain we would not worry any over 
the amount of hay they eat. They 
will not take any more hay than is 
good for them. 





PAGE FENCE! 
“JUBILEE YEAR” 


This is the Quarter -Centennial or “Jubilee Year" 
of Page Fence. To celebrate the omgnty- five years’ 

triumph ofthe Pioneer Woven Wi ‘ence, we aro 

paring a “‘Jubilee Edition’ of. the Page Fenc ’ 
Barkios or free distribution. It is the most inter: 
ing, unique and valuable Fence Book ever print id. 
It es e story of Page success, from the first fence 
sold to the present time, when over 800,000 progressive 
farmers own and praise Page Fence. Gives the 
reasons for the use of Pa age Fence by the Govern- 
ment as the highest standard of quality. Hands« 

ly itasteeted. Filled with important Fence 

f Send today. Its FREE. 


saa Woven Wire Fence Co. 
Bex 22C Adrian, Mich. 


National Field and Hog Fence 








wives best service, lasts longest, causes no trouble. Don’t 
buy a fence until you nares Sg ag _— this, our 


Poultry Fence, 
RANGER <HUMAN Steet Web Picket Fence 
or Ranger Barb Wire. T« if 
us what you require and 
= we willname you special 
BARB WIRE delivered price. 


DeKalb Fence Co., DeKalb, ili, Kansas City, Mo. 


15 Cents a Rod) 


Fora 2?-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ tow 

26-inch; 19e for 31-inch; 221 

for 3%-inch; 27e for a 47- inch 
‘arm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 87¢ poy prices ever 

* made. 30 seYscane Siete 

Catalog free. Write to 
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cts.a rod 
For @ 26-inch high 
Hog-tight Fence. Made of 
heavy wire, very stiff, strong 
and durable; requires few 
Sold direct to the 


ae FENCE 


INTERLOCKING FENCE Co. 
BOX 26 MORTON, ILLINOIS. 


ACP MIFENCE taco 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized | 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Se!! Lat 
prices on 30 days’ free tris. 
We pay alltroight. 37 heights of farm 
—— wand poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE co. 
Box 32 


ROWN FENC 


Strongest, durable fence == 
on closest wires, Double SS 
ible, Stock 


tight, 15 Y 35¢ per red. W. uted 
to 35c pe 
[ease fence & Wire Co., Sept. weces sulett 


seam 
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HOW TO SECURE PA 
We can tell you how. That's our fae We've 
secured hundreds of them for farmers who have 
invented practical devices. If you have something 
you want to know about securing a patent for, write 
us. Wecan nak rn, you. Consultation alone costs you 
nothing. ROE, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Dec. 25, 1908 
A WORD TO OUR FRIENDS. 


No agricultural paper cain ful Ifill its 
<sion and attain its greatest useful- 


ee without the co-operation of the 
people for whom it is published. It 
must have their help in both editorial 
and business departments. There is 


no fount of agricultural wisdom. No 
one man knows it all. We learn from 
the investigations and the experience 
of the many. For this reason the 
edi or needs the help of his readers. 
One man knows more than others 
about some particular thing connected 
with farming. We want his experi- 
ence that others may learn from it. 
He in turn learns from the experience 
of someone else. The aim of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer is to gather up agricul- 
tural information from every avail- 
able source, sift it, dress it up as at- 
tractively as possible, and present it 
in a readable, understandable way. To 
do this best the help of our readers 
is essential. 

Having produced a paper which con- 
tains information other farmers ought 
to have, we must get it into their 
hands. Here, again, we must have the 
active help of our friends. Wallaces’ 
Farmer probably has a larger bona 
fide paid circulation than was ever 
attained by any other agricultural 
paper published in the west, but we 
do not reach one-tenth of the farmers 
we ought to reach. In some communi- 
ties almost every farmer is on our 
subscription list. That is because 
some friend has-interested himself in 
extending our circulation there. In 
other sections only two or three of 
the best farmers are regular  sub- 
scribers. That is simply because no 
one has brought the paper to the at- 
tention of the others in such a way as 
to convince them of its value. 

This is the season when folks are 
selecting their reading matter for the 
year, and we want to ask a special 
favor of our friends. If you have 
found Wallaces’ Farmer helpful, will 
you not say so to your neighbor who 
does not take it? That is’ the only 
effective way we have of getting in 
touch with him. He does not know 
us, but he knows you. Hand him a 
copy of the Farmer to look over, tell 
him what you think of it, and offer 
to send in his order if he would like 
io try it a year. By doing this you 
will help us, but you will at the same 
time help your neighbor and yourself. 

We would like to hear from every 
friend who is willing to do a little mis- 
sionary work for us in sections where 
we are not represented by club raisers. 
Drop us a postal card and we will 
forward some sample copies, circula- 
tion literature, and information con- 
cerning club rates. 





TO PREVENT WASHING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in the Farmer of Novem- 
ber 6th that a Missouri subscriber 
wished to know how to stop washes 
or gullies ,in a 160-acre pasture. I 
hardly think-that tiling and draining 
the washes will be successful. It de- 
pends upon the lay of the land 
whether his plan would be the only 
way. I think a better way would be to 
terrace the pasture in a manner that 
would lead the surface water away 
—_ the wash. That is easily done by 

running two or three furrows in a 
place across the pasture and away 

froin the wash. Possibly to make the 
furrows twenty feet apart would do on 
trial. If that’ should not hold the 
water, make another between; always 
throw the dirt down hill. The terrace 
that is formed by the furrow can be 
shaped up with hoe to hold the water 
until it soaks into the ground or over- 
flows in different places. Not being 
collected in one place, it can not make 
a wash. Always begin the terrace 
near the wash, taking care to keep 
a little down grade until the water 
would run a safe distance from the 
wash, lowering two inches to the rod 
for several rods, then carry it on a 
level. I think this plan would stop 
further washing, and I know it would 
benefit the pasture by holding the 
water and storing it up in the soil. 
The terrace can be sown to grass or 
it will soon set over; I think it best 
to sow the seed. 

Now the next point, or rather first, 
is to get the grade, then plow. The 
grade is..easily obtained by bolting 
together two pieces of timber ten feet 
long, two ‘inches wide, and one inch 
luick (two gate slats will do); bolt 
them together at one end, saw them 
off exactty the same length, open them 
at the other end about ten feet and 
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fasten them apart with a slat bolted 
about three feet from the open ends 
and same distance from each end. 
Fasten a “plumb bob” to the center 
where ends are bolted together. Make 
a mark on the cross slat exactly in 
the center. Set-it up near the wash 
and the plumb bob will show you 
where to run the furrow. By setting 
a stake or dropping a handful of straw 
you can see where to run the furrow 
by plowing up the stake or straw. It 
is best to stake off the furrow as far 
as you want to run it, then plow and 
drag back to the beginning. Two men 
can soon lay off the terrace. 
Ss. E. GROW. 
Kentucky. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 


Chicago, Dee. 21.—Throughout most 
parts of the corn belt farmers are largely 
disposed to crib their corn and market 
it in preference to feeding it to stock on 
the farm where grown. In recent weeks 
farm renters have marketed corn much 
more freely, and not a few owners of 
farms have decided that ruling rices 
were good to take while still offered. 
Those farmers who are not willing to 
part with their surplus corn at around 
60 cents a bushel should remember that 
according to the estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture fifty million more 
bushels were raised in this country this 
year than last, while hogs have been 
marketed in record-breaking numbers, 
and farmers as a class have bought feed- 
ing cattle in unusually small numbers. 
In addition to all this, the official esti- 
mate of the corn acreage in Argentina is 
7,400,000 acres, compared with * 6,700,000 
acres last year, and this will tend to 
check the exports of our surplus corn 
materially. Under these circumstances, 
it would appear to be advisable for farm- 
ers not to defer selling their corn too 
long, although there is no reason to think 
that corn will fail to command g0 
prices during the present crop year. It 
is manifestly impossible to ascertain ac- 
curately the extent of the corn and other 
grain crops, and some authorities believe 
the government has greatly exaggerated 
the volume of the corn yield this year. 
The Missouri state report makes the corn 
crop of that state 182,000,000 bushels, or 
22,000,000 bushels less than the federal 
government, and 50,000,000 bushels less 
than last year. On the other hand, the 
Iowa state report gives the corn yield of 
that state as 302,000,000 bushels, or 15,- 
000,000 bushels more than the govérn- 
ment. Furthermore, stress should be 
placed upon the uncommonly good quality 
of the American crop as a whole, re- 
membering that last vear much of the 
crop was sadly deficient in quality and 
unmarketable as a result of the excess- 
ive moisture much of the time. In recent 
weeks Nebraska and Iowa have sold a 
good deal of corn, shipping it to this city 
largely. 

There is a liberal visible wheat supply, 
good weekly gains being shown, and 
much more is in sight than a year ago. 
Consumption goes forward freely, how- 
ever, and the mills are grinding a great 
deal of wheat into flour. There is on 
the whole a good steady cash demand 
for wheat at ruling high prices, and big 
quantities of “long’’ wheat are being car- 
ried by wealthy men, who are buyers on 
the breaks and sellers on the advances. 
The final government report for the year 
indicates a-total vield of 664,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, and elevator people in the 
northwest are _ reporting wheat very 
closely marketed in the three big spring 
wheat states—Minnesota, South Dakota, 
and North Dakota. 

December is apt to be disappointing to 
marketers of cattle, Christmas holiday 
beeves, and especially stock show cattle, 
excepted. These sold extremely well this 
year and in recent weeks there has been 
some good buying of feeders by farmers 
who have the spare corn and are con- 
vinced that putting it into beef will be 
a paying investment, even at ruling high 
prices of feed. Not many high class 
feeders of heavy weight have been offered 
of late, and these have brought high 
prices, while the abundant offerings of 
light-weight stock steers sold compara- 
tively low. Of course, with corn so high, 
farmers greatly prefer as a rule cattle 
that can be fed a short time and then 
returned to market in finished shape. Of 
late the growing scarcity of strictly prime 
heavy beef cattle suitable for shipping to 
New York, Pittsburg, Boston, and other 
eastern markets, has caused them to sell 
at high prices, and such sales have cut 
but small figure as compared with the 
large numbers of poorly finished cattle 
sent in to reduce feed bills. Cold weather 
has hastened many shipments, and many 
farmers have made up their minds to do 
no feeding this winter. Next to the small 
percentage of prime shipping beeves and 
good feeders, the best sellers, taking one 
week with another, are fat little heifers 
adapted for the butcher trade. Among 
beef steers, fat little yearlings are great 
favorites, and prices for these are ex- 
ceptionally high. Light cuts of beef are 
unusually active as compared with heavy 
cuts, and the unseasonably mild winter 
has been unfavorable for the consump- 
tion of beef. The cattle received last 
week were taken on the whole very well, 
with the largest inquiry for steers selling 
at $0.50 to $6.75. The best cattle were 
purchased at $7.00 to $7.90, and the poorer 
light-weight steers at $3.50 to $4.50. A 
large part of the steers sold at $4.75 to 
$7.00, and cows and heifers were active 
at $2.80 ‘to $6.10, canners and cutters be- 
ing wanted at $1.50 to $2.75. Bulls went 
at $1.85 to $4.50, calves at $2.50 to $8.60, 
and milkers and springers at $20 to $50 
per head. Choice veal calves were scarce 
and high, and milk cows were wanted to 
ship to Elgin. The stocker and feeder 
trade was active at $2.60 to $5.10, choice 
heavy feeders being scarce and wanted 
badly. Closing average prices for beef 
eattle were about 15 cents higher than 
a week earlier. 

Hogs have kept coming to market in 
extremely large numbers, the offerings 
embracing an unusually large proportfon 
of immature hogs, and the average 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Member of Pittsburgh Clearing House 


A deposit in a progressive but conservative Bank is the 
most approved method of caring for surplus funds. This 
Bank pays you a handsome rate of interest and permits you 

Raeow part, ‘or all of your deposit without notice. “Ss 
Bank by mail and learn for yourself how well we can serve V{ 
L\ 


- Write Department W. 


(29) 1624 
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$880,600.00 
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PROTECT YOUR OWN INTERESTS 


BY PATRONIZING THB 


Co-Operative Live Stock Commission Co. 


This ocnaa a company is owne 
sively. Endorsed by Corn Beit 


L +TOCK,, $100. «00 
and man- 
paipuers. exclu- 
Producers’ 
American National Live Stock Assn., Natio 


Wool Growers Assn. Asieqse Cattle Growers Assn. 
Our own <n fn each Department. Full market 
‘values assured. Write today for market information. 
Commission manos on unmixed stock, one owner, 
are:—Hogsor ‘per hea , single dec k. #6; double dec. 


Bp, 50 cents 


—maximum $10 per car. 
ey ts — 


Denver, Colo., 909 17th 8t — wanting feeder cattle 
or sheep should correspond with the Denver office. 














weight of the receipts has been only 214 
pounds per hog, compared with 225 
pounds two years ago. A year ago, when 
panic conditions prevailed, the average 
weight was 216 pounds. There has been 
a good demand from local buyers and 
eastern shippers, and it seems to be gen- 
erally believed that the premature mar- 
keting of a large part of the last pig 
crop means correspondingly reduced sup- 
of matured hogs later on and much 
ligher prices. Naturally, buyers are 
favoring the small percentage of heavy 
lard hogs, and they continue to — the 
most readily and command fs 
premium over other cumin, ght 
hogs are far the hardest to sell, and com- 
pesos between buyers for lots averag- 
ng 170 pounds and under “ lacking, the 
demand running on droves that weigh 
over 180 pounds, Speculaters are apt to 
be good buyers of the best hogs, and 
there has been a marked improvement 
in the eastern shipping demand within 
recent weeks. There is a very good sale 
for fresh pork products, partly on ac- 
count of their relative cheapness as com- 
pared with beef and mutton, and there 
is also a good call for cured meats and 
lard, despite the ruling high prices. Late 
in the week hogs sold at $4.60 to $5.80, 
averaging nearly as high as a week 
earlier. Pigs went at $3.75 to $5.00. 

Since the International Live Stock Ex- 
position there has been a return to nore 
mal marketings of horses, and after the 
short market holiday period fair anima- 
tion is seen once more, prices failing to 
show any great change. As usual, the 
best demand is for heavy animals, and 
drafters are going mainly at $170 to $215 
per head, with a few scattering sales at 
$225 to $250 There is a limited amount 
of trading in small southern chunks at 
$50 to $110, the greater part selling at 
$65 to $80. Mules find a fair outlet at 
$75 to $125 for light and medium weights 
and at $159 to $200 for heavy truck ani- 
mals. Loggers are having a good demand 
at $160 to $200, and light drivers are in 
moderate request at $150 to $350, with 
sales of horses showing speed at $250 to 
$500 and upward. Heavy feeders are 
wanted at $165 to $200, and sales are 
made to a moderate extent of carriage 
pairs at $325 to $675. After New Year's 
it is generally expected that a better gen- 
eral ‘de 2mand for horses will be experi- 
enced, accompanied by hardening values 
for good animals. 

There have been some recent high sales 
of strictly prime lambs, yearlings, and 
wethers at extremely high prices owing 
to their scarcity at a time when the 
demand for fancy mutton for the Christ- 
mas holiday trade was especially keen. 
Since the filling of these pressing orders 
prices have fallen back to more normal 
figures. In most recent weeks the re- 
ceipts of sheep and lambs have reached 
generous proportions as compared with 
former years, but the offerings have run 
largely to poorly finished flocks, and this 
has resulted in buyers paying handsome 
premiums for prime stock. Not many 
yearlings have shown up in the market, 
and the sheep-have been mainly ewes, 
there being a great lack of fat heavy 
wethers, causing the latter to sell at 
good premiums. Not the smallest fall- 
ing off has been seen in the demand for 
feeder stock, and consignments of choice 
feeder lambs from the Idaho range coun- 
trv that had been fed on alfalfa were 
taken by Michigan sheepmen at $6.20 to 
$6.25 per 100 pounds, thus establishing 
new high records for the year. Late in 
the week lambs sold at $4.00 to $7.20, 
feeder Inenbs going at $4.75 to $6.10, an 
a few ted lambs were gases and re- 
sold for feeders at $6.35 to $6.50. They 
were good enough to icin. ped sold at 
$2.00 to $4.00, wethers at $4.00 to $4.50, 
yearlings at $4.25 to $6.00, and rams at 
$2.50 to $3.60. Dering the week lambs 
sold as high as $7.60 and yearlings at 
$6.50, with the best wethers at $5.25. 





Owl Brand Pure Cotton Seed Meal 


49 per cent protein and fat. Richest cattle feed 
on me market. Write for booklet No. 10 and 


price: 
¥. w. BRODE & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 








Western feeding wethers have sold at 
$4.25 to $4.50. Ww. 





1OWA SHEEP BREEDERS. 

The annual mocting of the Iowa Sheep 
Breeders’ and Wool Growers’ Association 
will be held at Ottumwa, commencing at 
10 o'clock December 29th. Papers will 
be read on the advantages of keeping 
sheep, wool growing from the manufac- 
turers’ standpoint, fences for sheep and 
hogs, feeding sheep for market, farm 
management of sheep, preparing wool for 
market, care of ‘breeding ewes in_ winter, 
management and care of lambs, heredity 
in sheep breeding, and exhibition of sheep 
at or It is to be hoped that there 
will be a large attendance. 
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Why remain where the climatic 
conditions are so much against you, 
where it is necessary to battle with 
the rigors of a long winter ? 

here are great opportunities in 
the South w you can work 
out of doors the entire year. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 
lands can be obtained at rea- 
sonable prices that are equally as 
— as yours, ead the prices 
or your crops are as good, if not 
better. Thru our Industrial Depart- 
mént we can assist you. Write for 
copy of “Fruit and Vegetable 
Growing in the land of the Mana- 


tee,” by a western man; containing 
interesting data and full particulars. 


Address, 


J. W. WHITE, 
General Industrial Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
Dept. 10 

































Western Canada the Pennant Winner 
‘The Last | Best West’”’ 







Western Canada 


give the best evidence of the superi- 

ority of that country. They are be- 

@ bushels Sheat te the were, 

w acre, 

60 to 110 bushels oats and 45 to 60 
bushels 


. The world soon look to it as 


food-producer. 
7 thing which most im us was 
the magnitude of the country that is available 
for agricultural purposes.’'—National Editor- 
fal ndence, 





by Railway and Land Companies. Descriptive 
phiets and maps sent free. For Railway 

Rates and other information apply to Le hg 

of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, 

on to the euthesinnd Canedien © tAgt. 
W. V. Bennett, 81 N. Y. Life Bldg. 

Qushe. Nebraska. or E. T. Holmes, 
ackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Missouri Farms 


GRUNDY COUNTY 


Northwest Part of State 


Corn, Wheat, Clover and 
Alfalfa Lands 


ape improved farms of 40 acres up. 
G roads, good schools, good markets. All 
kinds of fruits, natural groves, mild climate. 
Many lowa farmers here, all prosperous. 
Most natural dairy countryinU.8. Taxes 
very low. Easyterms. Low rate of interest. 
Smal! cash payments required. Write me, 
stating about what you want. 


H. J. HUGHES, Trenton, Mo. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


2% acres, well improved, 4 miles from Horten, 
Kans., population 4,000; 40 miles from St. Joe, 75 
miles from Kansas City. High class land. Owner 
wishes to retire to city. Price ttll Feb. Ist $80 per 
acre. Also $20 acres, Weld Co., Colorado In the fam- 
ous Greeley territory, one of the finest laying half- 
sections in Colo. Ditch now building. Bound to be 
valuable soon. Address 

Box ©04, Marysville, Hansas. 


















DIVISION FENCES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“A and B live on adjoining farms. 
The fence between them has been 
divided and each maintains half of the 
fence for cattle. About ten years ago 
A put a woven wire on part of B’s 
half of the fence, in order that he 
might use his side of the fence for 
pasturing hogs. Four years ago B 
made a hog pasture on his side of the 
fence and pastured the same with 
hogs for two years. For the last two 
years B has had it in corn, but has 
turned his hogs and sheep in at dif- 
ferent times. This year A’s hogs got 
through the fence between the farms 
and did some damage. Is B obliged 
to maintain the fance against A’s hogs 
while B’s land is in crop, or should 
A pay B for the damage his hogs have 
done?” 

Since B did not use his side of the 
fence as a hog pasture the expense 
of maintaining the hog fence would 
fall entirely upon A. As soon as B 
began to pasture hogs on his side of 
the fence, however, then it devolved 
upon him to pay half of the cost of 
the fence and to maintain his half of 
the part used. When B turned in 
hogs four years ago he should then 
have settled with A for the value of 
the fence at that time. It seems from 
the statement of our correspondent 
that he did not do this, and has not 
done so yet. We think it is B’s busi- 
ness to maintain half of the fence, and 
he should not expect A to pay dam- 
ages’ caused by the poor condition of 
the fence which he ought to main- 
tain. We advise them to get together 
and make a settlement that will te 
satisfactory to both sides. If they can 
not agree, let them call in a neighbor. 
Then they should without further de- 
lay divide the hog fence, so that there 
may be no future misunderstandings. 





SUB-IRRIGATION THROUGH TILE 
DRAINS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of the Farmer I 
noticed an article on “The Evolution 
of Tile Drainage,” which I read with 
interest. It’s a subject I’ve been 
thinking of writing you about. You 
say that now tiling is done for re- 
moving surplus and surface water and 
later will be used for improving the 
physical condition of the soil. I have 
just been thinking that if farms (of 
level land) were tiled with some sys- 
tem that the tiling might be made to 
answer a double purpose. In the early 
spring to carry off the surplus water 
and in the dry summer months for 
underground irrigation. It seems to 
me that if the outlet tile was stopped 
up and water pumped ih the arms or 
lateral drains that a complete net- 
work underground would be supplied 
with water to seep out into the soil 
and raise near the surface where it 
might be held by a dust mulch and 
level shallow cultivation. We see the 
need of something like this more here 
this year than ever before. During 
April and May we had lots of rain; 
the ground could hardly be worked. 
On May 23d we had a heavy rain and 
after that planted corn. We had dry 
weather then until a few days before 
Thanksgiving. Six months with hard- 
ly a shower! The most prolonged 
drouth ever known in this part of the 
state. Now it seems to me that if 
water was pumped into the tiles dur- 
ing June, July, August and perhaps 
September we could have raised 
bigger crops. I have noticed, too, in 
the spring sometimes after a real wet 
spell a few days’ dry weather affects 
the wheat seriously. It seems that 
when such a change comes it might 
be well to have the water supply for 
plants under our control. 

Now I would like your opinion on 
this subject. Also tell me where I 
can get some book on the subject to 
read. Do you know of any book that 
treats on underground irrigation? Do 
you think it would be practical? 
Would it pay? 

It seems to me it would be better for 
pastures as well as corn, wheat, oats, 
etc., and that for fall plowing it seems 
the ground would plow better if about 
one and one-half to two and one-half 
feet below the surface there were 
four-inch tiles full of water. 

Take for example, a twenty-acre 
field on my own farm. It is almost 
level, sloping slightly to the westward. 
I thought of having a good well drilled 
to furnish water for irrigation and for 
live stock. Then have an engine to 
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pump all the water in the summer and 

grind feed in the winter, and have 

the tiling to drain the land, improve 

its physical condition, and to irrigate 

it. J. M. QUINDRY. 
White county, Illinois. 





(Here is a new idea in tile draining. 
What do our readers think of such a 
plan? Has anyone had _ experience 
with a drainage system of this sort? 
Let us have some communications on 
the subject. A good book on the sub- 
ject of farm drains is Practical Farm 


Drainage, by C. G. Elliott, drainage 
engineer of the Department of Agri- 
culture. It sells at $1.60, postpaid. 
Another valuable book on this sub- 
ject is Irrigation and Drainage, by 
Prof. F. H. King, price $1.50, postpaid. 
These books can be ordered through 
this office.—Editor.) 





SAND AND GRAVEL PRICES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to information wanted as 
to what the customary price on sand 
and gravel is, I will say that I own 
and operate_a sand and gravel pit. 
I am three miles from town. The cus- 
tomary price delivered in town is 
$1.25 per yard, allowing 2,800 pounds 
to the yard. Now as to price soid at 
the pit: *° The customary price seems 
to be 25 cents per yard, allowing 2,800 
pounds to the yard. I do all cleaning 
myself. My pit is located asbout 
twenty rods from the highway. But 
unless your subscriber asking for this 
information has a good deep bed of 
gravel, say eighteen to twenty feet, 
my advice would be not to open a pit. 
There is not so much money in it as 
one is led to believe when everybody 
is coaxing a man to open a pit. Un- 
less a man can stay right in the pit 
to see everybody that comes for sand 
or gravel a lot of it will go out that 
a man will never hear of. Not that 
people are so dishonest, but take the 
dishonest ones and the ones that think 
it not worth mentioning because it is 
only ‘sand and the balance will hardly 
pay for cleaning. Unless your sub- 
scriber knows of a sufficient demand 
to justify him in staying right there 
and tending to it my honest and 
friendly advice would be to farm this 
land rather than to spoil the looks 
of his forty-acre chunk for the sale of 
a few loads of sand. 

AXEL TRULSON. 

Hancock county, Iowa. 





STORING SEED POTATOES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Few potato growers pay any atten- 
tion to the storage of seed stock. The 
potatoes are thrown together in large 
piles in the ¢ellar, and when planting 
time comes the seed is taken at ran- 
dom from the piles, sprouted or not. 

This method can’t give good results. 
The first essential of a potato for seed 
is that it shall be entirely dormant; 
that is, it shall not have started to 
germinate. I have planted both 
dormant and sprouted seeds, and the 
former produced almost twice as 
much as the latter. What is the 
cause of this? The eyes of the pota- 
toes are filled with starch, which 
feeds the stem until it is able to ex- 
tract nourishment from the air and 
ground. When the potato sprouts in 
storage the sprout takes up consider- 
able nourishment, and there will not 
remain a sufficient quantity to feed 
the new stem after planting, thus 
checking the growth of the plant in 
the beginning. 

When potatoes are thrown together 
in large heaps they become heated, 
begin to sweat, and finally sprout. 
With this escape of moisture there is 
a corresponding escape of nourish- 
ment. We must prevent this heating 
and sweating, and this is done by pro- 
viding a uniformly cool temperature 
and proper ventilation. 

The best way of storing seed pota- 
toes is to put them into slatted bushel 
crates. The open spaces will allow 
air to pass between the tubers, thus 
carrying off the poisonous gases they 
throw off. Salt barrels may be used 
if crates are not available. A cool 
temperature of 35 to 40 degrees is 
best. In the fall and early spring 
ventilate the cellars during nights, as 
this will affect least variation in tem- 
perature. This method will gener- 
ally keep potatoes dormant and insure 
good seed. A. & & 

Chippewa county, Minnesota. 




















Do you want a fine 
farm for little money 


—a farm that is bigger than you can afford to 
own where you live now? 

—a farm that will grow bigger crops than you 
can grow on your present farm? 

—a farm that will make you a good living and 
leave you some profit besides? 

—a farm that will grow more valuable each year? 
You can get such a farm 


in the Southwest 


the Cotton Belt Route in Southeas+ 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. 
Some of the finest land in the Southwest lies 
along this line. It can be bought on easy terms 
for $5 to $25 an acre. 
The low rates offered by the Cotton Belt each 
month would make a trip of investigation very 
cheap and profitable. 





Do you want to_know mores 
about this land? Write me for 
free copies of beautifully illus. 
trated books about this great 
country. It will pay you te 
read them. Write today. 


E. W. LaBEAUME, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
1573 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, Me 


NO LANDS 


offer greater advantages for Dairying, Stock-rals- 
ing or mixed farming than those in the “BIG RED 
CLOVER BELT,” just north of the Twin Cities. 
Excellent lands near railroads and good market 
towns FOR SALE at from $10 to $12.50 per acre on 
easy conditions. Country abounds in fine lakes, rivers 
and small streams, and where Timothy and Clover 
attain perfection, both in quality and quantity. Full 
information and maps free. . 
THE WINONA AND ST. PETER LAND COMAPHY, 

Germania Life Bidg. St. Paul, Minnesota, 


lowa Farms 


In the heart of Iowa's famous Corn Belt and Blue 
Grass region. Farms from 20 acres up to 640 acres. 
Write for largest descriptive list in south central 


Iowa. Address 
J. G. SHRIVER, WINTERSET, IOWA 
FARMS 


THE HONEST LAND MEN 
In the Great Corn and Bluegrass Region 


All kinds of fruit. Best water. See Madison county 
before you buy. Write at once for the largest and 
finest list ever issued in lowa. 450 choice farms. 


HAMILTON BROS., WINTERSET, IA. 


North Texas Land 


Write mc for information concerning Cooke and 
adjoining counties in North Texas; also for farm and 
ranch lands in all parts of the state. I have some 
snaps for northern buyers—one in a 1500-acre stock 
and grain farm within 5 miles of Gainesville, Cooke 
County, fine set of improvements. ° 


For information address 
JOHN J. HOULIHAN, Gainesville, Texas 




















“The New State” * 
Write me forfreecopyofour j} 
illustrated booklet contain- 1 
ing reliable information and 4 

i 
j 
} 
: 










interesting facts about Okla- 
maand whatithas to offer 
you in the way of chea 

‘arm lands and busi- 
ness opportunities 


999 Garrison Av., Ft. Smith, Ark. 


FOR SALE 


800 acres of land near Council Bluffs, Iowa, just 
across the river from Omaha, Neb., suitable for 4 
stock farm or can be divided into small fruit farms 
Can be bought for one-half the price of adjoining 
lands if sold soon. dress owner, 

HM. M. M., Room 468 Brandeis Building, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


START BIGHT! 

Own irrigated farm in North Platte Valley near 
Wyo.-Neb. line. Best sugar beet, potato, alfalfa and 
grainland. Values will advance rapidly when water 
is applied. First irrigation 1909, from immense 
Pathfinder reservoir nearly completed by U. 8. Re- 
clamation service, Write owner for prices choice 
patented land. Also a few homestead relinquls!- 
ments. Close neighbors, telephone, free mail, hard 
roads, near railroad. Address Y, Wallaces’ Farmer 


FOR RENT—BEST IN IOWA. 
and of all that is good, IOWA affords the best. First 
time offered. LAKEVIEW FARM, adjoining tow2 
of Dolliver, on Tuttle Lake, Emmet county, lows, 
known far and wide as a model farm. 3712 acres, 
nearly allseeded down. Main buildings cost $25.00 
Three other sets of ordinary buildings. Finest kind 
of a proposition for a man able to handle a big farm. 
E. O. Elisworth, Trustee, lowa Falls, Is. 


FOR SALE, where 
The Richest Farms ©°" SA..." her. 
in Southeastern Kansas, 120 miles south of Kansss 
City and 30 miles west of Missouri; prices away b« 
low their value; maps and printed information. o 
trades. THOS. D. HUBBARD, Eric, Kan 


Southern Idaho 


Choice Fruit and Grain Lands. 
For information nana, _ ° 
SILAS WILSON AMP An 
Formerly Atlantic, lowa. 
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Dec. 25, 1908 


Recent Public Sales. 
MYERLY’S ANGUS SALE. 


The dispersion sale -of the herd of 
Angus cattle owned by Jos. I. Myerly, of 
Des Moines, -Iowa, was. quite successful, 
considering the condition of the cattle, 
the average on the entire offering being 
$108.83. A number of young and thin 
bulls and heifers which sold as low as 
$20 cut down the average materially, as 
the older cattle in the sale, as a rule, sold 
fairly well, although there were some ex- 
cellent bargains in the Pride females 
which the offering included. The highest 
price of the sale was $350, paid by White 
Bros., of Perry, lowa, for Blackbird 
Josephine, and cow calf, No. 4 of the cat- 
alogue. Will Dessenburg, of Norwalk, 
lowa, paid $305, the second highest price, 
for Blackbird Princess M. One of the 
best bargains of the sale was secured by 
J. M. Graham in Blackbird Beatrice at 
$280, J. E. Junk, of Stuart, Iowa, secur- 
ing probably the best bargain of the sale, 
however, in Blackbird 3d of Greenview 
the dam of the highest priced cow, at 
$230. The herd bull went to Dr. Mc- 
Culloch. of Humeston, Iowa, at $210, and 
was a bargain at that figure, as it is not 
often as good an aged bull is to be ob- 
tained at either public or private sale at 
anything like the price The sale was 
well attended, there being one buyer from 
Missouri and quite a large number of 
buyers from over the state as well as 
extra good bidders from within fifteen or 
twenty miles of Des Moines. Col. Igo 
cried the sale, doing excellent work, and 
was well assisted by M. A. Judy and Clare 
Binnie. We give below a complete list 
of sales at $100 and over. Other buyers 
than those listed below were W. A. Car- 
ney, Patterson, la.; A. G. Messer, Grundy 
Center, Ia.; L. E. Tarr, Norwalk, Ia.; R. 
J. Hadley, Grinnell, Ia.; W. H. Taylor, 
Earlham, Ia.; Joe Baker, Udell, Ia.; L. 
Winget, Mendon, Mo.; M. E. Brown, 
Earlham, Ia.; Frank Justice, Berwick, Ia. 


BULL. 
Imp. Blackbird of Advie, Feb., 
Dr. McCulloch, Humeston, es "010. 00 


cows 
Blackbird 3d_ of Gre enview, Sept., 
‘01; J. E. Junk, Stuart, Deena $230.00 
Blackbird Josephine, Jan., 06; 
White Bros., Perry, Ia........... 350.00 
Blackbird Princess M., 06; 


Dec., ; 
Will Dessenburg, Norwalk, Ia... 305.00 
Blackbird of Range Park, Oct., '07; 


L. H. Cantine, Quimby, aa 185.00 
Blackbird Bessie, Sept., '04; J. M. 

Graham, Des ‘Moines, Ia........ 255.00 
Blackbird Beatrice, Oct., ’06; J. M. 

a es ee 280.00 


Pride of Home Dale 3d, June, ‘03 
a b. calf); J. L. Miller, Orillia, 


Pride of Home Dale 8th, Sept., "05 
aoe b. calf); John Martin, Prole, 


PFE 2a of G., Oct., °99; W. W. 
Miller, Orillia, Ia. ........ cesses 26000 





JAS. FERRIER’S ANGUS SALE. 

While some of the cattle offered by Mr. 
Jas. Ferrier at Mason City, Iowa, on 
December 15th sold for strong prices, 
the larger part of the offering sold below 
their intrinsic value. When good cows 
with calves at foot of this great breed 
of cattle can be bought for from $50 to 
3100 it would seem that farmers in the 
corn belt would be falling over them- 
selves to get the golden. egg. With few 
exceptions the forty-six head sold by Mr. 
Ferrier were bred by him, therefore they 
represented the product of his farm. They 
were a lot of prolific cattle in excellent 
condition and nicely broken to the halter. 
With an average of $91 on the entire 
forty-six lots catalogued Mr. Ferrier is 
not complaining, as he has realized more 
for his feed by this method of market- 
ing 1. than he otherwise could have done. 
It is the farmer who fails to secure a 
little of this good stock at bed rock prices 
that is_the loser. Col. Silas Igo con- 
ducted the selling, and worked hard for 
the sucgess of the sale. He was ably 
assisted” P. the ring by J. C. Binnie. A 
list of at $100 and over follows: 
Ellvene, a 06; T. E. Wagner, 

Mason C ity, Ia. 
Brookside Blackbird 3d, June, '04; 

L. L. Atwood, Langdon, Ia....... 490.00 
Oakfield Blackbird Lady, March, 

‘07; T. L. Flemming, Cresco, Ia.. 280.00 
Pride of Home Dale, April, ‘03 

— b. calf); W. S. Austin, Du- 

mo Mees <-adeeban ad 2o.sbinne eet 205.00 
Rose , Glendale 6th, Nov., ’99 (and 

Dm Get; J. “W. Maschmeyer, 

Se ee eee eT ee ee ee eee 100.00 
Maggie of Maple Leaf, April, ’02 

(and c. calf); I. Harle, Mason 

Ge. Aaigdadandnd cbcnnes ease +--+ 100.00 


a PRE ree $250.00 
Golden "Abbott of Lime _ River, 
Sept., °06; C. L. Burlin, Rock 
Falls, Be? hesesectiecescs Scevcese 100.99 
SUMMARY. 
40 females ,652.50; average, $91.51 
GC PU svcosesss -00; average, 95.09 
46 head ......... 4,222. 50: average, 91.79 









WHEELER’S HEREFORD SALE 
SUCCESSFUL. 

The W. W. Wheeler  table-backed 
Hereford sale at Harlan, Iowa, December 
16th was a decided success. Every ani- 
mal catalogued was sold. The bidding 
was spirited from start to finish. The 
cattle were just in nice breeding condi- 
tion off from grass without any grain, 
and thev will be money-makers for their 
new owners. The attendance from 


abroad was large. The cattle were pretty - 


well distributed over lowa and Nebraska. 
All of the bidders were more than pleased 
with their purchases, and when Mr. 
Wheeler holds his next sale they will 
occupy front row seats. If the cattle 
—_ n in a little better flesh the aver- 
e would have been $25 more per head. 
We side below a list of sales at $100 or 
Queen Columbus; J. H. Baldridge, 


Ce. Go ctivobbccaec€ ioc ss $140.00 
Wocdmeye: ™ €: Dogars, Sur- 
i DUG. 2656665 .cweadd Oca ost 105.00 
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He stops a train and lets it go—he never 
makes mistakes for he is superhuman. 
He rules his section of the track—the 











Che Automatic 
HFlagman 


is Supreme 


monarch of his district—his sign is 
law. Each train is thus controlled 
via the 


Yuion Parifir 
to California 


This adds to the safety 
of these world-famous 
trains on the “Overland 
Route.” Why not make 
@ trip to California this 
way? 
inquire of 


J. W. TURTLE, T. P. A. 
313 W. Fifth St. Des Moines, lowa. 








(31) 1623 



































DON’ TBUY ’ GASOLINE ENGINES °? wire sence 


alcohol engine, superior me 


engine; revolutionizing paver. Its wolgs ht and bulk are half that of single cylinder 


ines,.with greater sr me me fe oto 


Less to Buy—Less to Kun. Quick 2 Kir cual started. Vibration practically overcome. Cheaply mounted on any wagon. It isa oy portable, stationar~ of 
YEAR; 


engine. SEND ror CATALOGUE. 


EMPLE PUMP CO., Mfrs., Meagher and 15th St«., Chieage. THIS 15 OUR FIFTY-FIFTH 








ory, Tarlan, Ia. isis. 6a2.n0% 0 155.00 

Ella Hesiod Briton;*G. beh Mayne, 
BEOGRAD, DR. 80.68'40:0 80 6% 6b Saas ves 100.00 

es Geo. J. Anstey, Massena, 
Suite cuar henge esa di aaa 130.00 

Lady Halbred 4th; W. P. Miller, 
CT Sig EOS EEE EA 100.00 

Lady Superior 7th; A. F. Herndon, 
REO Gis. onodio tect cats cuse - 150.00 

BULLS. 

3eau Donald E.; C. E. pelo Mus- 

in: so 00:0 00-500 220 cae eeke 100.00 


Beau Donald G.; Philip "Armen- 


Cee, Mets, BOs  sccdvsesedeescne 120.00 
Beau Donald H. iB llis Bailey, Mar- 
shalltown, Sbbs bein ae damasee «56 230.00 
3eau Donald J.; B. C. Grange, 
a ae rere 115.00 
Beau Donald K.; W. P. Miller..... 180.00 
Beau Donald M.; Sibenaller Bros., 
> Rr rer re es 115.00 
Beau Donald O.; Meyer Bros., 
tin, ee EP ee FP 120.00 
Beau Donald R.; Schain & Keep, 
ee ee ee er re ee 100.00 
Dale Beau Donald; H. H. Stump, 
oo ee rr rer 150.00 
Young Donald; W. B. Calvert, 
ey, Bo ear ree aeaeee 175.00 


Earl 6th; Chris Larsen, Irwin, Ia. 105.00 
— Lad 2d; Wm. Paul, Laurel, 





THE J. H. GRAHAM DISPERSION 
SALE DECEMBER 18TH. 

With a top price of $250 and an average 
of $103.74 on the entire forty-three lois 
included in the J. H. Graham dispersion 
sale at Spencer, Iowa, December 18th, 
another successful Short-horn sale is re- 
corded. Mr. Graham presented a_ very 
useful lot of breeding cattle in modervie 
condition. The prices paid were satis- 
factory to the seller, and buyers got good 
value for their money. An unfortunate 
feature of the sale was’ the fact that 
the bull had been running in the pas- 
ture and therefore no breeding dates 
could be given, which somewhat lowered 
the average. Mr. F. H. Black, of Spen- 
cer, was a lbberal buyer of the best 
Scotch stuff, securing the top of the 
sale _in the four-year-old Scotch Lassie, 
by Baron Gloster of White Hill, at $250. 
M. S. Dewey, of Milford, Iowa, was also 
a liberal buyer, securing ‘in all eight head. 
Col. Bellows was in his usual good trim, 
occupying the box throughout the sale, 
and was assisted in the ring, by Cols. 
Benson and Cubbage. The average on 
thirty-seven head was $196. A list of 
sales at $100 and over follows: 

Scotch Lassie, Sept., °04; F. H 


Black, Spencer, la. .........-...$250. 
Dorothy Belle, April, ’05; J. rg waged 
ee FR aT Pe 190.00 


Geranium 4th, Sept., '03 (and b. 
calf); J. B. Grunig, Storm Lake, 


Ia 
Choice Goods Baby, Aug., '05 (and 
. calf); G. J. Theiss, Rembrant, 


Mina f Spatesieigpe 2d, July, ‘00; F. 
_* _ eet ane 115.00 
Duchess, se 00 (and ec. calf) ; 
F. Barth Everly, FB. cecccccese 165.60 
t4gete Jean, May, ‘97 (and c. cal f): 
. Jones, Storm Lake, Ia.... 155.00 
elses of Scotts. April, 99 (and b 
calf); F. H. Black 
Nettie, June, '00 (and ec. calf); 





Ruena Vista County Farm, 

Storm Lake, mk << ccs ccosisuseses 137.50 
Nina 2d, Dec., '07; F. H. Black.. 125.00 
Sittyton Rosamond, Dec., '02 (and 

c. calf); M. 8. Dewey, Milford, Ia. 125.00 
Hazel, Sept., ‘01; E. 8: Fanning & 


rarer 127.50 
Josephine 4th, Jan., ‘06; - ° 

Schaefer, Estherville, Ia......... 105.00 
Mabel 2d, April, ‘01 (and b. calf); 

5. M. Dewey ERS aT 132.50 


Josephine’s Orange Blossom, June, 
03 (and c. calf); M. S. Dewey... 102.50 
Nettie 2d, April, 04 (and ec. calf); 


S. Dewe Dasha sme enemies 117.50 
Marnic 2d, Oct., ‘03 (and b. calf); 
W. J. Spear, Spencer, BS scvcces 110.00 


Lady Belle, June, 03 (and b. calf); 
a SE onc ascecssenaneace 137.50 


MARY. 
37 females ..... $4,045.50; average, $109. | 
6 bulls ‘ . 415.00; average, ¢ 
43 head 4,461.00; average, 103. i" 
Farms in Missour!, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Nebraska are made a specialty of by 
the Danforth Realty Company, of 419 
Searritt Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 
This company advise us that they have 
a number of extra good farms for sale 
at this time and that they are offering 
them worth the money. They ask that 
our readers interested in buying a good 
farm investigate those which they have 
to offer. They have issued a list de- 
scribing the same in detail, and will be 
glad to forward a copy of this Hist to 
any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who will 
write them either a postal card or letter 
request for it, mentioning the paper. 
Note their advertisement in this issue. 











An \deal Stock and 
Dairy Farm 


I have a section of land in the Platte River Val- 
ley about 300 miles west of Omaha, All of it 
but a few acres is under irrigation. It is an 
ideal proposition for a stock or dairy farm. About 
200 acres in alfalfa now. On the main line of 
the Union Pacific and a loading station on the 
ranch. It is too far away for me to handle sat- 
isfactorily and I wish to sell it to some one 
who wants a strictly A-1 place at a reasonable 
price. Will sellon very reasonable terms. For 
further information write H. H. H. care Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, lows. 


FOR SALE. 


5,000 acres of choicest selected Indian Lands in 


Oxklaboma. 
PERFECT TITLES. 
Adapted to all kinds of farming. Write us for par- 
ticulars. BURWELL & DEXTER. 
Ardmore, Oklahoma. 


FOR SALE 


Cheapest farm lands in Minnesota. Good soll, partly 

Simbered, beautiful lakes; ¢5.00 per acre, one-fourth 

cash, balance worms to sult. Address 
SHEVLIN-CARPENTER ©O.. 

4th Ave. Sorts a River, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















For RENT fora term of years, 750-acre ranch 
Charles Mix Co., 8. D. Good improvements, 
Will rent cheap for cash or for shares and furnish 
one-half the horses, machinery and live stock. We 
will give the right kind of @ man a deal where he 
can make plenty of money. For particulars write 
Ranch, care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


LOOK HERE! 


206 a. Anderson Co., Kan., 1 mi. from Garnet, the 
county seat; 150 a. en bottom land, 30a. of walnut 
timber, bal rou land, 6-room house, 2 
large barns, ovcherd. rural mail; price $45 per acre. 
SPOHN BHKOS., Garnet, Kaneas 








For Sale Or Rent 


160a good level land, black soil. Situated in Chari- 
ton Co.,Mo. Second bottom. 


E. T. WEBB, es Morton, il. 
GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE &,°2; 


“Vacant every atte 

every a, in maar: i a free. ma ~ 

grams and tables. alr about free tht . Price 
ebb Pub. Co. Desk 1, St. Paul, Minn. 


25€ postpaid. W 
0 EXCHANGE—New 9-room residence, 3 
acres aud 50 bbl. feed and flour mili, centre] 
Iowa, county seat town of 3,900 population. Will ex- 
change for land or other property. Box 41, Inde- 

pendence, Iowa. 


If you want to sell, rent, trade or 
buy a farm or farm lands, send 
particulars to MALWAUBKEER 
LAND EXCHANGE, 706 


Majestic Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















AEMS for rent—30, 60, 240, 640 oosteee Iowa; 160 
Mo.; ons, 500, 8. Kane Jans, © w. wot ty 
560, fine improvements. N. E. N. D.: $205. E. M inn.; 
200, 552, Wis, Write us. NORTHERN IOWA LAND 
CO., Independence, Iowa. 


Bargains in Missouri Farms 


Write me for what you want. I have all sizes and 
descriptions at prices and terms to sult. 
c. BH. ADAIR, 
Route 8 Rockville, Mo. 


For Sale 


224-acre stock and grain farm, Linn Co., Towa; 190 
acres in crops, 30 acres a balance pasture ; two- 
story 8-room house, large barns, fine spring. Price 
$85 per acre. MALCOLM V. BOLTON &CO., 

Cedar Rapids, lows. 


| WANT TO RENT OR LEASE A FARM 


jn western Iowa. Give description and rental asked. 


E. W. SCHAPERKOTTER, Webster Grove, Missouri 


W=. STILL HAVE good lows farms and fine 
western ranches forsale. Prices right. J. A. 
STEARNS LAND CO., Creston, Iowa. 














jor4 FARMS-—Send for our new catalogue. 
Improved farms in lows, Illinois, and otherstates. 


Fall descriptions with pictures. Bome to rent and 


exchange. Northern la. Land Co., Independence, Ia. 





AN ELEGANT FARM Eycortions! vermin, 


taken quick. MURRAY TIFFANY, Arckie, Mo. 





yo" price lst of black loam prairie corn lands tn 
the famous Montevideo country of 5. W. Minn. 
write to E. H. Crandall, at Montevideo, Minn. 
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THE SOUTHERN HOG INDUSTRY 


BY H. F. HOFFMAN. 





Much has been said and written on 
this subject, but more perhaps on the 
hog himself than the industry in gen- 
eral, and I believe in too many cases 


by people who drew their conclusions 
more from hearsay than from per- 
sonal observation, and who bank- 
rupted their imagination by making 
too heavy drafts upon it. However 
this may be, it is a common belief 
that our southern brother has not 
kept an eye open to modern require- 
ments but, as the saying goes, is “be- 
hind the times.” I am inclined to be- 
lieve in the fact of facts that the 
southern breeder has an apology due 
him. I can not speak for all the south, 
but what I do say will be from per- 
sonal observation and I will try and 
confine myself to what I “did” and 
“did not” see. 

It was my good fortune to visit the 
International Fair and Live Stock Ex- 
position held from September 26 to 
October 12, 1908, at beautiful, historic 
old San Antonio. I left home on the 
morning of September 25th and ar- 
rived on the grounds forty-eight 
hours later. About the first thing I 
did was to locate the hog pens, and 
after seeing what they contained I 
had to pinch myself to determine 
whether I was really in Texas or Iowa. 
I rather expected to see at least some 
trace of the old “historic hog,” but in 


:this I was disappointed. While the 


numbers were not as great as at the 
Iowa or Nebraska state fairs, there 
were the same breeds and types. The 
Durocs outnumbered by a few head, 
with the Polands a close second, and 
then came the Berkshires, Chester 
Whites, and a nice display of Tam- 
worths and Essex, and one pen of 
Yorkshires. 

I asked one of the breeders what 
had become of the old-time hog that 
we “read about,” to which he replied: 
“The razor-backed hog, the Texas 
steer, and the long-haired man with 
his pistols have passed into history.” 
And he must have told the truth, for 
in my sojourn I did not see either of 
them. I was told there was only one 
long-horned steer in the state of 
Texas, and he is now fourteen years 
old. I “did not” see him, but “did” 
see his photo, which now sells for 
about as much as the steer himself 
used to bring. 

Just how the states of the south- 
west will ever rank with Iowa and 
sister states as the years go by in 
the production of hogs is a debatable 
question. While they may in a gen- 
eral way rank high, I think the corn 
states proper will always lead as far 
as the “fat backs” are concerned, for 
here corn is king. But with the diver- 
sity of soil and resources of Oklahoma 
and Texas and the conditions so 
favorable for rooting the year around, 
corn necessarily takes a back seat, 
and it is the conviction of at least 
part of the southern breeders that 
cottonseed meal will ultimately be- 
come one of the staple hog foods and 
be utilized to the limit; peanuts also 
cut quite a figure in the bill of fare. 
These facts, together with the natural 
environment, would seem torgive the 
south leverage on the bacon hog. In 
iowa, with our high priced land and 
searcity of and consequently high 
priced nitrogenous foods, the bacon 
hog seems more like a huge joke than 
anything else. I do not believe the 
southwest can ever “do us” on the 
lard hog, but to the Iowa man who 
contemplates raising bacon hogs for 
the market I say, Look out for your 
southern brother, for certain it is the 
man who thinks the breeders of the 
southwest do not realize the oppor- 
tunities at hand will wake up some 
morning to find his mistake. If any- 
one is at all skeptical on this point I 
wish to call his attention to the fol- 
lowing facts: Two hundred and 
eighty-five shares of stock in the 
National Duroc Jersey Record Asso- 
ciation have been sold during the last 
year. These are. scattered over 
eighteen states, making an average of 
nearly sixteen to each state. Texas 
has taken twelve, or only lacks four 
of the average; Oklahoma has taken 
twenty-seven, or nearly twice the 
average. Other breeds have good 
representation and have just as en- 
thusiastic supporters, This may not 





seem very large, but when we stop to 
think what a short time has passed 
since we could see train loads of both 
native hogs and cattle coming from 
these states and now we see practi- 
cally none, we must conclude the 
southerner has been getting busy. As 
the native stock leaves the country, 
what is taking its place? There is 
only one answer: The pure bred. 

It would be a mistake to say the 
southwest will have to be reckoned 
with by and by; but rather, it will 
have to be reckoned with now. 

It is not alone the natural condi- 
tions that favor the hog industry in 
the southwest, but they have what is 
a prime essential in any industry, 
“business men,” behind it; they are a 
progressive, energetic, intelligent 
class, and are well up to date in their 
calling. When it comes to hospitality 
and courtesy, here is where the south- 
erner shines. The breeders are not 
divided as in the north, but have their 
eating and sleeping tents, with their 
“niggers” to do the cooking, etc., and 
the promoters of all breeds live like 
one large family, sleeping in the same 
tents and dining at the common 
board. I do not want to cast reflec- 
tions, but if there could be some of 
the fraternal spirit so noticeable in 
the south injected in our northern 
breeders it would at least do no harm. 

There was a statement made by a 
prominent cattle man. I can not now 
recall his name or the exact words 
used, but here is the gist of it: “A 
well bred animal when turned’ down 
walks out of the ring as gracefully as 
he walked in; well bred men do the 
same.” Truer words never fell from 
human lips. The southern breeder is 
a striking exemplification of this. Of 
course, he is pleased to get the rib- 
bons, and is thankful for them; but if 
he is turned down, he congratulates 
the other fellow and shows no out- 
ward sign. I did not see a single ex- 
ception to this rule in southern rings, 
but can hardly say as much for the 
north. 

As the old saying is, “Seeing is be- 
lieving.” So I shall watch the great 
southwest with a keener interest than 
before; and if I have grown enthusi- 
astic and overestimated the magni- 
tude and importance of the hog in- 
dustry in the south I don’t believe I 
have overestimated its promoters, and 
there will always be a warm spot for 
them in my memory. 


SAVE YOUR HOGS 
FROM CHOLERA 


‘The only positive and sure cure for 
Hog Cholera is prevention. Our serum 
treatment is the only sure preventative 
known today. Do your hogs have the 
Cholera?_ Is there an outbreak in your 
section? Den’t wait! Write us today 
for our booklet telling allabout our 
lan and success in saving hogs 
rom this fatal disease. It's 
cheapest Hog Cholera insurance on 
earth. A $10 hog is worth more y 











to you in the market than in 
the ash and bone pile. We will 
save your well hogs for you. 
Write us today and let us tell 
you all about our Hog Cholera 
serum treatment. Endorsed by 
pant United States Government. 
OWA HOC CHOLERA VA — aa 
Dept. }, Ames, | 


SERUM 
TREATMENT 
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Ss! Save time, horses, work 
and money by using an 

Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better, 
Book on Whee! Sense” free. 


Chicage, Illinois. 
Electric Handy Wagon 
Electric Wheel Co. 8) 42 Quincy, Ul, 











TAN YOUR OWN HIDES 27,2225; 
TANNING GUIDE” gives complete instructions 
for hides, furs, leather. How to color. Home-made 


tools and 2% money-making recipes for cute grease, 
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pened yates roofing for boots, etc. Price 
Weee PUBLISHING CO., Bax 1, St. Paul, Mina. 
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tovhee ante as much less bother and expense. You 
can hitch it to saw-mills, Chroahers, silo-fil- 
fers, Foad-grader ers, ae 


in’ freesteg' 


coated an 
er, and for th th 500 or 1000 acres 
it's just the tractor to make money every da: 
It’s a pleasure to run it because if is so Sasily 
understood and d balky. 
untry, _ 


will bri: our 
© today. = 


AN A 
500 4 daily ine 
and other roxpenses, with our easy- 
to-handle Traction wagine. No hitching and 
unhitching of y and tease lasy fellows 


steam trac i 
up All you do » pri me 
your engine, start your sparker 8 andoff aly. 
that you can Plow 30 Acres 
But plowing isn’t all you can do with 
Hart-Parr Engine. Eve ~~ that steam 
engine will perform the dupli- 


HART-PARR CO., ‘ 220 Lawler St., Charles City, lowa 


Get My Price ref: 


On a First-Class Manure Spreader 
Yours to Try Free My NEW Roller Feed Spreader. 
30 Days— Freight Greatest yy Fm the spreader 
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Let me tel! you something: I’m mak- 
ing a quotation on the Galloway Wag- 
on Box Spreader so — 4 farmersall 












over the country notice— ¥% } 
and sending in thelr or cotege ers while ae cang 
get them at this figure. 
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a original patents. Nothing else like it—or or high-wheel wagon, and is made in ¢é sizes, up to 
as good. They alone make it w €25 to $30 more 70 bushels. My big, Free Spreader Catalog and my 
— any other. 3, My own Facto a. og out— Special Red Het oe on are waiting Gor you— 






Spend a cent for a posta and get your name 

= you & price that selis them. That; — is the to meatonce. I'll a you wy lowest price ever 

ever made on 4 first-class Manure Spreader. offered on a first-class Spreader—Freight al! paid— 

But before 4K risk one cent on my Spreader I and show you how to clean up .00 clear cash 
send it to iz 30 days profits. Wee me sonally—TODAY. 
The Galloway Waews Box Spreader fits any truck wn, Gallowen President 


The Wm. Galloway Go., 119 Setiessen St., Waterloo, la. 


1856e-Sandwich-s0s 
Corn Shellers 


Seventy Complete 8 4. 1 

































68 
The standard the world over for 50 years. Now in 
use in every corn growing section of this country. Catalog 
The Sandwich is the result of improved facilities Free. 


of manufacture, latest and best design, the best 
procurable material, superior workmanship, and 
ripest experience, 
The result is that well known superiority 
which has made the Sandwich so justly famous. 
We make them in all sizes and styles and ca- 
Ppacities—mounted and down, belted and geared. 
Farmers should insist on having their corn 
shelled with the Sandwich because it shells 
fast, saves time and the board of the ‘gang.’ 
They shell clean and they clean the corn they shell cian. 


SANDWICH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 116 Main Street, Sandwich, Il! 
BRANCHES: Council Bluffs,Ia. KansasCity,Mo. Peoria,Iil. Cedar Rapids, la 


The “NEW WAY” Air Cooled Engine 


is replacing the old fashioned water cooled just as surely 
as power is replacing manual labor on the farm. 

DON’T BUY A WATER COOLED ENGINE and have 
to fill and empty a big water tank and crank half the 
morning trying to start a wet engine. 


Ask the Man Who Owns Zé» war 


He don't have this trouble. are will give you ple _ of 
names. Use judgment ofit by the experience oi others. 
Write us for Catalog No. 6. This Brand 


The only air-cooled engine Jive Wew War Moron Commay '50 SHERIDAN 
guaranteed for all work = LANSING, MICHIGAN,U.S.A STREET 
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you work hard beer your 
ogs and steers and making hay—you can't efford 
to lose a big oan re of the profit nod trusting to someone else’ 
scales—stop that weste—get a oc, and know that you’re 
getting correct weights. The ®% Scale will save ya its . 
cost many times a year. It’s the ori po He pitless scale. ° pit to » dig—no 
special timbers required. Raised from ground—never rots. the U.S. Government 
uses it. The ene scale that weighs chickens or stock with equal ‘accuracy. Guaranteed Five Years 
against ali defects. It'll give perfect service a lifetime. 3 free trial to prove to you that the 
nnox is the best scale for your farm. Send ay for catalogue and jal free offer. Shipments 
made from the Seeteey or by Henry H. Van Brunt, Council Bluffs, Ia., or ux Falis, 8. D. 
LENNOX MACHINE CO., <6East Ninth St. of # Lonnox 0. K. Engines 
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rs >) A postal card to the undersigned wil! bring vou proof that Immuning is the only 
i ave safe way to have cholera proof hogs. Write today. 


ROBT. RIDGWAY, Box W, AMBOY, INDIANA 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS, 
Jan. & Ic A» Keene, Waterman, Til. 
Jan. 26. Arthur Zeller, -Cooper, Ta. 
Jan. 27. W. _C. Kennedy, Rolfe, Ta. 


rm ra Jeffery & Wallace, Ainsworth, ° 


yen. sArthur Zeller, Cooper, Ia. 
March Escher & Ryan, {rwin, Ia. 
March. 17. G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


h 18. Ed Mo n, Kanaranzi, Minn. 
Herries. Gillis & and Collins Bros., 
Viola, Ill. 
Dec. 18. M. C. \easecpnene Wesley, Ia., sale 
at Aigons. 


ri 14. M. L. and. A. J. Andrews, Mel- 
eo la. 

June 17. N. A. Lind, Rolfe, Ifa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

L. L. Atwood, Langdon, Ta. 

Ww. J. Milter, Newton, la., and 
Cc. D. Hooker & Son, Maryville, Mo., 
sale at Newton. 

Marcy 24. Jas. Williams, Marcus, fa. 

May 27. C. M. Russell, Carroll, Ia. 

May 26. Chas. Escher & Son, Botna, Ia. 

HEREFORDS. 
eb. 25. Geo. R. Slocum, Primghar, Ia., 
at Sioux City, Ia. 

Feb. 9-10. C. W. Armour and Funk- 
houser Estate, sale at Kansas City, Mo. 

March 3-4. Cornish & Patten, dispersion 
sale, He D. Cornish, Mgr., Osborn, Mo. 

March 9-10-11. Funkhouser, Gabbert, 
and others, R. T. Thornton, Manager, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

March 24-25. F. A. Nave, Attica, Ind., 
sale at Chicago, Ill. 

HEREFORDS, ANGUS, AND SHORT- 

HORNS. 
March 9- as. ~- Combination sale, South 
Omaha, W. C. McGavock, Spring- 
field e Seieener. 
RED POLLS. 

‘Jan. 12. Red Polled cattle sale at Sioux 
Citv. Ia., by Frank Clouss, B. A. Sam- 
uelson, Dan Clark, and A. P. Arp. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 


Jan. 8 <A. L. Mossman, Radcliffe, Ia. 
Jan. 9. A. I. Conklin, Radcliffe, Ia. 
Jan. 9 §S. L. Hopper, Neola, Ia. 
Jan. 11. B. A. Shaffer, Sanborn 
Jan. 12. Reisser Bros., Archer, fa. 
Jan. 18. A. McCurdy & Son, Alta, Ia. 


Jan. 13. E. J. Dannatt, Bronson, Ia. 


Jan. 14. Jas. Williams, Marcus, Ia. 
Jan. 15. List Bros., Granville, ja. 
Jan. 16. Fairchild & Stevenson, ‘Onawa, 


la. 
Jan. +" A. J. and L. L. DeYoung, Shel- 


don 
Jan. $5. “John Gaemet. Defiance, Ia. 
Feb. 1. A. A. O. Lein, Story 


City, Ia. 
Feb. = H. W. Davidson, Brooklyn, Ia. 
Feb. 2. Johnston Bros. & Newkirk, 
Brooklyn, Ia. 
Feb. 2. be Banks, Burt, Ia. 
Feb. 3. . Marts, Ankeny, Ia. 


Feb. :3. =e: H. Purdy — A. M. Avery 
& Sons, Mason City, la. 
Feb. 4. Balmat & Son, Mason City, Ia. 


7 4. Waltmeyer Bros., Melbourne, 
a. 
Feb. 5. Cerwinske Bros., Rockford, Ia. 


5 
Feb. 6. W. .C. “Wicks, Manilla, Ia. 
J : 5. W. R. Bennethum, Madrid, Ia. 
Feb. 9. Perry Livengood, Castana, la. 
Feb. 10. Rawlings Bros., Castana, Ia. 
L. H. Roberts & Son, Paton, Ta. 
Feb. 11. D. F. Counts, Mapleton, Ia. 

. §. P. Freed, Ames, Ia. 
. Geo. F. White, Dallas Center, 

Ia., and C. W. Campbell, Waukee, Ia. 

Feb. 17. L. L. Atwood, Langdon, Ia. 
Feb. 17. EB. BD. Cheever, Webster City, 


Ia. 
Feb. sae, A. and O. O. Lein, Story 
a. 
19. W. J. Wendt, Marcus, Ia. 


Feb. 22. R. C. Beenker, George, Ia. 
Feb. 23. B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Ia. 


Feb. 23. R. M. Terry, Little Sioux, Ia. 
Feb. 24. + Prestin, Kiron, Ia. 
Feb. 24° W. Hoff, a Ia. 


R. Tupper, Woodbine, Ia 
. D: Pittman, Lake City, Ia. 
S. S. Stolt, Kiron, Ia. 

& Baker, Dunlap, Ta. 
A. MeWilliams, Wall Lake, 


POLAND-CHINAS. 
Jan. 26. L. A. Robinson, Correctionville, 


Eel 


cheats 
eoooo0 
vooos 
Sau 
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Ia. 
Jan. 26. Williams Bros., Villisca, Ia. 
Jan. 26 P. Hancher, Rolfe, Ia. 
Feb. 10. W. W. Wheeler. Harjon, fa. 
Feb. 11 J. Crow, Webb, Ia. 
Feb. 11. Cox & Hollinrake, Keithsburg, 
Til. 
Feb. 16. C. M. Schriver, Rockwell City, 
Ta. 


Feb..16. Fred Hall, Orson, Ia. 

. Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Ia. 

Feb. 20. E. F. Escher, Manning, Ia. 

Feb. 23. Henry Dorr, Remsen, la 

Cc. A. Thurston, Onawa, Ia. 
Sgn -HORN POLAND- —_— 

ND DUROC JERSEYS 
Jan. 20. “y. L. Dayton, Panama, Ta. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Feb. 9. John Lefebure, Fairfax, Ia. 
PERCHERON HORSES. 

Jan. 13. E. J. Dannatt, Bronson, Ia. 

Feb. 23-24. Lakewood Farm, Rock 
Rapids, Ia., at Sioux City, Ia. 

BERKSHIRES. 

Jan. 16. Iowa Berkshire Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, at Ames, Ia. 
PERCHERONS, SHIRES, CLYDES- 

DALES, AND TROTTING 
BRED HORSES. 

Feb. 2-3-4. a —_, og Bloom- 

ington, Il., Cc. - Hurt, M 





The Waterloo Gasoline Engine Com- 
pany, of Waterloo, Iowa, make a special 
announcement on page 1612 in this 
issue, in which they call attention to 
their line zz farm engines that have 
nee ot Oe pular. -The engine com- 
ines simplichty, durability, and cheap- 
ness.~. The company has lately doubled 
the size of its plant to meet the incteased 
_demand for their farm engines, the most 

ular of which is their famous Water- 

Bey. Write for ilNustrated circular, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when writ- 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


aoe SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
ose whe desire to make ebanges in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 





Rotice of such or us not 
later than Wednesday of the week pre date of 
| issue in order to be sure of same being » The 


above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special poxttion. -Our-pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 


usually if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 
MOSSMAN’S DUROC SOW SALE. 


The sixth annual bred sow sale to be 
held by the veteran breeder Mr. A. L. 
Mossman, of ——, Iowa, will occur 
this year on Friday, January 8th. The 
class of hogs which this man is and has 
been breeding, and the square and honor- 
able methods which he pursues, are too 
well known by breeders .and readers of 
agricultural papers for need of a lengthy 
introduction. This year there wi ii’ be 
a feast for the eyes in the new herd &., 
Colonel's Prince, and the eleven sows to 
be sold bred to him. Colonel's Prince is 
a son of Prince of Colonels, the sire of 
the noted King of Colonels and Muncie 
Chief. Colonel's Prince was the second 
prize yearling at the Indiana State Fair, 
and is without question the greatest boar 
ever owned by A. L. Mossman. He is a 
boar of outstanding quality, a credit to 
the breed and to his owner. Mr. Moss- 
man has reluctantly catalogued his show 
sow Hazel D. 3d, sweepstakes sow bred 
by exhibitor at Des Moines last fall. She 
is by A. L.’s Chief and out of a Tien Tsin 
dam that was a daughter of his great 
brood sow Hazel 6th. Hazel D. 3d raised 
two litters this year, and she looks good 
enough today to go out and win the blue. 
She is safe in pig to Colonel's Prince. 
However, Hazel D. 3d is not the only 
attraction. In fact, the attractions are 
so numerous that individual mention of 
each would be out of the question. One 
of them is a sow called Ruth, a litter 
sister to Ruberta and full sister to 
Ruberta G., that won the grand cham- 
pionship at Des Moines two years in suc- 
cession. She is safe in pig to Model Ad- 
vancer. a three-quarters brother to the 
sweepstakes Model Chief 2d. In all Mr. 
Mossman is selling eight sows and gilts 
by the champion sire Tien Tsin; besides, 
there will be five sows bred to him. 
Never in any of Mr. Mossman’s previous 
sales has he catalogued more prospective 
prize winners and prize-winning bil 
than at this particular time. If you will 
read the advertisement elsewhere in this 
issue carefully much information will be 
found, and more _ will forthcoming. 
Every sow listed will be carrying her own 
guarantee. Ask Mr. Mossman to send 
you a catalogue, which he will gladly 
do if you will mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
wher writing. 


GOOD SCOTCH BULLS. 


J. A. Kilgour, of Sterling, Tlinois, is 
now offering fourteen head of good young 
bulls ranging in age from six to eighteen 
months old. They are reds and roans in 
color, the major part of ‘select Scotch 
blood lines, and they are good individu- 
ally. Mr. Kilgour is a live, eye Sage 
up-to-date breeder, and bought the very 
females when laying the foundation for 
his herd. He has mated these good 
Scotch cows with the large, massive, mel- 
low roan-bull Golden Crown 223901. A 
more typical Short-horn bull than this 
would be hard to find, and the young bulls 
by him that are listed for sale carry the 
many good qualities of their sire. An 
outstanding good one is seen in his red 
son Crown Prince, a year old last Octo- 
ber. His dam is Cherry Princess, by the 
Baron Gloster bull Golden Charity Prince. 
This young bull has the quality, thick- 
ness, and levelness to fit him to head any 
good herd. Another good red bull is 
Sterling Knight, a year old July 14th last. 
He has for his sire the noted bull Red 
Knight 174212, whose dam was the great 
show and breeding cow Imp. Lady Doug- 
las, and she was also the dam of Cum- 
berland’s Last, a sire that is rapidly com- 
ing into prominence by the prizes re- 
cently accorded his get. The dam of this 
choice young bull is Princess of Lake 
City, by the well bred sire Fitz Eustace, 
and she was out of Dalmeny Princess 
9th, that sold in Mr. Cowan's sale at $4990. 
The largest of the three oldest bulls is 
Golden Champion, a nice red-necked roan 
by the good sire Champion, a son of 
Favorite of Maple Leaf. This bull should 
go to someone needing the dual purpose 
sort, as his dam is an outstanding dairy 
cow and comes from a family of heavy 
milkers. The large number of good bulls 
which Mr. Kilgour offers gives the buyer 
a wide range for selection, and the man 
who is looking for a real ‘good bull with 
high class breeding can not-fail to find 
one here. We urge our readers to write 
Mr. Kilgour at once for prices and full 
description, kindly mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


LEE HOPPER’S DUROC SALE. 


One of the opening sales of the 1909 
Duroc sale season will be that of Lee 








Hopper at Neola, Iowa, on Saturday, 
January 9th, and a royal good offering 
will be forthcoming for the occasion. Mr. 


Hopper has listed forty-five head, and a 
large majority of them are of the most 
aristocratic blood lines known to the 
bréed. But fifteen gilts are listed, and 
thev are of early farrow and well grown. 
The thirty fall gilts, yearlings, and aged 
sows are strictly of a desirable nature 
from any viewpoint. We might state 
right here that Mr. Hopper has four 
grand good boars at the head of his herd, 
to which these sows have all been bred. 
The older herd boar, Tip Top Chief, is 
the sire of many inciuded, both gilts and 
yearlings. He is a son of Ohio Chief 
2d, by Ohio Chief, and his dam is a 
daughter of Tip Top Notcher. This boar 
has been a boon to Mr. Hopper's herd, 
and those who aftend the sale will want 
a daughter of his or a sow bred to him. 
A fali boar sired by him was a prize 
winner at Des Moines last fall and sold 
in Mr. Hopper’s fall sale for $100, and 
his litter sister will be in-this sale. The 
other three herd boars are Guthrie Chief, 
wuhio Chief 1 Am, and Belle’s Proud Chief. 
In Guthrie Chief Mr. Hopper has secured 
a prize winner—and close to the top—at 
the Iowa State Fair as a pig and a year- 





ling. 3 is one of the heas 

ire ‘andl well balanced nom od, wet 
reeders and farmers pits 94 admins. 

or twelve of the best e sale 
are bred to him. Ohio Chief T ‘Naat is by 
Ohio Chief and out of Minnie Watson, a 
noted sow at Tom _ Watson. 
Belle’s Proud Chief is by Savannah 
Belle’s Chief and out of a Proud ae 
dam. The -above_information thes 
with the advertisemént™ “which 
found on another page. will give a sate 
line of the offerin Next week we will 
endeavor to descr the good females— 
and there are many of them—and give 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers an idea of 
what this enterprising young man has in 
store for them. We have seen the offer- 
ing, and are very much pleased with it. 
Send for a catalogue, mentioning that 
you do so at our suggestion. 


GOOD one are BULLS FOR 


Wallaces’ Farmer readers desiring to 
buy herd bulls should be interested in the 
good loc of Scotch bulls which . 
Thompson's Sons, of lowa City, Iowa, 
now offer. Messrs. Thompson have sold 
a good many bulls to head other Short- 
horn herds, their herd being recognized 
as one of the richest bred and best in 
the west. With reference to the bulls 
they now have for sale, they write: ‘We 
have a nice lot of calves now on hand 
and we think we can suit both in price 
and calf. There are ten in all. Among 
the best ones are a pair sired by Chal- 
lenge Mysie, one a Rose of Strathallen 
and the other a Beauty. Both of these 
calves are out of Canadian-bred cows 
and will make herd headers. They are 
nice blocky fellows and of good breed- 
ing character, both nice reds and out of 
red cows. Another extra good calf is 
a Violet out of a Victor Mysie 24 dam 
and sired by Flora’s King. This bull is 
the second remove from the imported 
cow. He is a little more rangy than the 
Challenge Mysie calves and will rhaps 
make a little larger bull, although he is 
very smooth and has good lines and 
back. Parties in the market for a good 
Scotch calf will do well to look the lot 
over.’’ We believe that Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers who visit Messrs. Thompson will 
be well pleased with the cattle they see, 
and do not doubt that those wanting to 
buy bulls will be able to select one that 
will suit them. When writing them or 
visiting them kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


STATE FARM BULLS FOR SALE. 


The Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
is now offering several choice young 
Short-hborn and Angus bulls for sale. One 
of the Short-horn bulls is an extra good 
red-roan of the Cruickshank Nonpareil 
family, and sired by the richly bred 
Scotch bull Bright Sultan, he a_ full 
brother to the $2,700 calf sold by F. W. 
Harding at his last sale. The calf for 
sale is about a year old and is a deep, 
thick, sappy felow, with a strong back 
and good bone. He fills down well in 
the hind quarters and is a very promis- 
ing herd header of the ri~ type. His 
dam is one of the best breeding cows at 
the college farm, as well as one of the 
best bred. The other Short-horn bulls 
include two or three good Scotch-topped 
calves, and the Angus include a yearling 
of the thick ‘“‘Doddie’’ type. For other 
particulars address Division of Agricul- 
ture, lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 


CONKLIN’S DUROC SALE. 


At Radcliffe, Iowa, Saturday, Janu- 
ary 9th, the day following the A. L. 
Mossman Duroe sale at Radcliffe, Mr. 

I. Conklin will hold his annual bred 
ies sale. With the exception of fifteen 
spring gilts all are fali yearlings and 
tried sows. Mr. Conklin has been one of 
the liberal buyers in recent years of 
the better class of Durocs, never hesitat- 
ing to go to three figures when the anli- 
mal in offer was worthy. He is no 
speculator or boomer, but simply wants 
good stuff and is willing to pay what .it 
is worth. For his forthcoming sale he is 
consigning a string of sows that does him 
credit. Nothing he has ever bought or 
bred is better than what he is selling. 
Two years ago Mr. Conklin purchased 
lowa Chief for $150 to head his herd. 
lowa Chief is a son of Ohio Chief and 
out of Queen Beatrice, that sold for $500, 
she by Crimson Wonder. The big end of 
the offering has been bred to lowa Chief 
and a number of his gilts are in the sale, 
including three out of a Tien Tsin dam 
that are simplv immense, and he himself 
will be sold. This boar will undoubtedly 


go for much less than his value. Besides 
lowa Chief Mr. Conklin is using Junior 
Jim, Jr. (a son of Junior Jim) and a 


spring boar by Tien Tsin and out of an 
lowa Notcher sow. Here also is a splen- 
did prospect for a herd boar, and he is 
included in the sale. In popular breeding 
Mr. Conklin is putting up an offering 
par excelence and, all things considered, 
it will no doubt be the best lot he has 
ever offered on a similar occasion. Five 
of them are sired by the famous Tien 
Tsin. Three are by Tien Tsin, Jr. (a 
= of Tien Tsin), and one each by La 
Follette, Ohio Chief, lowa Notcher, and 
Keep On 2d. Mr. Conklin is a painstak- 
ing, thorough-going hog man, and is de- 
serving of liberal patronage. Note the 
announcement on another page of this 
issue and write him for a catalogue 


HOW ABOUT ATTENDING COLLEGE? 
Undoubtedly a good many of the young 
men and women into whose homes Wal- 
laces’ Farmer goes will be considering the 
advisability of attending college the com- 
ing year, and we call their attention to 
the many courses that are provided and 
the very reasonable terms of — at 
the Highland Park College, Des 
——_ lowa, of which O <a 
has. been president for a fot many 
ge This school has steadily increased 
n popular favor with the students, as 
it provides good courses of study and 
gives an opportunity to take u up any line 
of study that may be desire If you 
want to take a course in gas and traction 
engineering you can™ secure -a_ twelve 
weeks’ course with shop work at the very 
beginning at Highland Park, and this 
should be a pm that will interest many 
farm boys. It is not necessary for us 
to enter into details concerning the vari- 
ous courses, however, as President Long- 
well has issued a catalogue giving full 
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is school at the 
se number of them 
the school’s ad- 
vertisement on nase 1611. We urge our 
readers to ask he cata » and if 
you ‘are particularly a mg oh = —_ 
gas and traction 
so; or if you wish to find "Set ‘about the 
pa agen couree, —_ aod the are figuring. — 


attending choot: 5 don’t 

write President Longwell for fat fh. 
lete catalogue of ighland Park .Col- 
ege, as we feel sure it ‘vill be of interest. 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE. 


Short-horn bulls, also cows, are > 
tised for sale in’ this issue = % 
Burkhart, of Fairfield, Iowa. 2 ae... 
hart has th Scotch and Bates bulls for 
sale. They are good individuals, and he 
believes that Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
who come to see them will be quick to 
buy at the prices asked. The bulls are 
sired by his herd bull, Red Archer, an 
extra good individual and a splendid 
breeder. He has one extra good Scotch 
bull to offer, as well as some good Bates 
bulis. He will be glad to describe and 
quote prices on these bulls to our readers 
who can not come to see him, but would 
ary to have them come, ‘if possible. 

ead his advertisement in this issue and 
write him at once if interested. 


McGAVOCK’S SALE DATES. 


We have received word from Sale Man- 
ager McGavock that on account of lack 
of flesh in a number of the entries he 
has concluded to Lea his Chicago 
sale scheduled for January 26th to 28th, 
and announcement concerning the change 
in dates will be made later. The next 
event under the management of Mr. Me- 
Gavock will occur at uth Omaha, Ne- 
braska, March 9th to llth, and to this 
he is soliciting entries. His terms are 
reasonable, service the best, and those 
having pure bred Short-horns, Herefords, 
or eae = 8 for sale should ad- 
a wr . Ge avock, Springfield, Illi- 

) 


A GUARANTEED CURE FOR 
ABORTION. 


One of the most dreaded diseases 
among cattle has been contagious abor- 
tion, as it has inflicted the greatest loss 
on cattle owners aps of any one 
thing. They will therefore be interested 
in the anti-abortion treatment which Dr. 
David Roberts, who was the Wisconsin 
state veterinarian in 1906-7-8, advertises 
in this issue. berts doesn’t ask 
you to .ake his word as to whether his 
anti-abortion treatment will do the busi- 
ness or not, but absolutely guarantees 
it to stamp out the disease of contagious 
abortion or else he will return the entire 
cos. of the treatment or will purchase 
for cash any herds in which Dr. Roberts’ 
anti-abortion treatment fails to wipe out 
the disease. This is a written guarantee 
and the Dr. David Roberts Company, of 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, stand back of it. 
They have tried their abortion treatment 
in hundreds of herds and it has proved 
uniformly successful. “Abortion in Cows" 
is .ne title of a book which Dr. Roberts 
has written in regard to the subject, and 
he goes into it in detail. It tells how to 
detect the symptoms and how to wipe 
out the disease at any stage of develop- 
ment. It contains many illustrations and 
is considered an authority on the disease 
of contagious abortion. In the advertise- 
ment in this issue will be found a coupon, 
and any of our readers filling out this 
coupon and mailing it to the Dr. David 
Roberts Veterinary Company, at Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin, 769 Grand avenue, can 
secure this book free, provided they en- 
close ten cents to pay the postage. 


A FINE FARM FOR LITTLE MONEY. 
aoe W. LaBeaume, General Passenger 
Agent of the Cotton Belt Route, 1573 

Plerce Building, St. Louis, Missouri, calls 

particular attention to the good farms 

that can be obtained for little money in 
the southwest, in an advertisement on 
page 1612. Mr. LaBeaume points out 
that much of the finest lands in the 
southwest lie along the route of the Cot- 
ton Belt Route, and they can be bought 
on easy terms at prices.ranging from $5 
to $25 an acre. He also calls attention to 
the low rates offered by the Cotton Belt 
Route each month to those who desire 
to make the trip to see these lands. If 
you want to know more about the lands 
in question he will be glad to send you 
free copies of a beautifully illustrated 
book describing the lands and the crops 
they will grow. We are quite sure that 
our readers will be interested in the lit- 
erature in any event, and we trust that 

a number of them will write Mr. 

LaBeaume for copies of his series of in- 

teresting books in regard to the oppor- 

tunities there are in the southwest for 
the farmer who desires cheap land. Men- 
tion of the paper will be heartily appre- 
ciated both by Mr. LaBeaume and our- 


= Read his advertisement on page 
12. 
GUARANTEED FARM SEEDS. 
“All our seeds are of highest quality 


and strictly first-class. They are sold 
under an absolute iron-clad guarantee, 
with the understanding that if they are 
not satisfactory when you receive them, 
or not as represented, we will take them 
back and refund your money. If they 
fail to grow on account of low germina- 
tion we will replace them free of charge 
without quibbling or arguing.’’ The 
above is the guarantee which the A. A. 
Berry Seed Company, of Clarinda, lowa, 
who have made a specialty of growing 
their own seeds for a number of years, 
make in their annual seed catalogue, 
which has just been issued. In this cat- 
alogue the Berry Company int out that 
they have their own see arm and em- 
ploy over 309 helpers thereon in planting, 
cultivating, weeding, and harvesting their 
seed crops; that in addition to these 
small seeds they have hundreds of acres 
deveted to the growing of field seeds 
about Clarinda and other points espe- 
cially 7% ted to the different kinds of 
seeds. eir catalogue illustrates and 
yee the seeds of which they make 
a specialty, in fact, contains illustrations 
of all classes of field. garden, and flower 
seeds, and is interesting = the informa- 
tion it contains. The Berry Company 
has made a speciality soo seeds and 
field seeds, giving partic attention to 
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LEE HOPPERS DUROC SALE 


45 High-Class Sows and Gilts. 
Neola, la., Saturday, Jan. 9, 1909 


Fifteen March gilts, the tops of my 1908 crop; thirty head of yearlings, 
aged sows and — gilts. Am selling daughters mp such noted sires as Tip Top 
Chief, Advance, Proud Advance, I Am Advance, Tientsin, Ohio Chief, Orion, 
La Follett and Glendale Critic. "They will be bred to my 4 herd boars, Guthrie 
Chief, Tip Top Chief, Ohio Chief I Am and Belle’s Proud Chief. A Proud 
Advance sow will sell, bred to Chief’s Colonel, (the Illinois sweepstakes boar), 
a daughter of H. A. ’s Choice Goods, first prize aged bear bred by exhibitor 
and headed the first prize aged herd at Lincoln, 08. This offering is by far 
the best lot of sows it has ever been my privilege to offer my fellow breeders 
and farmers, The aristocratic blood lines which they carry and the show yard 
merit to be found in a large per cent of the offering has not been procured by 
Sale held in town. Send for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


COLS. F. F. LUTHER, and FRED REPPERT, Auctioneers. 





chance, 


MOSSMAN’S Gth ANNUAL DUROC SALE 


Radcliffe, la., Friday, Jan. 8, [909 
40 HEAD 40 


Six om gilts, balance are fall gilts, yearlings and two-year-olds. Eleven 
sows are bred to my great prize winning herd boar Colonel’s Prince. The 
show sow, Hazel D. 3rd, sweepstakes sow bred by exhibitor at Des Moines, 
708, bred to Colonel’s Prince, 1s selling. Ruth, a litter sister to Ruberta and 
full sister to Ruberta G.—Des Moines champions—se lls, bred to Model Ad- 
vancer. In all am selling 8 daughters of the mighty Tientsin 17261, and 5 are 
bred to him; one by Reed’s Banker, one by Keep On, one by Iowa Chief and 
two by A. L.’s Chief and out of Hazel VI. ” Balance are bred to Tientsin No. 

(a Des Moines prize winner) and Model Advancer. Those who have atte nded 
my former sales may feel assured of finding the standard of excellence in this 
offering well up to any I have previously made and in many instances much 
better. In placing at the head of my herd the show hog Colonel’s Prince 
(by Prince of Colonels) at a great expense, I believe I am offering the public 
something that will be highly appreciated in the 11 sows bred to him. Seer 
sow will be carrying her own guarantee. Catalog ready. Mention Wallaces’ 























S.L. HOPPER, - 





-  NEOLA, IOWA. 




















HORSES. 














Avondale Stud Farm 


JOHN LEITCH Prop., LAFAYETTE, ILL. 


Importer and Breeder of 


Clydesdale and Hackney Stallions 


We offer for sale for the next thirty days at a bargain price 20 imported Clydesdale stallions and 
15 impogted Clydesdale fliles; also a four-year-old imported chestnut sorrel Shire mare and two one- 
year-old Shire fillies. Our Clydesdale stallions and fillies are from one to six years old. We ask 
prospective buyers for stallions to write for prices and description of stock. We made our — at 
the recent state fairs of lowa and Illinois. We give liberal terms and a guarantee that is good. 
We will not disappoint you. For catalogue address as above. 


























M. L. AYRES, Shenandoah, lowa, 


Over 30 Wears a Breeder and Importer of 


A fine selection of young Stallions for sale, a number by the noted Brilliant bred stallion Blande 
86577, se long at head of this stud. For bone, size and quality our stalll 
looking for a herd-heading stallion will do well to patronize me. Come and see or write. 





llions are unsurpassed. Anyone 

















Walnut Grove Percherons 


Stallions and Mares, Imported and Home 
Bred at Bargain Prices 


A reliable pedigree and good guarantee with every animal. 


Write or visit me if you desire first class stock. 


A. P. NAVE, Attica, Ind. 








Farmer. 


automobiles. 


A. L. MOSSMAN, - 
COLS. F. F. LUTHER, 0. L. MOSSMAN and FRED REPPERT, Auctioneers. 


If roads are suitable parties will be conveyed to and from the farm in 
Sale pavilion on the farm. 


= Radcliffe, lowa. 


























CHESTER WHITES. 





PRIZE HERD OF CHESTER WHITES 


Frank A. Sherer, Joy, Illinois, Show Record, Illinois State Fair, 1908. 
Won Ist prize on junior yearling boar; Ist prize on boar over 6 months; senior and Junior champton on 
boars; lst grand champion boar; 5th on sow pig under 6 months; ist on produce of sow; 4th on young herd. 


Ten head shown. Sixty young boars and gilts for sale. 


If you want prize stock write me as above. 








Chester White Swine. 


We have pigs of both sex 
sired by one of the best boars 
we have owned in twenty 
years breeding. Parties 
wanting good useful boars, 
with plenty of bone, good 

backs and in the pink of health, should write. 


L. 6. & V. A. HODGSON, Luverne, Minn. 


Sunnyside Ghester Whites 


Herd peated by the prize winning White Sun- 
shine 1820 

Fifty head of “tall and spring boars for sale of good 
sized, strong growtby types. All stock shipped will 
be carefully sel Corresp solicited. 


JAMES HEALEY, Remsen, lowa 


Shipping point, Marcus, Iowa. 


Pleasant View Herd 


CHESTER WHITES 


Have a fine bunch of March and April pigs for sale 
with lots of size and quality and of both sex. Can 
furnish pairs and trios not akin. All stock guaran- 
teed as represented. 


A. A. ROGERS, INWOOD, IOWA 

















HROVAL BELGIAN 
AND PERCHERON 
STALLIONS AND 
MARES 
Iam 8 native of Flanders, 
Belgium, and import these 
horses direct from my own 
country, and can save you 
20 per cent on the first cost. 
Late importation includes 
prize winners. Barn 4 mi. 

from C. N. W. dopet. 

















A.M. W Steenber; airfax. town. 


LARGE HEAVY BONED 


MAMMOTH JACKS 


at reasonable prices. 

Farm located 8 miles east of 
Cedar Rapids and near Fairfax. 
Address, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer, 


JOHN HENRY, 


Fairfax. Ta. 

















Two Registered Stallions 
For Sale 


One black Percheron, five-year-old, weight 1800; 
one chestnut sorrel! stallion, pacer, weight 1200, six 
years old. Must be sold at once on of sickness of 


owner. Address 
N.C. PETTY, Pilot Mound, lowa 


COOK FARMS 


Our shipment of 


KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS 


and Narness Stallions have just arrived at our 
Wichita barn. We have the biggest and best string 
of jacks in the west, at the Wichita fair grounds. 


J. F. COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 
Branch Barn—Wichita, Kansas. Mr. J. C. KERR, Manager. 


One Thousand Dollars 


will buy a mare with a trotting record of 2:27, that 
will go in 2:15 in 1909. She is sound, kind, game and 
and all right every way. Wi!! take a good road horse 
in part pay. Address Lock Box 6, Independence, la. 


FOR SALE 


TWO PERCHERON MARES—Registered, 
4 years old, both bred. 
Address Lock Box 596, Winterset, lowa. 


OR SALE CH EKAP—Imported and home bred 
Percheron, Clyde and Shire stallions, 2 to 6 years 
Old, 1800 to 22001bs. J.J. Burrier, Cedar, lowa. 














E. H. KNICKERBOCKER & SON 
Fairfax, lowa. 
Breeders =e Importers 


Belgian and 
Percheron Horses 
Barns full of high-class 
stallions and mares. For 
sale at reasonabie prices. 
One block north of 
Northwestern depot. 
Come and see us. 


CRAWFORD & GRIFFIN “Sowa 


Importers and Breeders of 


PERCHERON, SHIRE, BELGIAN 
AND HACKNEY STALLIONS 


We have on hand some first class stallions of the 
above breeds, weighing aton. Ages from two to five 
years. Barnintown. Visitors welcome. 


84 Draft Stallions 


and Mares for Sale 


Your choice of imported Percheron and Belgian 
stallions, $1,000. Home bred registered stallions $800 
to 9650, at our stable doors. Insurance carried if de- 
sired. Write for full particulars to 


HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 


ELGILAN, Percheron and Shire stallions—I am 
selling imported horses from ¢800 to $1000; home- 
bred #300 to $650. Frank L. Stream, Creston, Iowa. 

















56 DRAFT stallions and mares forsale. 380 black 
) Percherona, 18 bay Shires, all recorded. Write 
for catalogue andprices. G. W. Bilbo, Creston, la. 


MEIRES, Percherons and Belgians. Bestimported 





horses, $1000 each; home-bred, $250 to $750; also 
Percheron mares. A. Latimer Wilson, Creston, lowa 








Bluff View Chester Whites 


A choice lot of March and April pigs of both sex 
with great length, bone and ham, for sale at reason- 
able prices. Guaranteed as represented. Also my 
two-year-old herd boar. 

A. E. WHI SLER, Morning Sun, lowa 


Slifer’s 0. |. €. Chester Whites 


60 early spring pigs ready to ship, sired by Worth- 
ington Lad 22171. Have lots of size and length. Let 
me send you a postal photo of what I am producing. 
0. E. SLIFER, Worthington, Minn. 


Ghester Whites 


Good growthy fall yearling boars and sows for 
sale, also spring pigs oe either sex. Breeding and 
quality of the very bes 

R.A. KCKSTEIN, Chester, lowa. 


I PAY EXPRESS 


charges and ship C. O. D. 
CHOICE CHESTER WHITE PIGS 
of both sex, no akin. Catalogue free. 


B. M. BOYER, Farmington, lowa 


FOR SALE 


5 extra good Chester White fall boars, also choice 
fall sows, and a good lot of spring pigs, both sex. 
inspection invited. Address 

J. W. FRIZZELL, Brooklyn, lowa 


Ghester Whites 


Good March and April males forsale. Also a nice 
lot of sows, bred oropen. Can furnish pairs or trios 
notakin. I 4 on approval. 

Ww. MEIE Medrick, lowa 


(70 Chester White 


pigs for sale. The big boned, good length, broad 
backs, heavy hams and shoulders. Lots of style and 
uality. Can supply old customers with new blood. 
. &. HELMING & CO., Waukon, Iowa. 























Grand Bred Sow Sale, Feb. 9 


Consisting of 75 choice Chester White sows and 
gilts, sired by Crescent Kex and bred totwo state fair 
prize winners sired by Reese's sweepstake hog. 

Catalogue ready January 15th. 

J. LEFEBURE, Fairfax, lowa 





Vale’s Chesters. 


A nice lot of early pigs forsale. Usual good qual- 
ity. Some first class show material. Can supply old 
customers with new blood. 
B. BR. VAL 


Oak Grove Herd Chester Whites 


We stil! have a few male pigs and a number of ex- 
cellent gilts of March and April farrow. Also our 
herd boar, Independence 14497. 

A. P. HAMIL &ASON, CASCADE, IOWA 


F. D. HUMBERT, Gashes, te. F. P. WHITE, New Hampton, la. 


EDERS OF 


High Class Chester Whites 


of the blood of our many times champions, 
Combination and Chickasaw Chief. 


Reese’s Chester Whites 


A choice lot of pigs for sale sired by first prize 
boars or out of prize winning danis,or both. Fora 
first class herd header or show pig write 


L. Cc. REESE, Prescott, lowa 


Boneparte, lowa 

















RED POLL 


Combination Sale of Red Polled 
Cattle, at Sioux Gity, la., Jan 12 


Dan Clark, Cedar Falls. Frank Clouss, Clare. 
A. P. Arp, Eldridge B. A. Samuelson, Kiron 
40 Head of the Good Hind. 
Some prize winners will be sold at your own price. 
If you want 8 bull, cow or calf. 6 months to 4 years 
be at this sale. For catalogue address 
Eldridge, lowa 





a4.P. ARP, + + « 


Maple Hill Stock Farm 


egiatered Red Polied Cattle. 
Special prices on young cows, old cows, heifers and 
bulls for the next few weeks, as we must move a 0 
ofthem. Address, Carl H. Van Ev ‘wo KR. 1 
Davenport, Ia. ‘PHONE 1903-Y 


RED POLLS 


Two young bulls for sale, one a state fair prize 
winner. Also young cows and heifers, both bred 
and open. Quality will compare favorably with the 
best of “= breed. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, flowa 


SCHENCK’S RED POLLS 


A good strong lot of bulls for sale between one and 
two year old. For prices and full information ad- 
dress. MWRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa 


RED POLLED GATTLE 


Now on hand a few large and very choice 
yearling bulis at fair prices. Also plenty 
of females of different ages. Callat the 


old stand or write 
Ss. A. CONVERSE, 


CEDAR VIEW HERD RED POLLS 


Six young bulls, and 10 two-year-old heifers due to 
calve soon and with calves at side. Herd strong in 
milking qualities. Inspection always preferred. 
ee ence given careful attention. 

a. - Coleman, K. D. 3, Webster City, Ia. 


Red Poll Public Sale 


At Sioux City, Ia., Jan. 12, 40 head, 30 cows and 
hetfers, bred or will have calves at foot, 10 bulls. 
A. P. Arp, Eldridge, Ia., B. A. Samuel- 
son, Kiren, Ia., Dan Clark, Cedar Falls, 
Ia., and Frank J. Clouss, Clare, Ia. 


Red Polled Cattle 


Either sex forsale. Quality equal the best. 
Herd established 1893. 


Wm. K. Ferguson, Algona, lowa 
Please mention this paper when writing. 














Cresco, lowa 
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the growing of seed corn, of which they 
have a number of different varieties, seed 
oats, barley, wheat, millet, alfalfa, blue 
-rass—-in short, all kinds of grass and 
eld seeds. A postal card or letter re- 
west to the A. A. Berry Seed Company, 
Clarinda, Iowa, mentioning Wallaces’ 
earmer, Will bring this catalogue, and we 
trust that a number of our readers will 
sk fort. 
RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


Wallaces’ Farmer has frequently called 
attention to the desirability of Ridpath’s 
History of the World which the West- 
ern Newspaper Association, of 204 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, IMlinois, has adver- 
tised for several years in our paper. 
‘here is no more desirable history of the 
world than Ridpath’s, as Dr. Ridpath has 
the faculty of making history interest- 
ing reading, and this work is recognized 
as Bere g having received the endorse- 
ment of college professors, business men, 
and all those who love history. It has 
many handsome illustrations, is_ thor- 
oughly up-to-date, and the Western 
Newspaper Association is making a lib- 
eral offer on this history. If you want 
sample pages of the work and price 
thereon it is only necessary to fill out the 
coupon which the advertisement con- 
tains, mail it to the Western Newspaper 
Association at the address given, and 
they will send you same at once. Such 
a history as Ridpath’s should be in every 
farm home, as it encourages the right 
kind of reading, and we venture to say 
the boy or girl who starts to read Rid- 
path’s history will read pretty much all 
of it, as it is thoroughly interesting and 
is altogether such a history as should be 
in every farm home. Read the West- 
ern Newspaper Association's advertise- 
ment on our back page, and if you don't 
wish to mutilate the paper just copy the 
coupon on a postal card or letter, and it 
will serve the same purpose. 


EDISON PHONOGRAPHS AT $12.50 
TO $6v.00. 


The genuine Edison phonographs are 
advertised on page 1619 of this issue, and 
we call the particular attention of our 
readers’ thereto. Edison phonographs 
have made a wonderful record; they are 
used in thousands of business offices for 
correspondence, and by their use_ the 
manager can dictate his letters by phon- 
ograph, the stenographer putting the 
record on a similar machine ard repro- 
ducing the work from it on the type- 
writer. Wallaces’ Farmer has had these 
machines in its office for two years, and 
they have 
The new Edison Amberol records now 
play twice as long as the regular Edison 
records, this being one of the latest dis- 
coveries of Mr. Edison. The Edison 
phonographs are sold by dealers in almost 
every town, but if for any reason your 
dealer does not sell the Edison phono- 
graph the National Phonograph Com- 
any, of 160 Lakeside avenue, Orange, 

ew Jersey, want you to be sure and 
write them and they will be glad to send 
you their complete catalogue telling all 
about the latest styles of phonographs 
they manufacture, and also about the 
various records which can be_ obtained 
with the Edison phonograph. Don't fail 
to read the company’s advertisement on 
page 1610, and if you are interested in 
buying a phonograph be sure to secure 
their catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer, please, when asking for it. Edi- 
son records are sold at very low prices, 
the Amberol records being 50 cents, the 
regular Edison records 35 cents, and the 
Edison grand opera records only 75 cents, 
which make the phonograph very reason- 
able in price to operate. 

PLOW THIRTY ACRES PER DAY. 

That is the number of acres the Hart- 
Parr Company, of 220 Lawler street, 
Charles City, Iowa, point out can be 
plowed by using their gasoline traction 
plowing engine. Not only that, but they 
further point out the cost of 50 cenis 
an acre -will pay all the expenses and 
that their engine will do the work of 
many horses. They have discussed the 
subject of plowing by traction engine 
quite fuRy in their catalogue, and it con- 
tains many illustrations of their engine 
at workin various parts of the country, 
and they invite Wallaces’ Farmer reade-;s 
to send for this catalogue and study it 
carefully. They believe there are many 
farmers in lowa and adjoining states who 
read Wallaces’ Farmer who could profit- 
ably use their engine, and they hope to 
interest a good many of them in trying 
it out this year. A postal card request 
will bring their catalogue, and we trust 
a good many of our readers will secure it. 


CONCRETE BRIDGES. 

A material that is being used more and 
more for bridge building is concrete. A 
type of the concrete bridges which are 
being erected all over the country is re- 
produced in the advertisement of the N. 
M. Stark & Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, in 
this week’s paper. The bridge in ques- 
tion is one which they put in near Earl- 
ville, Delaware county, Iowa. As will be 
noted, it makes a very handsome bridge, 
and it also makes a very durable bridge, 
as bridges built of concrete grow stronger 
with age, while steel rusts and wood rots. 
The Stark Company's bridges are of re- 
inforced concrete built after the Luten 
patent, Luten bridges being used all over 
the United States, and in other countries 
as well. No matter whether the bridge 
is large or small, Luten bridges are very 
desirable, as they are economical in cost 
and have proved thoroughly satisfactory. 
The N. M. Stark & Co. have issued a 
booklet giving full particulars concerning 
Luten bridges, and it contains a large 
number of attractive photographs as well 
as giving information in detail with refer- 
ence to the Luten bridges and tneir plan 
of construction. It will be a very inter- 
esting booklet, we feel sure, to Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers, and we trust that a 
good many of them will read the ad- 
vertisement of the company in this issue 
and write them a postal card or letter 
request for their booklet. They have 
atso~ issved ai series of very attractive 
photographs illustrating bridges which 
they have erected in lowa the past few 
years, and they will glad to send you 
a series of these postal cards if you men- 
tion the advertisement in Wallaces’ 
same. 
their 


Farmer when asking them for 
They 


want you to investigate 


been wonderfully successful.: 
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bridges and to call the attention of your 
county supervisors and township trustees 
thereto. They particularly point out that 
thejr concrete bridges cost but little more 
than steel bridges; in fact, only about 10 
per cent, and in some cases the ex- 
penses for steel bridges have been fully 
as high as the bridge they have been 
able to put in on the concrete basis. 
The advantage of the concrete bridge 1s 
that it eliminates repair bills, as the con- 
crete bridge, when put up right, is put 
up to stay, and the older it gets the, bet- 
ter it becomes. We feel quite sure the 
catalogue of N. M. Stark & Co. will prove 
of no little interest to our readers who 
are interested in having the roads in their 
section permanently improved, and we 
hope that a number of them will ask 
for it, mentioning our paper. 


ABSORBINE INCREASED THE VALUE 
OF HIS HORSE $150. 


A veterinary remedy that has been ad- 
vertised in our paper for a number of 
years is Absorbine, made by W. F. Young, 
of P. D. F., 89 Monmouth street, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. We have just re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Young in which 
he encloses a copy of a letter received 
from B. C. Jones, of Grand Rivers, Ken- 
tucky, under date of March 27, 1908. We 
quote Mr. Jones’ letter, as follows: “I 
have been thinking of writing to you for 
“some time to tell you what your medi- 
cine, Absorbine, did for my horse. I 
wish to say that it tock the lump off and 
today I consider him well, and your med- 
icine did it. When commenced your 
treatment he was not worth $25. That 
was last fall that I used it, and I traded 
him off not long since for a mare that 
today would be worth $175, and half a 
ean did it. After I traded him off a vet- 
erinarian asked what I di When I told 
him I used your treatment he said I 
struck the right thing." Mr. Young 
points out that Absorbine penetrates to 
the seat of the trouble promptly and 
effectually, without blistering or remov- 
ing the hair, and that it does not re- 
quire the horse to be laid up while being 
treated. Mr. Young will send any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer desiring it a bottle of 
Absorbine for $2, or it can be bought of 
your druggist at this price. If your drug- 


gist doesn’t keep it write Mr. Young and 
send you a bottle by express. 


he will 


| 





and they feel sure that it will be of 
interest. It tells all about the new De 
Lavat machines. <A postal card or letter 
request to the De Laval Cream Separator 
Company at either Chicago or New York 
City, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, will 
bring it. 


MAKE THE OATS CROP PAY. 

There i8 certainly much good sound 
sense with reference to the value of the 
grain drill in the advertisement of the 
Van_ Brunt Manufacturing Company, of 
120 Van Buren street, Horicon, Wiscon- 
sin, on our inside front cover page this 
week. ‘They call attention in this ad- 
vertisement to what the grain drill has 
accomplished for those who have used 
it. They point out that it has increased 
the yield per acre very materially and 
that it has accomplished a saving of from 
one-fourth to one-third the seed required 
in broadcasting, and that these two fac- 
tors mean that the increase of three 
bushels per acre on eighty acres of oats 
will more than pay for the drill. The 
life of a drill is a good many years if 
taken proper care of, so that the farmer 
is bound to get his money back within 
a very short time by using the drill, and 
it is therefore simply a question of what 
grain drill to buy. The Van Brunt Man- 
ufacturing Company don’t ask you to 
take their word with reference to the 
Van Brunt drill. They would rather you 
would ask those who have used their 
drill, and they point to thousands of 
satisfied users in the grain and corn belt. 
Their drill is not an experiment, but one 
which has been tried for many years and 
which enjoys a reputation for doing sat- 
isfactory work. They have issued a cate 
alogue which gives full particulars con- 


cerning the drill and the work it will 
do, and they simply ask that Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers who are not already 


owners of a grain drill write for it and 
investigagte the Van Brunt disk drills, 
which are made in sizes adapted to the 
needs of the small or large farmer. For 


many years Wallaces’ Farmer has ad- 
vocated the seeding of oats with the 
drill. We know from practical experi- 


ays, and believe that 
any reader of Wallaces’. Farmer who is 
sowing even a small &creage of small 
rain can afford to be without the drill. 
Yot only will it help him with his oats 


ence that the drill 











One of the choice Duroe Jersey sows sired by I Am Advance. 








If you have a blemished horse it will 
certainly pay, as Absorbine has proved a 
thoroughly reliable and effective remedy. 


MILKING BY MACHINERY A 
SUCCESS. 
A milking machine that has pores 9 


success on many farms is the B. L. A 
cow milker, made by the A. H. Barber 


Creamery Supply Company, 225 South 
Water street, Chicago, llinois. This cow 
milker has been tried on many farms 


both east and west, and it has given 
general’ satisfaction, we understand. 
With this machine one man can do the 
work of many men, and do it more sat- 
isfactorily. It is a machine you have 
use for twice every day in the year, mak- 
ing it therefore an unusually desirable 
machine to buy if you are milking any 
number of cows. The Barber Creamery 
Supply Company have issued a very in- 
teresting catalogue giving full particulars 
concerning the B. L. K. cow miiker and 
the work it is doing and has done, and 
will be glad to send a copy of it to any 
of our readers on request. Just write 
them a postal card or letter request, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and it will 
be forthcoming. 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
MAKING CREAM SEPARATORS. 


There is much good sound sense in the 
points the De Laval Separator Company, 
of 165 Broadway, New York City, point 
out in their special advertisement on 
page 1615-with reference to their thirty 
years of experience in the building of 
cream separators. In the thirty years 
the De Laval Company has manufactured 
and sold over 1,000,000 De Laval ma- 
chines, and the De Laval separators are 
today used in every civilized country in 
the world. The manufacturers have been 
quick to investigate any criticism or sug- 
gestion that has been offered with refer- 
ence to their machine, with the result 
that improvements have been made from 
year to year, the De Laval always keep- 
ing pace with the times in this regard. 
They feel that their thirty years of ex- 
perience and investigation with reference 
to manufacturing cream separators has 
meant much to the users, and they want 
to correspond with any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who is interested in buy- 
ing a cream separator this year. Their 
new catalogue is yours for the asking, 


Owned by Lee Hopper, Neola, Iowa. 








crop, but by the use of the drill he can 
reseed worn out pastures and meadows 
and make them profitable without plow- 
ing. Don’t fail to read the Van Brunt 
advertisement, and when writing for 
their catalogue we would heartily appre- 
ciate the favor if our readers would men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 


BANKING BY MAIL. 


A number of banks throughout the 
country have made it possible for farmers 
at a long distance from them to bank 
by mail and to get a good rate of interest 
on their surplus money, and yet be able 
to secure it if needed. One of the banks 
in question is The Lincoln National 
Bank, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. It has 
a capital of $600,000 an surplus and 
profits of $880,000. This bank pays a 
good rate of interest on deposits and 
permits you to withdraw part or all of 


your deposit without notice. They in- 
vite correspondence from Waliaces’ 
Farmer readers who desire to secure a 
good rate of interest on their surplus 


money and yet have it so they can ob- 
tain it on demand. A _ postal card or 
letter recuest to them at Dept. W, will 
bring full particulars concerning their 
plan of banking by mail and the rate of 


interest they pay. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer, please, when writing them. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATORS. 


An incubator that has been used quite 
extensively in the homes into which Wal- 
laces’ Farmer goes is the Sure Hatch, 
made by the Sure Hatch Incubator Com- 
pany, of Box 59, Fremont, Nebraska, or 
Dept. 59, Indianapolis, Indiana. This firm 
sell their incubators on very Nberal terms 
and they give with each incubator a 
guarantee for five full years. The Sure 
Hatch is built of California redwood for 
the outside walls and lining. It has many 
special features, about which the cata- 
logue teils in detail. The new catalogue 
of the Sure Hatch Company can now be 
had, and either a postal card or letter 
request, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
addressed to the above address, will bring 
it. The Sure Hatch Incubator Company 
also extend Wallaces’ Farmer readers an 
urgent invitation to stop at their fac- 
tory whenever possible and go through it 
personally, as they would be pleased to 
have every user of their Sure Hatch in- 
cubators and brooders «- just exactly 
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the care that is taken in their manu- 


facture and the quality of materials 
which go in their construction. Their 
incubators sell at very reasonable prices, 
for the firm buys materials in large 
quantities and make the incubators in 
large numbers, and are therefore able to 
save their patrons money. Be sure and 
read their advertisement and write at 
once for their catalogue above men- 
tioned. 


THE UP-TO-DATE CATTLE BARN. 


A good idea of the up-to-date cattle 
barn equipment can be gained by re- 
ferring to the advertisement of the 
Louden Manufacturing Company, if Fair- 
field, Iowa, 608 Broadway, on page 1606 
of this week's issue. This advertisement 
contains an_ illustration showing’ the 
Louden steel stanchions, Louden sani- 
tary steel stalls, the Louden litter car- 
rier, and the Louden feed carrier. By 
means of all these labor-saving devices 
it is a very much easier matter to care 
for the cows whether they are dairy cows 
or breeding cattle, than it 
ordinary barn equipment, and this means 
increased profit and much less labor— 
therefore much greater satisfaction. The 
Louden Machinery Company make a 
———- of furnishing their patrons with 
plans showing the best way to install 
their barn equipment, and if you are 
building a barn of any kind and want 
to equip it with their stanchions, stalls, 
litter and feed carriers, they will be 
glad to have their expert draughtsman 
outline a complete sanitary, money-saving 
barn equipment for your special purpose, 
giving estimate of the cost thereof, en- 
tirely free of charge. They will also be 
glad to send you their catalogue, which 
escribes in detail the Louden litter and 
feed carriers and the Louden sanitary 
stanchions and steel stalls. Be sure and 
refer to the advertisement, and when 
asking for the catalogue mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 


A QUICK AND EASY WAY TO SAW 
WwoobD. 


We reproduce herewith a photograph 
of the —— saw made by the mr | 
Sawing Machine Company, of 158-164 
Kast Harrison street, Chicago. One man 
can operate this saw and cut down trees 
with it, also cut them into posts, cross 
ties, or saw logs, as desired. Not only 
can one man operate it, but it is a much 





easier saw to work than the cross-cut 
saw which requires two men, and one 
man will saw as much wood with this 
folding saw as two men will with a _cross- 


cut saw. .There are many special feat- 
ures of the folding saw which the cat- 
alogue of the advertisers fully describe, 
and any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
wants to make the cutting of the wood 
he uses easy should be sure to write for 
the catalogue and arrange to try one 
of these saws. They are reasonable in 
price, strongly made, and easy to oper- 


ate. The saw folds up and can be car- 
ried from one place to another without 
inconvenience. hen asking for the cat- 


aloeue of the manufacturers address in- 
quiries to the above address, and men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer, please. 


GUARANTEED GASOLINE ENGINES. 


So thoroughly confident are they that 
their gasoline engine will give entire sat- 
isfaction, the Waterloo Gasoline Engine 
Company, of 168 Third avenue, 
Waterloo, Iowa, offer to send out their 
Waterloo Boy gasoline engines on thirty 
days’ free triai, with no strings tied to 
their offer whatever. You do not have 
to make any contract with them, you do 
not have to pay any money down, but 
simpiy send for the engine, test it any 
way you desire and with every job on 
our farm, and if it does the work you 
can keep it; if it don’t, you can send it 
back, at the Waterloo Gasoline Engine 
Comnany's expense. Waterloo gasoline 
engines have been in constant use seven- 
teen years and thy are sold under an 
unlimited five-year guarantee, which pro- 
tects the buyer against all defects. The 
manufacturers point out that all the 
working parts of the Waterloo Boy en- 
gines are in plain view; that there is 
nothing to get out of order; no tronble- 
some gasoline pump, as the suction of 
the piston acts as a pump. They also 
claim that the Waterloo Boy is the most 
economical engine made, fuel being used 
only when work is being done, thus elim- 
inating the waste so common in gasoline 
engines. Their new catalogue is one of 
the most complete and handsome that 
has ever been issued by a gasoline en- 
gine factory, and they want to send a 
corv of the same, together with their 
special free trial offer on any engine you 
may desire, to absolutely every reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who is interested in 
gasoline engines. Be sure and look up 
their advertisement in this issue, and 
when writing them mention the paper, 
please. 


THE ALL-STEEL WAGON ON THE 
FARM. 

Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer will un- 

doubtedly remember having seen the Dav- 

enport all-steel wagon on exhibition. a 


the Iowa State Fair, as the manufa: 
turers have shown it for two years in 
succession and it has attracted much at- 
tention. During the past two years the 
Davenport Wagon Company have also 
sold a large number of their wagons 


throughout the corn and grain belt, and 
we understand that they are giving un- 
usually good satisfaction. The steel 
wagon has many advantages. In the 
first place, there are no tires to come off, 
no broken axles, no wheels to run dry, 
not hot-boves The Davenport wagon 
runs on roller bearings and instead. of 
having to take the wheel off every time 
you want to grease the wagon all you 
need to do is to pour a little of down 


the oil cup, and this only needs to be 
done occasionally. In fact, the wagon 
would run without ony oil whatever, the 
roller bearines= hing it exceptionally 
easy running, ind @) only necessity for 
oil Is where it ris against the hvb. 
The gears of this wagon are of stcel 


is with the. 
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EMPIRE HERD POLAND-CHINAS 


Has now to offer the crop of 1908 pigs, sired by Empire Chief 24 
and L's Perfection. Brood sows in herd are large and prolific and 
from best strains of breediug. Long, broad, heavy boned boars of 
February and March farrow, or pairs notakin at prices to move them. 
Here are pigs with size, bone, quality and flaish, and fed to do the 
buyer the most 
careful attention. 


ROY W. ROCKWELL, 


good. Inspection solicited. All mail orders given. 


Paullina, lowa 








Dispersion of Morningside Herd Poland-Chinas 


AT PRIVATE TREATY—IN LOTS TO SUIT AND AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


Inctuding 18 prize winners of 1907 and 1908, one sweepstakes and nine firsts. 
Also one share in the Standard Association, and 24 volumes as goodas new. For 
full partic: 


ulare call oo or address 


A. J. BROWER 
Morningside, Sioux City, lowa 


~~ ——— e 








60-POLAND CHINA BOARS-60 


Sired by Matchless Perfection, Matchless Jr. 





and Matchless Meddier 








t breeding and 
Long Distance 
Telephone 


fall boars of the big heavy boned type ready to ship out. They are out of mature sows of the 
from large litters. Weare pricing them right and guarantee satisfaction. 


HENRY BROS., LE MARS, IOWA 








Thirty 


Head of March Boars 


weighing from 150 to 200 pounds. Also herd boar, YOUNG DELIGHT 104551, and a choice lot of sows bred 
for March and April litters. Can furnish hogs unrelated. Prices reasonable and satisfaction guaranteed. 


BRIDGFORD & NESBITT, 


ALEDO, ILLINOIS 








45 HEAD of young spring boars sired by 


- Importance, Kemp's Leader and other good 
oice 0 boars; alsoa good lot of young gilts. All will 
be sold at farmers’ prices. Write 


OLLIE WHITEMAN, 


Biggsville, Illinois 








Oakwood Poland - Chinas 


SHORT-HORNS 
SHROPSHIRES 


For sale at present—15 choice épring boars, March, 
April and May farrow, the get of Oakwood Meddley 
123878 and Ill. Special 139769. Several very choice 
herd headers among them. Twenty choice gilts, bred 
if desired. Could also spare Ill. Special, one of the 
extra good, large A of the breed, If you 
want a good big one write 

Short-horn bull calves, the get of Imp. Emperor 2d 
and Imp. Steadfast. 

Elizabeth is 35 miles east of Deeg, Iowa, on the 
Chicago & Great Western rallro: 

Ep. W. MONNIER, Klisabeth, ILiMnots 


Held Bros. 
POLAND-CHINAS and SHORT-HORNS. 


100 early spring > igs, possessing mucn size and 
quality, by such ars as Kingswood'’s Ideal, Dark 
Corrector, and Pilate’s Medium, and out of dams by 
Dewey Corwin, Kingswood Perfection. Rosedale 
Perfection and other noted boars. pat ay to please 
our customers at whatever expense it 

Also have a few high quality Short-t -horn bulls 
ready forservice. Your patronage solicited. 


HELD BROS., HINTON, |OWA 
Farm near town, 12 miles east of Sioux City, on 
1. C., C. M. 8t. P. & O. and Great Northern Rys. 








Poland- Chinas 


limited number of 
PM. spring pigs for sale, 
sired by prize winning hogs 
of fashionable breeding. 
These pigs are of the b 
backed, heavy hamed, easy 
feeding kind; f— to plase. 
Accurate description and 
price will be cheerfully given. 
T. M. BILSBOROUGH, 


@. F. HAWCOTT, Burt, te. A.A. GRAHAM, Burt, la. 


Five fall boars by Albert Alert 113831 and Ensign 
by Fairview Perfection 102809. Good smooth fellows 
and rightevery way. Also apring boars which will 

lease those looking for the good boned, quality kind. 

hey are by such boars as Our Dude, Improver 2d and 
Chief Il Am. Prices and accurate description may be 
had by addressing BM. F. HAWCOTT or A. A. 
GRAHAM, Bart, lowa. 













Fenton, lowa 





WALNUT GROVE FARM Chinas 


We breed the big kind, the 1,000-pound kind. Have 
three herd boars for sale—Victor Price 118921, Per- 
fection Great 36858 and C ‘ o 
breeder need hesitate to place either one of them at 
the head of their herd. 150 spring pigs sired by the 
above boars for the season's trade. If you are look- 
ing for a practical bog. one that will return a profit 
on thei nvestment, give us a call. 


SAMUEL TILLINGHAST & SONS, Peterson, lowa 


Glenmead Herd 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Fall and poosting boars for sale. possess’ quality 
and size, of the Glen Ave. Dude, Shake Hands 2d 
and Perfection E. L. strains. Callon or address 


D. F. SHANNON, Storm Lake, lowa 


Farm 144 miles west of town. 








Plymouth Herd 
Poland-Chinas 


Raised and weaned, 126 pigs from 22 sows. 50 boars 
for sale that are a good growthy lot. Also 100 sows 
of different ages. Choicest breeding. Seven prizes 
won at recent epee fair. This stuff will be sold 
worth the mone 


FRED DRALLE, Struble, lowa 


Poland-China Boars 
0. D. HART, LeMARS, IOWA. 


25 boars farrowed in November and December, 
sired by M. D.,a son of Mischief Maker 2d and a Dic- 
tatorsow. One stow boar of September farrow out 
of a Correct | Know sow. One July yearling out of 
an Online sow. Everything to as represented. 
Nothing shipped but first class stuff. If you wanta 
boar, come and see me. I also breed 
CATTLE. Farm itn city limits. 





Poland-Ghinas 


Thirty boars sired by Mischief Maer 2d 101001, 
T. R.'s Style 14191 and L & W. Perfection 2d 125457. 
Some corkers good enough to head first class herds. 
They won first and sweepstakes at our fairs. I am 
offering the yearling show boar, T. R.'s Style by T. 
R. Perfection, and a first class sire. These boars 
have size and quality. Price moderate. Inspec 


invited. 
HUBERT J. DAWLEY, Charles City, lowa 


Pine Grove Stock Farm 
Big Prolific Poland-Chinas 


Herd headed by L’s Tecumseh 118615 and Porter 
123123. Pigs have quality, size and bone, with plenty 
of smoothness to suit the mostexacting. All gilts 
reserved foroursale Feb. 16th. We invite you to 
inspect our berd or write for prices and descriptions. 


C. M. SCHRIVER & SONS, Rockwell City, lowa 





Chestnut BurrHerd PolandChinas 


I have a few choice fall and spring boars and gilts 
for sale, sired by Grand Perfection 130085 and lowa 


Dude 185349. 
FRED HALL, Orson, Iowa 


Oakfield Center Stock Farm 


I have 20 Poland-China boar plge for breeders, 10 of 
them are fall boars by Proud Tecumseh, and 10 by 
my herd boar, Iowa Thickset, first and sweepstakes 
at Atlantic and Audubon fairs. Write me fur prices. 
NELS. ©. JENSEN, H.2%, Exira, lowa 


Mastodon Boars 


A choice lot of fall and spring 
Poland-.China bears for sale. 


W. W. WHEELER, HARLAN, 'OWA 








Live Oax Herd PoLano-Cuinas 


No more sows for sale, but have fall and spring 
boars at farmers’ prices. Good individuals. Best of 
breeding. Address 


A. F. BOLLIN, Quimby, lowa 
POLAND CHINA BOARS AND GILTS 


Am offering 85 head of early boars and gilts sired 
by Hawkeye Chief 101865 and Meddier Boy 115163. 
Pigs are right and so are the prices. Write for 
breeding and full description. 

HH. A. HENDRICKSON, Waterville, Ia. 


30 GROWTHY POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


out of mature parents of best breeding. Heavy 
boned and lengthy. Stock sold in 23 states the past 
Wyears. Prices and quality right. 154 miles north- 
east of city. Three Short-horn bulls. P. 8. &8. BARR, 
Davenport, lowa—Box W.F., R. 4 











aoa ] 0 


To close out we will sell 
10 boars at reduced prices; 
also 25 bred gilts of the big 
lengthy kind. arch and 
April farrow. 


J. A. PENN, 
Alta, - lowa A 








GOOD LUCK HERD OF 
POLAND-CHINAS 


100 March and April pigs for sale, also a few fat! 
yearlings sired by Enough Perfection 100205, Mischi et 
Dude 134859, and Louise’s Perfection 132089, at reas 
onable prices, quality considered, Will ship C. 0. p. 
Ex. prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write your 
wants to L. 8. FISHER & SONS, R1, Edgew Ia. 





Poland China Herd Boar 


Mammoth Tecumseh 127955 


Farrowed Mar. 12, ‘07, Bred by John Miller, will make 
1000 Ib. hog. Also bred gilts and fall yearling sows. 
Address, HENRY WHITE, Trivoli, 111. 


Lakeside Herd Poland - Chinas 


I have for sale I Am Sunshine gilts bred to Pilates 
Chief 2d, third prize yearling Interstate fair, a line 
bred Chief Tecumseh 2d boar. 

Cc. C. POLLY, Whiting, Iowa 





PLEASANT HILL STOCK FARM 


Big Type Poland Chinas 


We are now offering our great herd boar, Mod. 
erator 134689 forsale. We have used him on 1) 
sows and are through with him. He is one of the 
best individuals and breeders in the state. We have 
80 much of his get we cannot use him longer. Any 
one looking for a strictly first-class herd boar will do 
well to look himupatonce. Price 8! 

Address RUEBEL BROS., Marathon, Ia. 








Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 








HAMPSHIRES. 








onalian Some good boars and gilts for sale. 
EK. CC, STONE, 


HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


y herd has won more prizes than al! other competitors 


Armstrong, Ellinois 





boars. 








Kentucky Herd of Hampshires—We now offer 16 
200 lb. bred gilts for sale, sired by co winning boars. Also 
a few tried sows, seven boars, we 


Hughes Atkinson, Prop., Mt. Sterling, Ky.,R2 


bt 165 Ib. and two aged 
This stock is of extra quality and breeding. _ 














HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


15 spring boars, large enough for eervice. 
8 yearling boars. 
50 sows and gilts bred for April and May farrow, 
earlierif you wantthem. Write for prices. 


H. D. De KALB, De Kalb, lowa 


Hampshire Hogs 


Early spring pigs, either sex. Sows bred or open. 
Can oupely stock of almost any age. If you wish to 
use a Hampebire Py BY & cross, write us for bargain 
prices. L. Cc ILLER & SON, 

Route 2 Canton, 1. 





MENTION WaALLAcEs’ Farmer. 








DUBROC.JERSEYXS. 





DeYoung’s Duroc 


A Number of Choice 
Boars of March and 
Apri! Farrow. 


Of such strains as Crimson Wonder, [mprover 2d, Ohio Chief and other noted sires. Visitors always wecome. 
Wri 


te A. 


J. DE YOUNG, KR. F. D. 2, Sheldon, Iowa 








PINE GROVE HERD 
DUROG JERSEYS 


24 fall boars for sale of the good sized, business 

ype. out of Junior Jim dams mostly and by the Tip 

on Notcher boar, Tip Perfection. A few are by 

s King. Those wanting a good boar and fashion- 

ais bred, come and see us. They will be priced 
worth the money. Spring pigs number 200. 


A. McCURDY & SONS, ALTA, IOWA 


Brighton Farm Herd ones . 


2 iaseet number of spring males from well ma- 
tured stock now ready. Remember our motto is not 
numbers a4 quality. Also remember if they do not 
come up to our description send them back, we will 
pay the return charges and refund your purchase 
money promptly and cheerfully. 


H. F. HOFFMAN 
Cherokee Co. FR. 2 Washta, lowa 





Wendt’s Durocs! 


76% fall and spring boars to select from, sired by 
Grand Notcher, Grand Champion, Lottie’s Top 
Notcher, Wonder C. and Belle’s Wonder. They are 
of the good growthy type and have plenty of size. I 
have been a crank on back, head and ear, feet and 
color, and I believe I can show as good a type of the 
business Duroc as can be found. 


Ww. J. WENDT, 
Shipping point, Marcus, Iowa. 


DUROG JERSEYS 


Of the Right Sort 


to select from. Don't worry about the blood lines— 
better think about getting a good boar. We are offer. 
ing pigs of merit and character, sired by promincat 
hogs and at lilving prices. Have plenty of time to 
show our hogs and answer inquiries. 


LIST BROS., Granville, Sioux Co., la. 


Duroc JERSEY Boars! 


Three October, 1997 boars, full brothers to Ruberta 
and Ruberta G., champion sows of 1906-07. Twenty 
spriug boars by Clear-the- Way 56087, Pittman’s Ohio 
Chief 55241 and Rupert's Best 72927. If you want a 
good herd boar, or one for business purposes, I can 
fix you out. ie have length and quality and the 
best of backs and feet. 

Also breeder of Baglish Shire horses. 
Young stuff always on hand and for sale. 

W. D. PITTMAN Lake City, Iowa 


DUROG JERSEYS 


f°-sale. 8 winter boars and 25 of spring farrow. 
Tuey have not been crowded for flesh, but are in 
strong, vigorous condition. They carry the blood of 
Williams’ Prince, Royal Plummer, Phil Clark 2d, 
Toistoy, Pericles and American Royal. Also sows 
for sale of same breeding. Come andsee me or write 


AUGUST RUETHER, LeMars, lowa 
Farm 14% miles south of depot. 


PLEASANT VIEW 
STOCK FARM 


has a number of good Duroc-Jersey boars and open 
Its for sale sired by Crimson King Jr. 58445 and 
yalty 72637. Prices reasonable. Also a few Short- 
horn heifers sired by Topsman Jr. 24788 and in calf 
to Anoka Archer 20664. 


A. HENDERSON, Prop., Paullina, la. 
Duroc Jersey Boars 


80 head, March and April pigs by Iowa Chief by Ohio 
Chief, Tientsin, A. L.’s Chief, and others. Descrip- 
tion guaran and prices reasonable. 

A. I. CONKLIN, Radcliffe, lowa 




















LAND.CHINA BOARS. 2% head o. March 

and April farrow sired by Robe’s Dude .3687, 
Tecumseh Lad 115345 and Long Tom 119823. The 
are long bodied, heavy boned, with good heads an 
ears and good oats. Also sows and —_ We ship 
On approval and . guarantee satisf: Address 
J. F. DaLONG, Bristow. lowa. 





POLAND-CHINAS FOR Lg 
I still have several choice spring boars; also gilts, 
bred or open, sired by Perfection U. 8., 112395, litter 
brother to lowa champion in 1906, and by & good son 
of Standard Chief, ~ 1000-Ib. Temes winner. 
Prices reasenabie. Come or w 
W. 8. AUSTLN, Dumont, Iowa. 





BOARS! BOARS! BOARS! 


Duroc Jerseys by Syreenets Bell Chief, R. B.'s Ohio 
Chief, Ponca Chief, I X.L. Advancer, — others. 
Guarantee sattateetion. Prices 
or visit us. 


A. J, REISSER, Archer, la., or 6, i REISSER, Sanborn, le. 


Banx’s Duroc JERSEYS 


Seven extra good fall boars for sale, sired by Gar- 
vanza and out of dams by Young Top Notcher, Min- 
nesota Model 2d, and other good hogs. Some are of 
the pronounced herd heading kind, and all are of 
ge length, with plenty of bone and best of feet. 

ill also sell Garvanza at a moderate figure. He is 
&@ good stock getter, a beg of true merit, and should 
go tosome good herd. For full particulars address 


WILL BANKS, BURT, IOWA 


2 Good Yearling Dursc Boars 


Also eS growthy. of stretchy, dandy spring boars. Best 
of biood lines and priced right. 


A. M. AVERY & SONS, Mason City, lowa 
Phone No. 8 Averydale line No. 2. 


Rex Herd of Durocs 


arm near Calu 
Forty March es extra large, aa od and of right 
breeding. A few breeders’ pigs. 
CEDAR LANE STOCK FARM 
Otto Peters, Prop. Sutherland, iowa 


Maple Grove Durocs 
Fall an 


spring boars for sale of the large type, 
sired by prize winning boars. My breeding herd is 
composed of sows as good as money and talent can 
produce. If you are looking for good stuff write me 
your wants. WALLIAMS, Marcus, Ia. 


The Champion Dale 35169 


heads my Duroc herd. Carefully selected boars by 
Dale, Gruver's Orion and Pericles, bred in the purple. 
Moderate prices. AlsoS.C.White Leghorn cockerels. 
First prize cock at Chicago poultry show heads flock. 
W. N. SHANKS, Worthington, Minn. 


Kean’s Durocs. 


Boars and gilts sired by Crimson I Am 5891, 
and Kant Beat Me + Gilts are being bred to 
Pontiac Chief 90635, a grand son of King of Cols. 
16078a. Inspection invited. 

FRANK KEAN, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


The Pioneer Herd Duroc Jerseys 


150 pigs sired by Clark’s Banker 44451 und Ned 
69968 and out of a choice lot of sows. If you wanta 
good pig at a reasonable price, write your wants or 
come and select. N. P. CLARK, 

Jones County Anamosa, Iowa 


WILKINS’ DUROGCS 


Our spring c 3 of neoep are now ready to move 
Sired by Iowa Model and O.C.M., by Ohio Chief 
Again. They are of good size and have the strength 
of back, bone and feet so essential in a good Duroc. 
Prices reasonable. John Wilkins, Correctionville, Ia. 


Freed’s Durocs 


A good lot of big lengthy, heavy boned boar pigs 
for sale, sired by the big show hog Manley Orion and 
Advancer 4th, a show eon of Advancer. Prices very 
reasonable. Ss. P. FREED, Ames, lowe 


Maple Grove Herd of Durocs 


Fifteen choice males of March and April farrow 
for sale, sired by Iowa Jim 69911, Savannah Chief 
and other noted noars. Address 



































CHAS. BEERMANN, Route 5, Webster City, lewa 
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with I beams, and angles, hot riveted 
every where. The steel wheels carry the 

j in suspension, the weight on every 
irt being the same. Automobile hubs 
ay sed with perfectly straight spindles, 
that the draft is the same. There is 
tish to the wheels; they stand straight 
and run true. The steel roller bearings, 
the manufacturers believe, reduce _ the 
draft from 39 to 50 per cent. There are 
iany other claims which they make for 
their wagon, but they simply ask that 
he reader of Wallaces’ Farmer before 
buys a wagon this year investigate 


1e 


- Davenport. They don’t want you to 
take their word for it, but want you to 
investigate for yourself, as they are sat- 
jsfied that the best recommendation you 
will find for their wagon is_ the wagon 
itself. They point out that their wagon 
doesn’t cost any more thar other high 
grade wagons, and they feel sure that 
the farmer who investigates will be more 
than pleased with their wagon, as_ they 


now it has given thorough satisfac- 
tion on the farms where it has been used. 
We urge our readers to read carefully the 





advertisement of the company on our in- 
side cover page this week and to write 
for their catalogue, which gives full par- 
ticulars and illustrations of the various 
parts of the Davenport wagons. Just 
drop them a postal card or letter request, 


mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and_this 


catalogue will: be forthcoming. Don't 
fail, however, to read their advertise- 
ment carefully, as it can’t fail to interest 
you if you will be on the market for a 


wagon the coming season. 
THE HUMANE HORSE COLLAR. 


Wallaces’ Farmer readers will doubt- 
less remember the Humane horse collar 
which has been advertised in our paper 
for several years and which has been 
exhibited at the state fairs of the past 
two years. The collar, as the name im- 
plies, is hurgane, and has received the 
hearty endorsement of the Humane So- 
cieties in various cities. By the use of 
the Humane collar a horse with sore 
shoulders can be worked and the shoul- 
ders will heal. We reproduce herewith 
a photograph of a horse with very sore 
shoulders which the humane officers in 
Omaha ordered either laid off or worked 
in the Whipple Humane collar, with the 
result that the owner bought a Humane 
collar, and the horse is now working 
every day and the sores are rapidly heal- 





ing, notwithstanding that he is doing very 
heavy wor such as hauling coal. It 
proves con sively that the Humane col- 
lar will do,what the manufacturers, the 
Humane Collar Company, of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, claim for it, and Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers who have had trouble with 
sore shoulders and necks in working 
horses should be sure to investigate this 
collar. Another proof-of the claim of the 
manufacturers for their collar with refer- 
ence to sore necks and shoulders is a 
letter they received from the lowa Agri- 
cultural College, which reads as follows: 
“When we received your Humane col- 
lars last summer we had several horses 
with very sore necks. Since then we 
have had horses with sore shoulders. We 
keep this collar for the purpose of using 
it in such cases, and are pleased to ad- 
vise you that we have never had a case 
of sore neck or bruised shoulder but 
what were quicklv healed and became 
perfectly well by using the Humane col- 
jar for a short period of time. We are 
much pleased with the collar, and every 
farmer should have at least one of them 
to use interchangeably on his horses 
whose necks and shoulders have become 
sore, even if they do not adopt the use 
of the collar on ali of their horses.”” We 
eall particular attention to the adver- 
tisement of the Humane horse collar in 
this issue, and urge our readers to send 
for the interesting little circular which 
the manufacturers have issued in regard 
thereto. We have used these collars per- 
sonally on our own farms and can en- 
dorse the recommendation given above. 
They certainly are exceptionally satis- 
factory collars, and we believe it will 
pay our readers to invest in same for 
farm use, as they mean comfort for the 
horse, and therefore more efficient work. 


ROCKFORD GASOLINE ENGINES. 


An interesting catalogue of the gasoline 
engines which they manufacure has been 
issued by the Rockford Garoline Engine 
Works, of Dept. 2, Rockfor—, Llinois. The 
engines complete, also the various parts 
thereof, are fully illustrated in this cat- 
slog. a carefully described, the de- 
seriptions ing made in a way that will 
give those who are interested in finding 
out all about the Rockford engines a 
very clear idea of their make-up. One 
of the many different styles is illustrated 
in the company's advertisement on page 
1610, and they trust that a good many 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


readers of Wallaces’ Farmer will ask for 
their catalogue, because they feel sure 
that those who are desirous of buying 
gasoline engines will find it of particular 
interest. A postal card or letter request, 
mentioning allaces’ Farmer, will secure 


THE ROBINSON MANURE SPREADER 


One of the latest and most improved 
manure spreaders to be put on the mar- 
ket is the Robinson spreader, manufac- 
tured by the Robinson Spreader Com- 
pany, of Vinton, Iowa. The announce- 
ment on page 1620 shows a rear end view 
of the spreader, and you will note one 
feature not found on any other spreader, 
viz., a divided beater with the diameter 
of the beater larger in the center than 
at une ends. This gives a wide, even 
spread, and the position of the beater 
makes a very light draft. The wheels 
track with a wagon, so tf? it in the Robin- 
son spreader you have a spreader with 
a narrow tread and a_ wide spread. 
While the spreader is lighter than most 
spreaders, it is made strong and has been 
thoroughly tested, so that there are no 
weak parts to break. They have been 
in use now for several years and the 
farmers who are using them give the 
Robinson spreader the strongest kind of 
a recommend. It sells for an even $100. 
If interested write the Robinson Spreader 
Company, Vinton, Iowa, for illustrated 
Circular A. 

BUY A MANURE SPREADER. 


Watlaces’ Farmer has_ so _ frequently 
urged its readers in its editorial columns 
to buy manure spreaders that it seems 
almost unnecessary to talk about the 
matter further, yet there are a good 
many readers who do not now have 
spreaders who could profitably use same 
on their farms, and we call particular 
attention in this issue to the advertise- 
ment of the Wm. .Galloway Company, 
of 119 Jefferson street, Waterloo, lowa, 
who are markers of the well known Gal- 
loway wagon box spreader. It sells at a 
very low price, freight paid to the buyer's 
station. Not only that, but the Wm. 
Galloway Company guarantee their 
spreader to do as good work as any 
spreader manufactured, and put this 
guarantee in writing in the form of a 
bond. They also offer to allow those 
actually interested to try this spreader 
for thirty days before paying a _ cent 
thereon, if they desire. They have issued 
a catalogue giving interesting informa- 
tion with reference to their spreader, 
and they simply ask that readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who are not already 
owners of a spreader read their adver- 
tisement on page 1624 and write them 
for full particulars concerning the new 
offer they have to make on their New 
Roller Feed Spreader. Don't fail to read 
this advertisement and write them either 
a letter or postal card request for the 
catalogue. 

THE IOWA SILO. 

The Towa silo, manufactured by the 
Iowa Tank and Silo Company, Waterloo, 
Iowa, is advertised on page 1614 of this 
issue. As will be noted, this:silo is made 
of one-piece fir staves and with a gal- 
vanized continuous opening door frame. 
The staves are made of Oregon fir and 
the workmanship is first-class. The com- 
pany will be glad to send you their cir- 
cular, which is of especial interest to 
those thinking of getting a silo. Kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
for circular. 


LEGGINS FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND 
AND CHILDREN. 

In the country where the children have 
to tramp through the snow and also have 
quite a considerable distance to go to 
school it is essential that they have good 
warm leggins. Leggins, too, which can 
be taken on and off without inconveni- 
ence. A little money invested in good 
leggins will often prevent a serious cold, 
and that means quite often doctor bills. 
We call particular attention to the leg- 
gins which Rossenwasser Bros., of Dept. 
C, 472 Broadway, New York City, adver- 
tise on page 1608. These leggins sell at 
$1.50 a pair. They are warm, durable, 
perfect fitting, and comfortable. They 
are worn inside the shoes and over the 
stockings. They are made of pure 
Australian wool jersey in black only, and 
are easily put on and taken off. The $1.50 
delivers a pair to you at any address in 
the United States. If you would like 
to save the circulars giving full details 
concerning these leggins before ordering 
drop Rossenwasser Bros. a postal card or 
letter request at the above address, and 
it will be forthcoming. We believe, how- 
ever, that Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
ordering leggins will be more than pleased 
with them after they have been received. 
We suggest that our readers mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when either ordering 
or answering the advertisement. 


PICTORIAL oe OF THE HORSE 
R . 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelley Co., the 
well and favorably known draft horse 
importers -of Lincoln, Nebraska, have a 
new announcement in this issue, in which 
they call especial attention to The Pic- 
torial Story of the Horse, which they are 
sending free to those who write for it, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when writ- 
ing. They also call attention to the un- 
usually good lot of Shire, Percheron, and 
Belgian stallions they now have on hand 
for sale, and which were especially se- 
lected by Joe Watson, long recognized 
as an expert judge, and who is one of 
the oldest importers in the business. A 
larger number of stallions are being 
handled by Watson, Woods Bros. & Kel- 
ley this year than usual, and they had 
to build additional barn room to take 
care of them. i | have the best lot 
of horses they ever had and some of the 
best the Wallaces’ Farmer represerta- 
tive has seen anywhere. They showed a 
few of them at the International and 
their horses were among the draftiest and 
best boned in the entire show. They 
also won a share of the ribbons in the 
strongest kind of competition. Their 


_ Shire stallion illustrated in our issue of 


December 4th defeated the stallion that 
won championship at Des. Moines and 
Lincoln. He was an exceptionally good 
big. deep bodied, well muscled, heavy- 
boned stallion, and is only one of a num- 
ber of high class show stallions this firm 
has for sale, Their show siallions also 




















THIRD ANNUAL SALE 


Hereford Cattle 


AT LOWLAND STOOK FARM 


ple River, lll., Wednesday, Jan. 6 


4! Head—31! Cows and Heifers, 10 Bulls 


The offering contains good individuals and the best blood lines 
of the breed. High prices are not expected and bargains with 
quality are assured. Your presence is kindly solicited. 

Send for catalogue. Sale at 1:30 p. m. 


C. A. WATSON, Apple River, Illinois 


COLS. GARDNER, EDGERS and MARTIN, Aucts. 
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include Percherons and Belgians. They 
handle a large number of stallions, buy 
for cash, and aim to make quick sales ut 
small profits. Few firms can produce as 
many satisfied customers as Watson, 
Woods Bros. & Kelley. The Woods 
3ros., Mark and George, in this firm, are 
sons of Col. F. M Woods, America’s 
greatest live stock auctioneer. It is a 
strong firm, being one of the wealthiest 
and most reliable in the business. Our 
readers interested in buying will do well 
to patronize Watson, Woods Bros. & 
Kelley. See advertisement elsewhere in 
this issue. 


McDONALD BROS.’ BERKSHIRES. 


McDonald Bros., of Montezuma, Iowa, 
are proprietors of a good up-to-date herd 
of Berkshires which they call the Branx- 
holme Herd. The firm is composed of 
Professor McDonald, of the Agricultural 
College at Ames, and his brother, Ross 
McDonald, who lives at Montezuma and 
has the active management of the herd. 
The Wallaces’ Farmer representative re- 
cently inspected the herd, which is in 
good healthy condition. Some _ choice 
boars are still on hand for sale, and they 
will be priced very cheap, considering 
their good individual merit and breeding. 
The boars incinde a few good, strong 
yearlings, and some spring pigs. The 
herd boars in service are the Gentry- 
bred hog Premier Pitts IH, and the Kin- 
loch-bred hog Rival’s Champion IJ, he a 
litter brother .to the champion at this 
year’s American- Royal Berkshire show. 
Rival’s Champfon II is a show hog him- 
self of the best type, and will undoubt- 
edly prove a very valuable herd boar for 
McDonald Bros. The Gentry hog is a 
litter brother to the Premier Pitts ho; 
that Morgan has been using, and is sai 
to be the best of the two. McDonald 
Bros. have also been - using Surprise, a 
two-year-old hog sired by Duke’s Kin 
Nora. This hog has proven a 000 
breeder, as his pigs will show. e is 
a good individual and is now offered for 
sale, as a good many of his gilts are 
being kept in the herd. The foundation 
stock for this herd was largely secured 
from Professor Curtiss, and this fall a 
fine bunch of gilts were secured from 
N. H. Gentry. They also have a Lord 
Premier Rival sow from Barker, of In- 
diana, and other good ones of most pop- 
ular breeding. Messrs. McDonald Bros. 
will be pleased to hear from our readers 
interested in buying choice  breedin 
stock of this popular breed, the bree 
that always brings top prices on the 
market. See advertisement elsewhere in 
this issue. 


THE AVERYDALE DBUROCS. 

Wallaces’ Farmer readers wanting a 
Duroc Jersey boar will find a bargain 
place to get them at A. M. Avery & 
Sons, farm, near Mason City, lowa. 
Messrs. Avery are reliable breeders of the 
business type of hogs and have them 
up to 300 pounds of last spring’s farrow. 
In breeding there is none better. One 
litter, and among which are some top 
boars, is by the sweepstakes Model Chief 
2d and out of the great sow Fashion 
Queen. Also two good yearling boars by 
Model Chief 2d are out of a Keep On 
sow. Others are by Junior Jim 2d, est’s 
Duroe Paragon, and Messrs. Avery’s herd 
boar, Advance Boy, by Advange. They 
are also offering Advance Boy, having 
used him in the herd as long as they can 
profitably. The field is large to select 
from in this herd, and they are being 
offered at prices that will tempt those 
in need of a good boar. We _ sugsest 
that you write Messrs. Avery if in‘er- 
ested, believing that you will have no 
trouble in finding suitable stock at suit- 
able prices. 


MILKING SHORT-HORNS. 

Mr. L. A. Keene will sell-at his farm 
near Waterman, Illinois, on Friday, Jan- 
uary 8th, his entire herd of Short-horn 
cattle, as he has rented his farm and 
must dispose of his cattle. Mr. Keene 
has been breeding good Short-horns for 
a number of years and has always paid 
particular attention to the milking gual- 
ities of his herd, and he now belfeves 
he has one of the best milking herds of 
Short-horns in HUlinois.. He can supply 
the practical farmer with good cows or 
a good young bull. He has-demonstrated 
that the Short-horn cow can serve a 
dual purpose, and that such a cow is a 
valaalle acquisition to any good farm. 
We urge our readers who are interested 


+in this valuable type of Short-horns to 


write Mr. Keene for a catalogu2 and 
arranee to be present on sale day. 
Waterman is on the C., B. & Q. railroad, 
about half way between Aurora and 
Rochelle, and is easily reached from both 
east and west. When writing to Mr. 
Keene kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Cc. A._WATSON’S HEREFORD SALE. 

On Wednesday, January 6th, Mr. Wat- 
son will sell at his farm near Apple 
River, Illinois, forty-one head of selected 
and well bred Hereford cattle. This will 
be the third annual sale to be made 
from this herd, which was founded in 
1886 by the purchase of the imported 
bull Hereward 21135, by Rose Stock 9434, 
by Lord Wilton 4057, and the imported 
cow Horace Silky 21621, Horace 5th, 
Woodbine, another good cow by Hesiod 
111975, the sire of Funkhouser's 
Hesiod 2d. Other good cows were added 
from time to time and bred to the best 
bulls obtainable, and this method now 
enables him to make this high class offer- 
ing of Herefords. Those interested should 
send for catalogue and note the valuable 
breeding it contains. Kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing for the 
catalogue. 





Bovee feed grinders, noted for fast 
work, are advertised on page 1604, 

A few choice boars weighing 200 pounds 
are still for sale by W. J. Wendt, of Mar- 
cus, lowa. Mr. Wendt advises us that 
they are all-around good pigs, and he will 
be glad to describe and quote prices on 
them to Wallaces’ Farmer readers who 
write him. 

Col. J. L. Melrath, the ty ome live 
stock auctioneer of Hartwick, Iowa, re- 
ports a good run of sales. His February 
dates are all taken but he has a few open 
January dates yet, and any of our. readers 
securing Mr. McefIirath will get faithful 
and efficient. service. 

J. L. Reece, of New Providence, Iowa, 
is offering some extra good Short-horn 
bulls for sale, sired by his second prize 
International winner, Royal Knight, he 
by March Knight, the noted sire of prize 
winners. See Mr. Reece’s advertisement 
on page 1630 and kindly mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing him. 

A. J. and L. L. DeYoung, of She!don, 
Iowa, who are well known breeders of 
Duroc Jerseys hogs, advise us that they 
have changed the date of their sale from 
January 21st to January 20th. This is 
their annual br sow sale, and the 
—* will be an exceptionally good 
one. Vateh later issues for full par- 
ticulars. 

A flour that is sold under an absolute 
guarantee and which, we understand, is 
the only flour that is absolutely guar- 
anteed by the mill making same, is 
Zephyr flour, made by the Bowersoc'c 
Millis and Power Company, of Lawrence 
Kansas. Read the advertisement of the 
company on page 1695. It tells all abont 
Zephyr flour and the liberal offer the 
manufacturers are making thereon. 

Poland-Chinas of the big type and t! 
prolific sort are advertised for sale hy 
*. M. Sehriver & Son, of Rockwell City, 
Iowa, in this issue. The pigs have qual- 
ity as well as size and bone, and they will 
be glad to quote prices on the few boars 
they still have for sale to any of our 
readers interested. They also call al- 
tention to the fact that all gilts are re- 
served for their public sale on February 

-16th, about whieh they will 2 pleased 
to give our readers full information. 

Write them. 

Hubert J. Dawley, of Charles City, 
Iowa, advises us that he is all sold out 
of Poland-Chinas of breeding age and has 
nothing to offer at present. He expec's, 
however, to have some great pigs on for 
next year, as he advises us of having 
purchased Joe Spellbinder, which he con- 
siders the best son of Perfect Spellbinder, 
who won third prize at the Illinois State 
Fair this year. He describes Joe Spell- 
binder as a very smooth hog with extra 
heavy bone, good length, and lots of 
quality. He weighed pounds at eight 
and one-half months old. Mr. Dawley's 
next crop of pigs will be mostly sired 
by this good young boar. _ 

The Holbrook, Iowa, Angus breeders, P. 
J. Donohoe, M. Donohoe, M. H. Donohoe, 
M. Cash, and P. Leahy, are proprietors 
of as good a collection of fancy brec, 
high class Angus as can be found an\- 
where, and the noted International cham- 
pion Black Woodlawn, owned by the 
Donohoes, can not be surpassed as 4 
champion sire. The grand champion bull 
at the International this year and the 
senior champion cow were bred by M. 
Donohoe and sired by a son of Black 
Woodlawn, and these same champions 
also the grand champions at the Inter- 
national a year ago, winning both years 
for O. V. Battles. When in need of 
choice Angus breeding stock write either 
of these Holbrook parties, or, better still, 
make a trip to Holbrook and put in a 
day looking at ail of these herds. Mr. 
Leahey’s address is Wilflamsburg, Iowa, 
but he is near ParneH, the -nearest rai)- 
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cadater pomsboen, res ms etal art 


aise P. LEAHY, iemsburg, lowa, 


BREEDERS OF ANGUS CATTLE 


Of the Best Individual Merit and Most Popular Breediz.g 


Several strictly choice young bulls for sale, sired by the Inter- 
national champion, Black Woodlawn, the sire of numerous prize 
In our herds will be found many of the tops of the 
Inspection invited. Shipping point, Parnell, Address as 


winners. 
breed. 
above, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


tt a seas, ‘all oubRoOR. te; 




















Good An 


| Am Now Offering 


sired by my present herd bulls, Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 
91606. Ages range from 10 to 20 months and prices are right. 


JOHN E. GRIFFITH, R. F. D. 9, Washington, lowa 


Head of Young Bulls 








CARL ROSENFELD. 


Cc. L. SIVERLY. 


W. J. KENNEDY. 


Rosenaift Stock Farms, KELLEY, lowa 


Will sell at the International Angus sale at Chicago, Dec. ist, the breeding and show bull, Vala's R 
who needs no introduction to the puDiic, as he stands without a peer. 


Pan 


10 Choice Young Short-horn Bulls 


Two out of imported cows. Imp. A 
two out of the imported one Sist 


esch, if taken soon. My Lawn pew its, 
26th bred by Frank Harding. dam Imp. Fancy 2th. 
On main lines BR. 1. and I. C. Rys. 


ina 84 and Imp. Blinkbonny. Five Scotch, five Scotch topped. 
ietorta and Cruickshank Emma; pa -4 out of Lady Fragance 15th 
hese are herd headers, from 6 
bulls. will w 2 close to 1,000 Ibs at 


to 12 months old. The Scotch 

ear old. Will sell these five for 8100 
je Banff Jr., by the $5,100 Imp. Lord Banff, dam Fancy 
ddress 


GEO. BONEWELL, Grinnell, Iowa, 











Short-horn 


for sale—several extra good Scotch bulls, including 
+ one Missic show bull, a strawberry roan, a year 
old last June. This bull would make a strong show 
in state fair competition. Also the Cruickshank 
Broadhooks bull, Fair Lad, a roan 24, months old, 
sired by Secret Viscount and out of the ¢1,560 Imp. 
Fair Duchess. Also several extra good young bulls 
sired by the International winner, — Knight; one 
an extra good Cruickshank Mysie, ; and two good 
Scotch topped bulis. Prices reasonabie. Call or write 


J. L. REFCE, New Providence, la. 


—-_——_ 


When in need of a bull of either pent or milking 
strain, correspond with 


Tue Warren Co. Suort-Hory 
Breepers’ Ass’u. 


A CakpD To ANY OF THE FOLLOWING at 


INDIANOLA, IA. 
Will put you in touch with A DOZEN HERDS, 


BROWN & BROWN EDD. R. HICKMAN 
FRANK WILLSEY OSEPH MALONE 





W. H. DOWNEY L. WILLSEY 
F. P. McADOO GEO. SHULTZ 
W. F. PARK DON L. BERRY 


CARL F. BROWN, Secretary 





No. 2—Brookside Erin, the first prize 


yearling bull at the American Royal and Sioux City fairs. No. 3—Barbena, our yearling show heifer, safe in 


calf to Brookside Erin. 


No. 4—Sunnyside Inez, the senior betfer calf that has won first this season at six of 


the strongest shows of the breed. Address W. J. KENNEDY. Ares, Lowa, for further information. 








C. W. WURZBACHER, Morley, lowa 
W. D. MERRITT, Prop. Maple Manse, Olin, la, 
Breeders of 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


LORD ELLEMERE 
84115 


champion at the 
American Royal 
in service. 
Several! young 
bulls for sale 
sired by Lord El- 
lemere, two of 




















them show bulls. _ sit? 
Callor write. my eae 
forsale. Blackbirds, Ericas, Queen Mothers, Drumin 


Lucys, etc. Twelve head tn all—good ones—the kind 
those looking for herd bulls will want. Prices from 
$150 down to #80. Come to see these bulls. We are 
sure they will please you as they are the kind people 
want. Alsog cow and heifer for sale. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 


On Des Moines & Colfax Interurban and C., R. 1. & 
P. railways. 


INVERNESS Aneus || 


Herd Headed by 
Equalizer 83737 
Trojan Erica, Beasties, Pride and Queen Mother *! 
families repr few good young bulls and 
females for sale. 
E. T. DAVIS, 


Cherokee Herd of Angus 


Herd Headed by Imp. Edward R. 61744 


Four richly bred Trojan Erica and Blackbird bulls 
for sale—qualified herd headers. Also a number of 
sappy fellows of the blocky, low down type, and at 
moderate prices. Address 


H, L. GANTINE, Quimby, Cherokee Co., 1a. 


Angus Bulls 
FOR SALE 


One Pride, three Blackbirds, sired by Imp. Elimi- 
inator, Baden Lad and Bobbie Dobbs. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


W. A. MCHENRY, DENISON, IOWA 








lowa City, lowe 








HEREFORDS. 


Special Sale 


We are offering four yearling heifers 
that are extra good. Best of breeding and indi- 
viduality show prospects. 

We are also offerin 
Chesterfield, regular producers and very toppy 
tndividuals. Safe in calf to Sailor. 

Also five show steers, yearlings, in fine 
shape. These will interest you if you want steers. 

WII! also sell also sell our calf herd that we are 
fitting for next year. The best we know of. You 
Will say 20 too, 

We want you to visit Brookmont. We know 
that you will not regret the trip and will price 
the cattle so that you will buy. 


Cook’s Brookmont Farm, 
ODEBOLT, IOWA 


Kindly mention this paper when writing. 





four cows by Imp. 














Pleasant Hill Stock Farm 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


AND BIG TYPE 
POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


We have some extra good Short-horn bulls, all 
reds,low down, beefy fellows; sired by our great 
Cruickshank bull, BANNER CHIEF, and out of 
cows with from four to six Scotch tops. These bulls 
are priced at from ¢5 to #75 for immediate sale. We 
will pay any man's fare that comes to see them and 
says they are not good bulls. 


Sow Sale February 18th 


All correspondence cheerfully answered. 


RUEBEL BROS., Marathon, lowa 


SHORT-HORNS 


Young bulls for sale, sired by 
Chief Knuckle Duster, he by Imp. 
Knuckle Duster, and Royal Fame. 
All reds, well grown for their ages, 
and in splendid condition. If you 
are interested, both the bulls and 
prices will attract you. 

ADDRESS 


EIBS BROTHERS, LAUREL, IOWA 












The ee Nelley Farm Herefords. 


We are offering 
afew grand bull 
calves ranging 
from 1 to 2 years 
old, sire by our 

reat Dale bull 

mancipator; al- 
eo offer our at 
bull Field Mar- 
shall 208818, is an 
International win- 
ner and good 





ipator 156682 
He ts 8 years old and over a ton in weight. 
your wants. 
CARRKROTHERS BROSB., 


Write us 


Ryan, iowa 


Brown's Herefords 


Headed by Peerless Perfection 15th, by 
Perfection. Several young yp - P sale of the low 
down, compact, beefy Ly My y Good Intent. 
They are extra choice bulls vie "ateely drooped 
horns. Also have a number of yearling and two- 

ear-old heifers of same breeding and quality and 

red to Peerless Perfection 15th. Prices that will 


move them. 
RK. C. BROWN, IRETON, 10WA 


SLocum’s HEREFODS 


70 headin herd. Best families represented. 
Herd headed by Fullfiller 24, by old Fullflier, a 
grand individual and great breeder. I will hold a 

Public Sale February 25 


at Stoux City, lowa, of about 50 head. A strictly 
choice offering. Watch for particulars, and when 











MOMOUNT ANGUS 


Herd headed by the show bull 


BLACKBIRD BARNEY 93324 


We are now p heey mg for sale four Ay sappy eer 
ling bulls. One Erica, one Pride and two Nightin 


Seles PUBLIC SALE MAY 27th 
Cc. M. RUSSELL, Carroll, lowa 


Aberdeen-Angus 
Bulis 


Earl Essex 34 at head of herd. Young bulls 
of serviceable ages for sale at reasonable ces. 
Farm one-half mile from depot. Visitors come. 


L. 6. & V. A. Hodgson, Luverne, Minn. 


uietdale Angus 


ALL LEADING FAMILIES. 


The superior breeding bull, EBONY OF QUIET- 
DALE, tn service; sire of the first prize calf herd at 
lowa and Missouri state fairs. Several choice young 
bulls for sale at prices that will move them. 


H. J. HESS, R. D. 6, Waterloo, la. 











ible come to see my herd. 
GEO. R. SLOCUM, PRIMNGHAR, IOWA 


Choice Double Standard Polled 
Herefords. 


Herd headed by the great breeding bull, PoLttzp 
AssuRANOE 198115. Young stock for sale. Also a 








S. H. Thompson’s Sons 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Now offer a good lot of Scotch Bulls for sale 
from their old established herd of registered Short- 
horns. All are reds and all straight Scotch and 
strong in the blood of the great Victor —_ 2d. 
Come and see these bulls, their sire and and 
you will want to buy. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 


5 GOOD SCOTCH BULLS 


for sale, 15 to 18 months old, of Cruickshank Dorothy, 
Orange Blossom and Duchess of Gloster families, 





Prices right. See these bulls if possible before you 
buy a herd header. If you can’t come write me for 
description. 

JOHN LISTER, Conrad, Grundy County, lowa 


Farm 3% miles northwest of town. Parties met 
who notify me. 


Scotch Bulls for Sale! 


If you wanta herd bull don't fall to come to see 
them. We have several extra choice yearlings and a 
fine lot of calves for sale—Orange Blossoms, May- 
flowers, etc., etc. Nothing better in breeding, and 
you'll find few as good individuals. We can please. 
Come at once or write. 


COOKSON BROS., West Branch, la. 


Notify us and we'll meet you. 


30 Short-horn Heifers 


and 50 Oxford Ewe Lambs 


forsale. Short-horns are one and two years old, and 

& well bred lot of the low, thick, meaty kind. I pay 

particular attention to milking qualities, and if you 

are looking for something useful in both beef and 

and milk, I can please you. For full particulars call 
88 











Arthur Zeller, Cooper, la, 


BEEEDEER OF 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


and DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


Short-horn sale February 26th. Farm near Bagley 
and Herndon. Watch for particulars later. 


Scotch Bulls and Heifers 


onthe, reds and roans; sired by 
Whitonath Oniet 222722, one of the very best 
sons of Whitehall Sultan. Prices to suit the tim es. 
If you want a herd bullor female foundation st 
write me. .C. YEARGAIN, Fowler, Illinois 


Brookside Farm 


Poland-Chinas and Short-horn Cattle 
Good red Short-horn bulls. Write, visit or "phone. 
L. A. ROBINSON, Correctionville, Lowa. 


Pleasant View Short-horns 
Herd Headed by imp. Gay Lathario 242514 


One straight Scotch 14 months old bull and a few 
Scotch topped heifers bred to my herd bull. Address 
ED. MORGAN, Kanaranzi, Minnesota 


MILKING SHORT -HORNS 
Several Bates bred cows and heifers soon to 
freshen. Also many bulis and heifer calves. Pedi- 
grees furnished. Our herd is entered in the govern- 
ment circuit and official milk records are kept for 
each cow. Come and see the herd. BLackmzr & 
Newson, Albert Lea, Minn. Farme 1 and 2 mi. city. 




















caswold ” SHEEP 


English and American ewes, 
bred; also ewe and ram lambs 
forsale. A few choice Cots- 
wold rams left. Stock of show 
yard type a specialty. Men- 
tion this paper when writing. 


F. H. CORIELL 
Stockport, - lowa 


Shropshire Rams 


FROM GRANDVIEW FLOGK 


A good lot of yearling rams forsale at reasonable 
prices, Also a Short-horn bull. 


Write for particulars. 
Cc. J. WILKINSON, COl FAX, IOWA 


40 TWO-YEAR-OLD 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


For Sale—Price $40 Per Head 























few horned cows, bred. Come or write. Visitors | on or addr FLYNN FARM C0. DES MOINES 1OWA 
welcome. ©. P. WHITNEY, Union, Iowa. | 5 |, RUTLEDGE, Ft. Dodge, lowa 317 + ann ’ 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS ene ena INE VALLEY FAR Sunnys id e Fa — 
A 
2 os s 
Holstein—Friesians Home of One the Oldest Established Herds 


Is your dairy making satisfactory profits? If aoe 
ees of our bulls from a tested dam. Write 
their records. 
cHKAYW BROS., Buckingham, lowa 








ANTED— 
good farm. 


tered cattle in exchange for 
x 151, Independence, lowa. 


Scotch Short-horns 


We are now offering several very desirable young 
Scotch herd breeders - sale, all reds, of good type 
and with good bone and size. They are sired by Imp. 
Golden Fame 144750 and Favorite of M. V. 208990. 


JORDAN a see them or write. Central City, — 


DOHERTY BROS., ROCK VALLEY, IOWA 
Breeders of Shropshires and Short-horns 


Some grand yearling rams with good fleeces and 4s 
square asa box. Weare proud of these rams. Also 
yearling ewes bred to im ram. These are 
priced worth the money. Write us the way you I!k 
your rams and ewes; we are sure we can please you. 1. 
Address as above. 





POLLED DURHAMS 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Herd Headed by Arcadia Duke 3d 


A few head of young bulls and heifers forsale. If 
you want the best of the breed write me. 


Visitors welcome. 


H. W. DEUKER, Wellman, lowa 








Brookton Stock Farm Angus 


Home of the grand champion bul land female, also 
champion herd 1907. Herdis composed of the most 
sristocratic families of the breed: Blackbirds, Tro- 
jan Ericas, Prides, Queen Mothers, etc. Address 

oO. V. BATTLES, Maquoketa, lowa 


Blackwood Herd of Angus 


Best individual mertt and best breeding, represert- 
ing such popular families as Blackbirds, Queen 
Mothers, Prides, Trojan Ericas and Heatherblooms. 
Farm asdjoins town. Stock for sate at reasonable 
prices. J. BE. JUNK, Stuart, lowa. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Yeung Bulls and Boars! 


The Iowa State College is offering 
young Short-horn and Angus ay aoe a en lot 
of young boars of the leading breeds; aleo a — 
bag 4 ey ve oot by the International cham 
ner. 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 








Good Scotch Buils 


1 offer 14 head from 6 to 18 months old, sired by 
Golden Crown 223901 and Red Knight 
174212, and are the produce of cows having the 
most noted prize winning ancestry that is known to 


the breed. Three extra we gece rlings are 
included. Write for breeding and prices, and don’t 
fail to mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


J. A. KILGOUR, Sterling, i. 
WAYSIDE FARM 
SHORT-HORNS 


Bred Lstee, fed right, pews right. 
Bull and heifers sale. 


G. H. BURGE, Prop., MT.VERNON, IA. 








Shropshire Yearling Rams 


Ram lambs and ewes, all rsh also imported ram, 
Forest Hill Prince. Prices rig 
FOREST HILL srocK FARM, 


Bros., oscow, lows 


Shropshire Rams for Sale. 


If you want a fancy ram of Buttar breeding to head 
recorded flock, or large, strong square fellows for 
range use, we Sage plenty at fair prices. 

- NORTON, Sanborn, Iows. 


Shropshire Ewes For Sale 


Am offering a select lot of imported ewes, bred ¢ 
os choice _—- rted ram of Cooper's ee Also 
ull terrier pup, collar white. ddress 


H. J. HESS, Waterioco, Iowa. 











EC Cc. HOLLAND, Melos Lawn ‘Stock Fare 
hort-horns and Poland Chinas 
neneltah, } 24d heads herd. Famities, 





Secrets, Orange Blossoms, py Young Marys, 
Young ¢ Phyllis, Ly Choice young 
things of both sex for sale. 





ANGORA GOATS 


I have for sale some choice Angora 
wethers and a few bucks that are eligible to nn May 
Caan ship over two express lines. Write for prices. 
W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, tow 
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ad point to Holbrook. See advertise- 

ne page 1630, which contains a eut 
Te plack Woodlawn, and kindly mention 
Ww laces’ Farmer when writing. 


On February 16th and 17th Mr. L. lL. 
s;wood, of Langdon, lowa, will hold a 
*nhe sale of Aberdeen Angus cattle and 
Dy ve Jersey sows. The Angus will be 
‘qd the 16th, and the offering will in- 
* ode a very choice selection from his 
Cnnyside herd. As is well known to 
i. familiar with the trade, Mr. At- 
; has one of the leading herds in the 
west from both a breeding and in- 
il standpoint. The Duroc Jerseys 
of the large, prolific type, and of 
¢+>e cholest strains. One of the greatest 
ans of Ohio Chief is at the head of his 
It will be a feast for lovers of both 
s, Full particulars will be given in 
due time. 
, good lot of heavy-boned Percheron 
nd Clydesdale stallions, coming two 
irs old, are offered for sale by R. O. 
ler, of Lucas, Lucas county, Iowa, in 
<« issue. Mr. Miller has raised these 
ctallions himself, and under ordinary 
conditions, and he is pricing them 
ery reasonable prices. He extends 
rallaces’ Farmer readers wanting to buy 
od two-year-old stallion a cordial in- 


thos 






vitation to visit him, and believes they 
will be quick to buy at the prices he 
asks Note his advertisement in this 
issue, and if you can’t visit him he will 


pe giad to describe and quote prices to 
vou on the stallions by maik Mention 
\Vallaces’ Farmer, please. 


Concerning the advertisement of their 


\ e to prevent hog cholera, the Ames 
Vaccine Company write: “Mr. Hamble- 
ior the senior member of our firm, 


worked at the government station dur- 
ing the time that this method was being 


worked out» and assisted while it was 
being tested in the herd. We have 
hee manufacturing the serum since 


last March and have done work in 
sime of the most noted herds of the state, 
and can give the best of references as 
to the results.” The Ames Vaccine Com- 
par will be glad to correspond with 
Wallaces’” Farmer readers who want to 


protect their hogs from cholera, and 
would be pleased to give them full par- 
ticulars concerning their vaccine. 


M. P. Hancher, of Rolfe, Iowa, Is 
offering Poland-China boars of the bi 
type and cholera-immune. They are sire 
by Chief Price 3d, Our Dude, and Co- 
lumbia Chief 3d, the latter a litter brother 
to Miller’s Tecumseh, the _ 1,000-pound 
hog The boars Mr. Hancher has for 
sale are out of a good big class of sows, 
some of them weighing as much as 300 


pounds. Some of the best sows in the 
herd are daughters of the good boned 
Standard Chief hog Mr. Hancher used 
with great success some two years ago. 


He also has sows !n the herd of the Crow 
and Peter Mouw stock, blood lines that 
are noted for size and _ bone. Mr. 
Hancher intends holding a bred sow sale 
January 26th, when he will sell a good 
offering. If interested in buying a boar 
of the big kind that !s cholera-immune 
write Mr. Hancher, 
Good Duroc Jersey boars can still be 
bought of List Bros., of Granville, lowa, 
» are advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
ler date of December 15th they write: 
‘e are all sold out of fall boars, but 
ive a few very good spring boars yet 
for sale, and they are priced worth the 
money. We are also offering 4 limited 
number of bred gilts bred to such: boars 
as Royal Laddie, lowa Mortgage Lifter 
l.. B.'s Sensation, and other good ones.’ 
Messrs. List’s motto is ‘‘Reliable Breed- 
g. Individual Merit, Honorable Deal- 
ge,’ and they will be -glad to have an 
opportunity to convince you that they 
live up to this motto strictly in every 
sense of the word. They will be pleased 
to describe and quote prices on the boars 
and gilts they now offer by mail, but 
better still, would be glad to have you 
come and see them and make your own 
ge ig {f possible. When either visit- 
F: 


* 
, 


< or writing them mention Wallaces’ 

rmer, pléase. 

Frank J. Clouss, of Clare, Towa, whose 
herd of Ré@d Polled cattle has made a 
splendid record at the fairs this year, 
says: “After the fair season has c 
I find Logan has two seconds and two 
firsts and two sweepstakes to his credit, 
and at the three state fairs I got a big 
end of the string. After settling down 
to work this fall I saw where I lost out 
all fall, as I lacked a heffer calf sired 
by Logan to make things go, so I got 
up a little May 27th calf and got ready 
f Chicago. The herd bull being de- 

ited by Cremo was no diggrace, as he 
was Heensed to do it. Logan stands next 
as a show bull, and as for a breeder he 
has his get as calves to show. The bull 
calves won first and third and junior 
a. his heifer calf third, his 

t of sire first, and all four head calves. 
In the breeder’s young herd there was 
ihree of his get, and they won first. The 
bull calves are for sale and will make 
some good herd headers. I also have 
some.more. extra good young bulls sired 
by Logan and a few good heifers which 
I will price well worth the money. I 

ill be glad to meet parties at either 

arnum, Iowa, on the Illinois Central 

tilroad, or Clare, Iowa, on the M. & St. 
railroad, if notified of thefr coming.” 
ir. Clouss is a thoroughly reliable breed- 

r, and we feel sure that Wallaces’ 
farmer readers who visit him will be well 
leased with his cattle and also with the 
treatment they receive. 

In starting an advertisement of their 
American-bred Percherons and _ Shire 
horses, W. E. Prichard & Sons, of Otta- 
wa, Illinois, who have been among the 
most successful breeders of high class 
draft horses, write: ‘“‘Never in the his- 
tory of our business has there been such 
a strong trade and steady inquiry before 
the holidays. From the first we had the 
most unshakable confidence that this sea- 
son would witness a strong demand for 
g00d pure bred draft horses. We there- 
fore supplied ourselves with the sort of 
you mallions we knew our customers 
would want, and in consequence have on 
hand at this time a‘ bunch of young 
stallions that will suit the most critical. 
‘We have especial attention to horses 
that combined dark solid colors, and big 
clean, tlinty bone, kept in ordinary breed- 
ing condition, believing that this is what 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


breeders need rather than huge rolls of 
fat. At the late International several of 
our customers exhibited horses which 
they bought of us. It was very gratify- 
ing to see them go into the ring and 
win with these horses, which they did. 
Among winnings made this year by our 
customers was one silver cup for cham- 
pionship, two first prizes in class, and 
numerous lower prizes. We have more 


horses of this kind to sell to our cus- 
tomers this season, and will sell them 
right.” 


Mr. B. M. Boyer, our Chester White 
advertiser of Farmington, Iowa, says con- 
cerning his herd: “I have the large, 
growthy Chester Whites, with the big 
bone, with two good ends and a good 
middle, and every one standing right up 
on its toes. I mail a large illustrated 
catalogue giving the breeding and a full 
description of my herd free to anyone for 
the asking. At present I have twenty- 
three head of these choice boars, mostly 
of March farrow, weighing around the 
200-pound mark, and they are not fat at 
all—just in breeding condition, and are 
ready for business, having been grown 
mostly on shorts and clover, with but very 
little corn. They have the constitution 
and vim to do anyone lots of good; have 
several extra good herd headers. My 
gilts are every bit as good as the boars, 
and I have some promising ones. Am 
booking orders now for bred gilts—can 
furnish pairs and small herds no kin; 
also gilts no kin bred to boars no kin. 
For a general description my hogs are of 
about this description: Nice, neat heads; 
small, drooping ears; lengthy, with good 
strong backs, deep sides, well quartered, 


having good square hams and shoulders, 
good heart and flank girth, heavy, strong, 
smooth, flinty bone; and every one stands 


right up on its toes. To anyone describ- 
ing just what they want I make this 
proposition: If I fail to fill their descrip- 
tion, all I ask of them is that they re- 
turn hoes to me in good shape at my 
expense. Is this not a fair proposition?” 


RE Berkshire 


BOARS FOR SALE 


A numer of good yearling and spring 
boars at bargain prices to close them 
out. Best breeding, best type. In- 
epection invited. Address: 


McDONALD BROS. 


MONTEZUMA, 


Poland-China Boars 


Of the big kind and cholera immaned. Boar sired 
by Chief Price 84, Our Dade, Col. Chief 8d; out of 
sows weighing up to 800 Ibs. Priced right. 


Mm. P. HANCHER, 


ROLFE, bd s ba IOWA. 


has a lot of heavy boned 
R 0 MILLER PERCHERON AND CLYDE 
Us stallions coming tw 
r 


Year old. Farm condi- 
tions and prices for farmers. 
Lucas, Route 1, Lucas County, lowa. 
Main line C., B. & Q. railway. 
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AUCTIONEERS. 








Learn Auctioneering 
at 
Jones 
National School of 
Auctioneering 


MID-WINTER TERM OPENS JAN. 4, 1909 








Catalog free. Write 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
1215 Washington Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














SILAS 1G0, PALMYRA, 1OWA 


Experience has taught me to seliall kinds of live 
stock with a high degree of success. Write or wire 
for dates. Terms moderate. Bestof reference. 


H. $. Duncan, Clearfield, lowa 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 
Reference, leading fine stock breeders for whom I 
am making sales year after year. Can book a few 


more dates. 

i 0 CUBBAG LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
” 2 Battle Creek, towa 
Twenty years of success at auction work. Thor- 

oughly posted on pedigree and individuality. Hog 

sales aspeciaity. Also have number of tente to rent 

for stock sales. Tents free with services. Write 

for reference and dates. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Seventeen years’ experience im the business. My 
enstomers are my best references. Write for dates. 
Terms right and satisfaction guaranteed. 

W. F. STRATTON, Cambridge, Iowa 

Breeder Short-bora Cattle and Duroc Jersey swine. 


GAREY M.JONES 


AUCTIONEER 
1215 Washington Bivé., Chienge, Et. 
PLENTY OF OPEN DATES. 


SALE CATALOGS Prive tet Pret tans 


Printing Company, Webster City, lowa. 
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DISPERSION SALE 


JANUARY 8, 1909 60 OF 60 JANUARY 8, 1909 


730 P. M. 1:30 P. M. 


MILK AND BEEF 


SHORT- HORNS 


Scotch, Scotch Topped 
and American 


For twenty years this herd has been bred for milk as 
well as beef. They are low down, blocky, beef cows that 
are very heavy milkers. 

These are the farmers’ kind of cattle, the kind that 
pays—business cattle. Thirty-five calves and yearlings 
in the sale; 46 females, 14 bulls, 3 Scotch bull calves. 

Poor health compels me to give up my life’s chosen 
work, farming and cattle breeding. All go to the highest 
bidder. Clark Lavender 241201, a good one, heads the 
herd. 

Plan to attend this sale, January 8th, 1909, at Walnut 
Farm, 4% miles south of Waterman, 65 miles west of 
Chicago, on O., B. & Q. Ry. 


FREE LONOCH. 


























Horses, Hogs and Farm Tools Sold in the Forenoon 
Send for catalog. Address 


L. A. KEENE, couwry, WATERMAN, ILLINOIS 


COL. HAUP WHITE, Auctioneer. F. A. BROWN and J. E DOWS, Clerk, * 





























DUROG. JERSEY SOW SALE 












Radcliffe; “low i; Saturday, Jan. 9 


35..S0WS AND GILTS-35 


Five fall yearlings, twelve tried sows, balance early spring gilts. I have 
selected for this sale the very best things I have ever bought or bred. Several 
are included that ran much beyond the three figures. Included are five 
daughters of Tientsin 17261, all bred to Iowa Chief, he by Ohio Chief and out 
of Queen Beatrice by Crimson Wonder. Three are by Tientsin, Jr., and one 
each by Crimson Wonder I Am, Ohio Chief, Iowa Notcher, La Follett and 
Keep On 2d. Several daughters of Iowa Chief are included and everything 
has been bred to lowa Chief, Junior Jim, Jr,, and a gon of Tientsin, out of an 
Iowa Notcher sow. Iowa Chief and the Tientsin boar are incladed in the sale. 
The feeds I am using are the best known to produce bone and muscle and 
those attending the sale may expect results from their purchases, 

The sale comes the day following the A. L. Mossman sale at Radcliffe and 
parties will be conveyed from one to the other free of cost. Address for catalog, 


A. 1. CONKLIN, - = Radoliffe, lowa. 


COLS. 0. L. and A. L. MOSSMAN Auctioneers. 





























w.E. PRICHARD & SONS 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 
American Bred Percherons and Shires 


We offer you a bunch of high class young gunitions with wood edions, big oot bone. and alt edge 
. Proprietors of Highland Stock Farm, where many Inter:ational winners have been bred. 
Rie ae semeak, quapantes the best. Sale barn in town. Located on C. R. 1. & P. and C. B. & Q. Rys. 





AUCTIONEERS 


J, L. McILRATH 


RARTWICKH, IA. 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 
Duroe Jersey and Poiand-Chins 

and Short-horn cattle my 
specialty. My customers my 
references. Ask them. Write 


AUCTIONEERS. 


WM. HOLLAND 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Posted in values, individuality, and peatenecs. 
Have conducted sales in nearly every state in the 
Union, aad have sold on ail the leading market. 


TERMS REASONABLE 


ADDRESS, WATERLOO, IOWA 
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WALLACES’ FARMER | Dec. 25, 1963 


"TRE MOST beautifully illustrated horse book ever issued is the “THE PIC- 
TORIAL STORY OF THE HORSE.” We will send it to you free on re- 
quest. It contains Sixty Superb Half-Tone Photographs of the best 


Shire, Percheron and Belgian Stallions 


ever brought west of the Missouri river. 
reliable firm of Draft Horse Importers in the corn belt. It shows photographs from 
life of the best stallions to be found y~America’s Famous Horse fudge; JOE 
WATSON, and we offer these stallions to buyers for less money, quality consid- 
ered, than will buy them anywhere else in America. Come to our barns, see_ this: 
grand lot of stallions, have them weighed—and be your own judge. We will sell 
you a good stallion at ¢800 to $1,000. Write today and mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


WATSON, WOODS BROS. & KELLEY GO. wsctirict:, Lincoln, Neb. 









It tells you about the largest and most 























reeders 6th Annual Sale 
250 HORSES 


IN COLISEUM 


Bloomington, Ills. 
February 2, 3, and 4 


Sale Commences Each Day at 9 A. M. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 2 and 3, we-will sell 150: Im ed 
Ragitared Pereherons, French Draft, .Shire an Clydes- 

dale Horses,. Stallions, Mares and Fillies™ * 

On Thursday,.Feb. 4, we will sell ¥00 Grade Deaft, Tro Bred, 
Coach, Saddle and -All- -Purpose Farm Horses; Stallions,-Mares and zeldings. 

These horses are consigned by the very oldest breeders and im orters in the 
state, and out of the very best families and show hérds. We'don’t claim to 
have all the prize winners of France, England or Scotland, but we do claim 
we will give you the real worth of your rione’ 

Parties wishing to sell horses in tuis sale shoma: i application for entry 
blanks at once. Entries close De>..1@ 0’8.. Catalogs reztly Jan. 10, ’09. 


BREEDERS’ SALE CO., ‘_¥. wei, wi. ARROWSHIT! M, ILL. 



































Galbraith’s Winnings 
At the Recent International Live 


ist and 4th prize in Clydesdale Stallions, 4 years 
old or over. 12 Entries. 


ist, 2nd and 4th In Clydesdale Stailions, 8 years 
old. 12 Entries. 














ist , 2nd and 4th, in Clydesdale Stallions, 2 years 
old. 15 Entries. 
Champion Stallion any age. 

Also Reserve Champion Stallion. 
Above tells the tale. A magnificent 
lot of imported and home-bred 
Stallions to select from at 
very reasonable prices. 


ALEX. GALBRAITH & SON 
DeKaib, Illinois 



































White Oak Stock Farm 














1878 1908 


TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD 


Notice Our Winners at 1908 International 


Champion Shire stallion; 1st and 4th aged Shire stallion; lst and 2d three-year-old Shire 
stallion; tst five best Shire stallions; American Association silver cup best Shire stallion: 
International cup best Shire stallion; English Society's gold medal best Shire stallion. 

Champion Shire mare; reserve champion Shire mare; Ist, 2d and 3d aged Shire mare; Ist 
three best Shire mares; 1st get of sire; Ist produce of dam; American silver cup best Shire 
mare; International silver cup best Shire mare; English Society's gold medal! best Shire mare. 

Champion Hackney stallion; lst aged Hackney stallion; Ist two-year-old Hackney stal- 
lion; English Society's = medal best Hackrey stallion; Ellsworth & McNair silver cup for 
best stallion (any breed) to sire carriage horses; International champion silver cup for best 
Hackney stallion. 

“The recent International was acknowledged to be the greatest show on earth.”’ 
Our winnings prove a that TR EMABS” Bales AND BACEEETS ARE IN A 
LASS TO THEMSE A OUR PERCHERONS ARE B BE : IY FRANCE. 


T WE 


All Our Prize Winners Are for Sale 


Remember, the first prize gelding (heavy class) shown by Morris & Co., at the Interna- 
tional this year was a GRADE SHIRE. “WHY NOT USE A STALLION THAT WILL PRODUCE 
HIS KIND OF GELDINGS?’’ “If your community requires a STRICTLY PIRST CLASS DRAFT 
OR COACH STALLION please write us. 
We have been in the importing busihess 30 YEARS, and our customers are our best friends. 
Our gtiarantees are liberal and'we live ip to vey Write the publishers of this paper or any 
bank in Bushnell about us. Address for catalogue and other information, 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 


- 


LEFEBURE BELGIANS 


New importation of 28 Head Arrived July 11th in Good Shape 


Best and Largest Collection in America of 


Imported and American Bred Belgians 


THIRTY-THREE STATE FAIR PRIZES WON THIS SEASON. 


I am now offering for sale a strictly top lot, the kind. the critical horseman will want to 
buy when he sees them. Special inducements to falt- rs. Investigate. Farm 8 miles west 
of Cedar Rapids; also near Interurban. Write for new cotaleg, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, “Peirfax, lowa 













































BHEA BROS. 99 Percheron Stallions 90 


HEAVY NED, DRAFTY, ACCLIMATED HORSES 
You ask why we do not more space to advertise one of the 
caraget at stallion concerns in the country. 
NE of: the why we can vell GOOD stallions 
'e e raise our.stal in the open fields, sell them our- 
selves at the barn, advertise conservatively, have what we advertise, 
keep down expenses, and by so doing can sell good stallions cheaper 
anne rs using different methods can sell culls. 
MEMBER, oil, stallion sold untier a positive guarantee 
Life > ngusuned Synatchied f f desired. Come and see us or write today. 


ARLINGTON, NEBRASKA 


On main line of C. & N,-W. R. R.,.%5 miles northwest of Omahe 
and 8 miles east of Fremont. Ten passenger trains every day. 


Paramount Stock Farm Breeds Pure Bred 


Surveyor 9222 (24818), champion Shire stallion, any age, Chicago 
International 1907, heads my herd of Shires. Twenty-one classes shown 
at the International 1907—21 premiums won. A record su by 
none. Young stock for sale. New importation of Shires and Percher- 
ons arrived in July. 

orded Poland-China H of most popular breed- 
ing. rst class boars and sows for sale. rm near town and nine 
miles from Waterloo. = on or address 

MN. CROWNOVER, Hadson, iowa. 


= 


























Have this number of stallions and mares for sale of 
all ages. The St. Louis fair winner, Roland, heads the 


if you want either eons or mares. Am sure I can 


please you. Prices modera 
Fiine § miles east of town: on L. E. & W. RK. RB. 


D. AUGSTIN, Carock, ltt. 


80 Head Percherons 80: 


herd 1 Iam a breeder and_raise horses to sell. Write me ; 








oe 














importer EF, J. HEISEL pacener 
Percheron, Belgian, Shire, Clyde Stallions and Mares 


M importations of the above breeds are now at,home and among them are some of the best stallions 
money ‘ooulé ay in Europe. .All W. laces’ Farmer Teaders who are in thé market for stallions or mare* 
should not fail to write for prices and terms. ae barns in town. Fremontis on the lows Central and C., P. 
eos nes es “ * “Mahaska County, . FREMONT, IOWA 


When answering advertisements kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 























